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PREFACE  to  the  QUARTO  EDI, 
TION  of  this  PLAY,    1609. 

A  never  PFriteTf  to  an  ever  Reader*    Newes* 


\  JitTEP.NALJL  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play,  never  stal'd 
^  with  the  stage,  never  c|apper-claw'd  with  the  palmes  of  the 
'^  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palme  comicall ;  for  it  is  a 
birth  of  your  braine,  that  never  un4<r*tooke  any  thing  omH'* 
r  micall,  vainely :  and  were  but  the  vaine  names  of  commedies 
|v  changde  for  the  titles  of  commodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas  ; 
!  you  should  see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such 
i  vanities,  flock  to  thexn  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gravities  ; 
especially  this  authors  commedies,  that  are  so  framed  to  the 
life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all 
the  a&ions  of  our  lives,  shewing  such  a  dexteritie  and  power 
of  witte,  that  the  most  displeased  with  playes,  are  pleasd  with 
his  commedies.  And  all  such  dull  and  heavy  witted  world-, 
lings,  as  were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commedie,  com* 
ming  by  report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  that 
witte  there,  that  they  never  found  in  them-selves,  and  have 
parted  better-wittied  then  they  came  :  feeUng  an  edge  of 
witte  set  upon  them,  more  than  ever  they  dreamd  they  had 
braine  to  grind  it  on.  So  much  and  such  savored  salt  of  witte 
;t  in  his  commedies,  that  they  seem  (for  their  height  of  plea^ 
fure]  to  be  borne  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus. 
Amongst  all  there  is  none  more  witty  than  this  :  and  had  I 
time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not 
(forfo  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  testern  well  bestowd), 
W  for  so  much  worth,  as  even  poore  I  know  to  be  stuft  in  it.  It 
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iv  rHEPACE  TO  TH&  QUARTO  IDITION. 

d«tenr€s  tueli  a  labour,  as  «seU  aidie  best  comnKdy  in  Terenct 
or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and 
hit  c«niinedi«s  out  of  «ale,  f  ou  wi41  scramble  for  them,  and 
set  up  a  new  English  inquiattion.  Taice  diis  for  a  warning, 
and  at  the  perill  of  your  Measures  losse,  and  judgements,  re- 
fuse not,  nor  like  this  the  lessc,  for  sot  hcing  auUie^i  with  the 
smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thank  fortune  for  th« 
aci(pc  it  hath  made  amoBcst  you.  Sifice  by  ^tgntui  fosfcs* 
ton  wilk  I  believe  y^u  thouli  htum  ]>rayd  lor  them  rather  ibcs 
becnepijayd'  AadfoIteaKretil  such  tobcej^ydfor^Cartlis 
ttatM  of  thfir  wits  boftldn)  that  frill  not  poise  ib    y^e^ 


O  B  S  £  R- 


OBSERVATIONS 

•K  THE  jFaUe  AND  Compo0ition  of 

TROILUS  and  CRESSIDA. 


Mk.  Pope  (after  Dryden)  informs  us,  that  the  storj  of 
Troi/us  and  CmsUa  was  originally  the  work  of  one  Lollius»  a 
Lombard  (of  whom  Gascoigne  speaks  in  Dau  BarUoImewe 
bit  firtt  Triumph  :  <*  Since  Lollius  and  Chaucer  both)  make 
doubt  upon  that  glose") ;  but  Dryden  goes  yet  further.  He  de* 
Clares  it  to  have  been  written  in  Latin  versfe,  and  that  Chaucer 
translated  it.  Lollius  was  a  historiographer  of  Urbino  in 
Italy.  Shakspere  received  the  greatest  part  of  his  materials 
for  the  stnidure  of  this  play  from  the  Troje  Boke  of  Lydgate. 
Lydgate  was  not  much  more  than  a  translator  of  Guido  of 
Columpna*  who  was  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  wrote  his 
Histoiy  of  Troy  in  Latin,  after  DiAys  Cretensis,  and  Daret 
Phrygius,  in  1287.  On  these,  as  Mr.  Warton  observes,  he 
engrafted  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which  the  taste  of 
his  age  dilated,  and  which  the  connedion  between  Grecian 
and  Gothic  fidion  easily  admitted ;  at  the  same  time  compre* 
hending  in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Aigonautic  stories  from 
Ovid,  Statius,  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Guido*s.  work  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  14779  again  in  1480 :  at  Strasburgh 
i486,  and  iildiem  148^.  It  appears  to  have  been  translated  hj 
Raoul  le  Feitre,  at  Cologne,  into  French,  from  whom  Caxton 
rendered  it  into  English  in  1471,  under  the  title  of  his  Rc' 
<^yel,  ^c,  s«  that  theN  toast  havt  been  yet  fome  earlier  edition 

B  of 


n  OBSERVATIONS,    &Cm 

of  Gaido*s  performance  than  I  have  hitherto  seen  or  HeSirJof^ 
unless  his' first,  translator  had  recourse  to  a  maQuscript^ 

G\iida  of  Cdluttipna  h  referred  to  aran  atrthority  by  our  ow» 
chronicler  Grafton.     Chaucer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus' 
and  Cressida  famoiis,  wHich  veiy  pro^aBly  miglit  have  beeir 
Shakspere's  inducement  to  try  their  fortune  on.  the  stage. — 
lydgate*s  T^ro^e  Bokt  was*  printed  by  Pynson,  15 13.      In  tlie 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,   anno  158 1,  is  entered 
•*  A    proper    ballad-,,   dialogue-wise,    between  TroUuf    and 
Cressida.'*     Again,  Feb.  7,  i6oa  :   **  The  booke  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  as  it  is  adted  By  my  to.  Chamberlain's  men." 
The  first  of  tliese  entries  is  m  the  name  of  Edward  Whitc^ 
the  second  in  that  of  M.  Roberts.     Again,  Jaii.  2^,  1608, 
entered  by  Rich.  Bonian  and  Hen.  Whalley,.  *«  A  booke  called 
the  history  of  Troiius  and  Cressida."  S>tee  v  e  n  s. 

This  play  is  more  corredlly  wrftten  tlian  nidst  of  Shak- 
spereV  coBipositions,  but  it  is  n6t  one  of  those  in  Which  either 
the  extent  of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fiilly  dis- 
played. As  the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  exerted 
little  invention ;  but  lie  has  diversified  his  chafadiers  with 
great  variety,  and  preserved  them  with  great  ex^fthess.  His 
vicious  chara^ers  sometimes  disgust,  ^utf  cannot  cofrujpt,  for 
both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  arid'coiiteiniiSbd.  The 
comic  chara6:ers  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer  ; 
tliey  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  manners 
than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled  and  powerfully  im- 
pressed. Shakspere  has  in  his  story  followed,*  fo¥  the  greater 
part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was- then  very  popular  f 
iut  the  character  of  Thei<sites,  of  which'  it  makes  no  ni(Sntion, 
is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  writteta^  after  Chapman  ^ad  pub«^ 

^h^d  his  version  of  Itomer,    ]f  o  li  n  s  o'N  • 
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PRO- 


PROLOGUE. 

Kn  Troyj  tkeiK  ties  the  scent.    From  hies  of 'Greece 

f^e  princes  orgiilousf  tAeir  Aigk  Uood  cAqf*d^ 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships 

Fraught  with  the  minisiers  And  instruments 

Cf  cruet  war  :  Sixty  and  nine^  that  wore 

Their  crownets  regain  from  the  Athenian  bay 

Put  forth  toward  Phrygia  :  and  their  vow  is  mad^ 

%»  ransach  Troy ;  within  whose  stronjg  immures 

Thi  ravished  Hden^  Meneiaus*  queen^ 

iVith  wanton  Paris  sleeps-^  .And  tbafs  the  quarrel, , 

To  Tenedosth^  come ; 

And  the  det^-^drawing  barhs  do  there  ditgorge 

Their  wartihe  fraughtage  :  Now  on  Dardan  ptaims 

The  fresh  aTut yet  unbri^ised. Greeks  da  pitch 

Their  brave  pauUions,:  friam^s  six- fated  cfty 

{Dardan,  and  Thymhria,  Itiasy  ChetaSi,  Troyan^ 

And  Antenoridasj  with  massy  staple^. 

And  -corresponsive  and  fulfillikg  holtj^ 

Sperrs  vp  •the  sons  cf  Troy,-^-'^  |    . 

Now  expe^tatimi^  iidding  skittish  spirits^ 

Cn  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  aU  on  hazard  c^^Artd  ihitkesr  am  I  come 

A  protogue  arm^di^-^but  ntut  in  ^confidence 

Of  author* e  pen,  or  a3or\vmcei  but  suited  ^   . 

In  tike  condiiions'ds  oura^gumtntj^-—^ 

To  tett  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  e'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 

*Cinning  in  the  middle  \  starting  thence  away 

%9  i^hgt  may  be  dige$ud  in  a  pkty* 
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rXOLOGUS. 


Ziktf  crfnifaMLt\  do  as  your  pleasures  are^ 
Now^roodg  orladf  *  lis  but  tk€  chance  of  mar. 


y  Trojans* 


3>camaci0  ^etCbnae* 

PxZAMt 

HlCTOR» 
TROXLUSf  ' 

Pailis, 

DEIPHOBUSy 

Helbnus, 

JEvXASf 

Pandarus^ 

Calchas, 

ANTKN^Ry 

Margarelon,  a  Bastard  Son  of  VriatHm 

Agamemnon^ 

achili.es, 

AjAX, 

Mbnelaus, 

Ulysses, 

Nestor, 

DlOMEDES, 

Patroclus, 

Thersxtes, 


•Greeks, 


Helen,  ff^fi.  to  Meneiata. 
AnoromachB,  WifetolhShri 

Cassandra,  dau£hter  to  Priam^  a  fre^etest,, 
Cressida,  daughter  to  Calchas. 

Alexander,  Cressida^s  Servant, 

Boy^  Page  to  Troilus, 

Servant  to  Dioiifed* 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers^  Hohk  other  Atto^dams* 

Scene,  TVoy,  and  the  Gtecian  Cam^  before  it* 


iO  TILdlLUS  AND  C&B881DA.  A3 L 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this :  for 
sny  ^^iotr  TU  not  medtt  nor  make  no  further.  He» 
that  wiU  have  a  cake  out.  of  the  wheat,  must  tany 
the  grindiqf. 

Trvj.  Have  I  Mt  tarryM-?    «  .^ 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
boulting. 

Tt».  Have  I  not  taihryM }  so 

Pan.  Ay,  the  boulting;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Trei.  Still  have  I  tarry'd. 

Pom.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here^s  yet  in  the 
word^^hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the 
cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking ;  nay^ 
you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chance  to 
bum  your  lips. 

Troi,  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e*er  she  be. 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do.  30 

At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  «tt  1 
And  when  fair  Cressid  conies  into  my  thoughts,—    ^ 
So,  traitor! — ^when  she  coinMl^-When  is  she  theooe  r^ 

Pan.  Well,  she  look'dye^r-night  fairer  than  ever 
I  saw  her  look ;  or  any  woman  else. 

Troi,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,-rWhen  my  heart^^ 
^s  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive,  in  twain  i 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me^ 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  li|^t  a  storm) 
Bury*d  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  i  4^ 

But  sorrow,  ^at  is  couch'd  in  seeming  glaibess. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  tuma  to  auddensadnesa. 

Pan. 


not,  she  has,  the  mend*  in  bet  own  hindi.  ya 

Trot.  Obod  Psiulanu  i  How  iww,  Pandorui  t 
fa».  I  have  had  my  laboiv  for  my  travel ;    ill- 
thougfat 


ta  TaotLirs  and  cressida,  AQ  f* 

thought  on  of  her,  and  lil  thought  on  of  you :  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 
Trou  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with' 

Pan,  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's  not 
so  fair  as  Helen:  an  sh^  wei^  not  kin  to  me,  she 
would  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday* 
But  what  care  I  ?■  I  care  not,  an  she  were  A  blaqk-a- 
moor;  'tis  all  one  tome.  Si 

Troi,  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ^ 

Pan^  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's  a 
fool,  tp  stay  behind  her  father ;  let  her  to  the  Greeks  s 
and  so  I'll  tell  her,  the  next  lime  I  see  her :  for  my 
part,  y\\  meddle  nor  make  no  ipore  in  th<s  matter* 

Troi,  Pandarus,'-«> 

Pan.  Not  I, 

Tfoi.  Sweet  Pandaru5,T-c« 

Pan,  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will  leave 
all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  #nd.  [^xsVPaitdarus. 

[Sound' AUinm. 

Troi,  Pe^cSf  you  ungnicious  clamours  I  peace,  rude 
sounds  i  09 

Fools  on  both  sides  I  Helen  mult  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus, 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  $tarv*d  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus-^O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  mc  t 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar  i 
And  he*s  as  teachy  to  be  wooM  to  wpo, 
As  she  is  stubberurchaste  against  all  suit,  loo 


Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  mailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtfiil  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark, 

lAIamii.'}        Enter  JBs^ks. 
.£k>  How  now,   prince  TroUus  I    wherefore  not 

.     afield? 
Tm>  Because  not  thete;    Tbiitronuui's  answer 

■DIU, 

For  wnoanithit  it  to  be  from  thence.  ii* 

What  newi,  .^oeas,  from  the  lidd  to-day  r 

.£k.  That  Parii  b  returned  home,  and  hurt. 

Trot,  ij  wh«m(  ^Sneas  i 

j£w.  Troihis,  by  MenelauK 

Troi.  Let  Paris  bleed  i  'ris  but  atcv  to  scmh  ; 
Paris  ii  gor'd  with  Menelaui'  horn.  [AUiTiau 

Mk,  Harkl  what  good  ^Kirt  ii  oat  of  town  to- 
day  I 

trm.  Setter  at  ttome,  if  rwuU  /  M^it,'  were  may.— 
But,  to  the  sport  abioad  i— Are  you  bound  tluther  1 

j£ac.  Id  all  iwift  hacte.  lao 

Tt»,  Cone,  g94«B  then  together.  \Emimt. 


< 

SCENE  II. 


A  Street,    Enter  Cressida,  and  Alexander  ier 

Servants 

Cre.,  Who  were  thpse  went  by  ? 

Serv,  Queen  Heppba^  and  Helen. 

Cre.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Sen,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower,    , 
Whose  height  commands  as  subje£l  all  the  vale, 
To  see  the  battk.    Hedtpr,  wh(»e  patience . 
Isy  as  a  virtue,  fix*dy  to-day  was  mov*d : 
He;  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  bis  armourer  f 
And,  like  as.  there  .were  husbandry  ia  war,  139 

Before  the  sun  rp&e,  he  was.  harnessed  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  eyery  flower . 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  we^p  what  it  fore^a^w 
In  He^r'5  wrath. 
.  Cre^ .  .What  was  his  cause  of  anger } 

.Serv.  The  noist.  goes^  this;  There  is  among  ths 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Troj^  bloodi  nephew  to  He6tor  | 
Thjey  caU  him  Ajax* 
,  Qre,  Good  j  And  what  of  him  ? 
.  iS^rjt',  jThey  say  h^iis^a  v^ry  maa^/^'f  .  I40 

And  stands  alone^ 

Cre,  So  do  all  men  \  unless  (hey  are  drunk^  sick, 
i)r"have"no  legs. 

S^v,  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb*d  ipany  beasts  of 

ftcir 


Cre.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandanis. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  Wlutdoyou 
talk  of  P — Good  morrow,  Alexander.— How  do  you, 
cousin  )  When  were  you  at  Iliuin  {  >  70 

Cre,  Tliis  raoming,  tinclc,  . 

Pan- 
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Pan,  What  were  you  talking  of,  wben  I  came  ? ' 
Was  He£tor  ann*d,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium} 
Helen  was  not  up^  was  shef 

Crs.  He£ior  was  gone;  but  Hden  was  not  up* 

Pan.  £*en  so ;  He&or  was  stirring  early« 

Cre.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cn,  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so;  I  know  die  cause  too; 
he'll  lay  about  him  to*day,  I  can  tell  them  that ;  and 
there's  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him;  let  thera 
take  heed  of  Troilus  $  I  can  tell  them  that  too.     183 

Cre.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cre.  O,  Jupiter  I  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan,  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  He6lor?  Do 
you  know  a  man,  if  you  see  him  f 

Cre.  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  htm  h^^e,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus.  igo 

Cre.  Then  you  say  as  I  say }  for,  I  am  sure,  he  ia 
not  He6^or. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hedtor  is  not  Troihis,  in  some  de« 
grees. 

Cre.  *Tis  just  to  e^ch  of  them ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  I  I  woluld,  he 
wcrc|— — 

O-e.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  — 'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare*foot  to  India.- 

Cre.  He  is  not  Hector.  aco 

Pan. 
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liet'e,  Helto*s  goldeii  tongue  had  «cbminended  Troi-' 
lus  for  »  copper  nose.  sgi 

Pan,  I  sw«ar  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  hini 
better  than  Pari9« 

Cre.  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,  Indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  •  She  cait&e  tO  hint 
the  other  day  into  the  compassed  window,-i-and,  you 
know,  he  has  not  past- three  or  four  hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cre.  liideed^  a  tapster^s  arithmetic  may  sOoR  bfing: 
his  particulars  thesein  to  a  total.  fi^d 

Pan,  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  wiM  he^  with« 
id  three  pounds  lift  as  much  as  hia  brother  H[e6):or. 

Cre,  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  } 

Pan,  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves  him;— ^ 
she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  doven 
chin, 

Cre,  Juno  have  mercy  I — How  came  it  cloven  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  *tis  dimpled ;  I  think,  his 
smiling  becomes  htm  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Plirygia.  fi^o 

Cre»  O,  he  smiles  valiantly.. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cre.  O,  yes ;  an  *twere  a  cloud  in  autumn.    . 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then :— But,  to  prove  to  yoa 
that  Helen  loves  TroiUis,— -— 

Cre.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proofs  if  you'll  pttrve 
it  so. 

Pan.  Tnnlusr  why,  he  esteems. her  no  more  than 
l>'esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cr*.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  a&  wdl  as  you  loir^ 

an 
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an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  phickens  i*the  shelt«    fi6i 

Pan*  I  cannot  chuae  but  laugh,  to  think  how  she 
tickled  his  chin; — Indeed,  she. ha$  a  marvellous  white 
hand,  I  must  needs  confess, 

Crt.  Without  the  Back. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair 
onhischin* 

Ctc.  Alas,  poor  chin  I  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan,  But,  there  was  such  laughing }— ^ueen  He« 
Cuba  laugh*d»  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er*  t7o 

Cr€*  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassiandra  laughM. 

Cre,  But  there  was  more  temperate  fife  under  the 
pot  of  her  eyes  $-*-Did  her  eyes  run  o*er.  too  ? 

Pan.  And  He^of  laughed. 

Cre.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  V      > 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  tbatHelen  spied  on 
Troilus*  chin.    ■      ■>  r. 

Cre.  An*t  had  been  a:  greea  hair,  I  should  have 
iaugh'd  too.  i.  -fiSo 

Pan.  They  laugh'd  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as  at 
his  pretty  answer. 

Cre.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  Here^s  but  one  and  fifty  kain  onyibur 
i^hint  and  <mf  of  tketn  is  wAiie. 

Cre.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan»  That*s  true;  make.no  question 'Of  tiiaf.  [  (h^ 
0nd fifty  kairSf  quoth  he,  and  one  toAitej  That  uhi^  hair 
is  my  father^  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sons.  Jupiter ! 
l|UOth  she^  which  of  these  hairs  if  Parifg  my  husband  f 

C  ij  ^^< 


TitJbrUd  Mf»  quoth  he ;  fhtck  it  <mt^  and  give  it  Jtim. 
But,. there  was  such  lat^iiing  1  aod  Helen  so  blush'd^ 
and  Pans  ao  chaf  *d^  and  all  the  rest  so  laagh*d|  that 
itpass*d«. 

Cft.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  lias  been  a  ^at  while 
going  by. 

Pan,  Well,  cousin^  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday ; 
think  oa't. 

Cre.  So  I  do.  299 

Pan*  m  be  sworn,  *tis  true ;  he  will  weep  you,  an 
'twere  a  man  born  in  April*  •  [Sound  a  Retreat, 

Ore.  And  1*11  spring  up  in  hit  taurs,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May, 

Pan,  Harik,ithey  are  coming  from  the  field:  Shall 
we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do  f  sweet  niece  Cressida» 

Crt,  At  yourpitfasore. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place ;  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely :  Til  tell  you  them  ail  by 
their  names,  as  they  pass  by  j  but  mark  Troilus  above 
Aerest.  311 

Aneas  passes  wer  the  Stage^ 

Crtu  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  .Aneas  ;  Is  not  dutt  a  bnre  man) 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you  |  But 
floark-Troihis ;  you  ahall  see  anon. 

Crt.  Who*s  that  I 

AMTiMoa 
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Antenor  passes  over* 

Pdn\  Thut's'Ast^nor ;  he  has  a  shrswd  wit,-  I  can 
tell  you ;  aod  he*8  a  man  good  enough :  he>one  oV 
the  soundest  judgment  in  Troy,  whoaoover ;  and  a 
proper  man  of  person : — When  cqmes  Troilusi — I'U 
shew  you  Troilus  anon  \  if  he  see  me,  you  ^lall  see 
him  nod  at  me.  32^ 

Cre.  Will  he  g^ve  you  the  nod  ? 

/Us.  Yott  shall  see. 

Ore.  If  he  d<H  the  rich  shalLhave  more« 

Hectpr  fosses  gver^ 
J,  ' 

J^M.  That*s  iIedor>  that,  that,  look  you,  that  \ 

There's  a  fellow  l-rrGo  thy  w^y,  Qedtoir ;— There's  sv 

brave  man,  niece.-r^  hn^ve  ^^6tor  !-^r*I.ook»  how 

he  looks  I   there's  a  countenance :  Is*t  not  a  b^ve 

man  \  3go 

Cre*  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pun.  Is  a'  not ^'  \%  does  a  man^s  heart  good — Look 
you,  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmets  lopk  you  yon- 
der, do  you  sec  ?.  Ipok  you  ther^!  There's  no  jesting  j 
laying  on  ;  take*t  oiF  who  will,  ^  they  say ;  there  b^ 
hacksl 

Cre*  Be  those  with  swords  \ 

Paris  pa%us  over\ 

Pan.  Swords?  any  thing,  he  caie$  npt:  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it*s  all  one :  By.  god's  lid|  it  does 
one^s  heart  good  s— pYonder  comes  P^risi^  y9A4?^ 

Ciij  *    comes 
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comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  Is*t  not  a  gal. 
lant  man  too,  is*t  not  ?-*-Why9  this  is  brave  now.— ~ 
Who  said,  he  came  home  hurt  to-day  ?  he's  not  faint : 
^y,  tins  will  do  Helenas  heart  good  now.  Ha  I 
*woold  I  tould  see  Troilus  mm !— you  shall  aee 
Trotkis  anon. 
Crt.  Who's  that  f 

Hblinus  passes  cverm 

Pan.  That's  Helenus,-^!  marvel,  wh^re  Troilas 
is  : — ^That's  Htlemis  ; — I  thiJik  ht  went  not  forth 
to-day ; — ^That's  Helenus.  350 

Cre,  Can  Helenus  fight,  imcle  } 

Pan.  Helenus?    no;-^yes,  he'll  fight  indifeitfnt 
well: — ^I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  I— Hark !  doyoa 
Dot  hear  the  people  cry,  TroSus  ?    Helenus  is  a 
pnest. 
'  Gre,  Wh^t  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

T&oixus  pasm  ntr. 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Defphobus  :  'Tis 
Troilus !  there*s  a  mah,  niece  I— Hem  ! — Brave 
Troilus!  the  prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cre.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace!  360 

Pan,  Mark  him  \  note  him ; — O  brave  Troilus ! — 
look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you,  how  his  sword 
is  bloody'd,  and  his  helm  more  hacked  than  Hedbor's  ^ 
And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  ? — O  admirable 
youth !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilusi  go  thy  way  j  had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or 
^  daughter 


mi^dttefght^^p-a  go(dde$s>  he  shdtild  fake  his  choice^  O 
admirable  laan !  Fans  I^^Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and, 
I  warrant,  Helen>  to  change^  would  give  an  eye  to 
hooU  370 

Enter  SMiersj  C3c» 

Cre.  Here  comfr  more. 

^an.  Asses,  fools,  dolts!  chaff  afid  bran,  chaff  and 
bran!  porridge  after  meat  I  I  could  live  and  die  i^the 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne*er  look,  ne*er  look  \  the  eagles 
are  gone ;  crows  and  daw$,  crows  and  daws  I  I  had 
nither  be  sudi.  a  imioias  Ti*oikis,  than  Agamemnon 
and  all  Greece. 

Cre,  Thtft  is  among  the  Greelcs,  Adiilks ;  a  bet* 
kr  man'  than  Ti<2^us. 

Pan,  Adiilles*!  a  dray-miii,  a  porleri  a  very  tiuneL 

Cre,  Well,  well.  381 

Pan.  Well,  well  *— Why>  havfe  yOtt  any  discretion  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  \  Do  yoa  know  what  a  man  is  ?  Is 
not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood, 
learmng,  gentlai^ssi  virtue,  yOUI§i,  libeniJity,  and 
such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

€re.  Ay,  a  nunc*d  man.:  and  then  to  be  bak*d 
with  no  date  in  the  pye, — ^for  then  the  man*s  date  is 
out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie.  391 

Crt.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles  $  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty  $   my  mask|  to  defend  my 

beauty ; 
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beauty;  and  you»  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all  these 
wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cre*  Nay»  1*11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too  i  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit»  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how 
I  took  the  blow ;  unless  it  swell  past  hidiag,  and  then 
It  is  past  watching.  409 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  1 

Enter  1%QiisVi*  Boy. 

Bey.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Bey.  At  your,  own  house  i  there  he  unarms  him* 

Pan*  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come  [Exit  Bey}  s  I 
doubt  he  be  hurt.*— Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Crt.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  1*11  be  with  you,  niece,,  by  and  by.  410 

Crc.  To  bring,  uode,— ^ 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cre.  By  the  same  tc^n^— 'you  are  a  bawd— 

[Emi  Pandab.iis« 
Words,  TOWS,  gifts,  tears,  and  love*s  full  sacrifice* 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  1 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar*s  praise  may  be  i 
Yet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing } 
Tilings. won  are  done,  joy*s  soul  lies  in  the  doings 
That  she  beloyM  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this,— 
M^n  prize  th^  thing  ungainM  more  than  it  is :      421 

8  '^*^*^ 


'I%aKC(hfc'%inUfn«v«^yet,  that  ;^er1iLtiew 
Love  got  ^  9^iMty  as  when  <l«sire  ^Iki  sue  9 
ThorvfbrA  fliisr^naxiilVMtsDf'ltMre  I  tcieu:h|-^>.*^ 
Achievement  is,  command ;  ungain'd,  be^ech : 
Then  though  my  helitt^^  c«»nt6nt  finn  k>i;«  doth  bear^ 
Nothing  of  that  ^hall  f j^om  mkiet^yeft  E^peau\ 


SCENE  m.    ' 

i    ail    III     tmiii  I, 

2^  Grectdn  Camp,    Trumps.    Enter  AgambmnoNj^ 
Nbstoi^^  Ulysses>  MfiNKLAUS,  wtikotkers* 

Aga,  Princes, . 
What  grief  hath:  set  the  jawndioe  on  your  cbeek^l 
The  ample  proposntion,  that  hopettHxiEea  439 

In  all  dettigns  b^ft  on  earth  below» 
Fails ifithtp ^ml«*d  largenetf  i  cbndcsand disaiten 
Grow  in  the  "veiiia  of  aiSions.  hsghett  fear*4  % 
As  knots,  t^y  thecoii6m  of  dwetingsapt 
Infeft  the  sound  pine,  and  dWert  his  grain 
TiurtiTe  and  errant  fipom  his  iSSStrnt  of  growth* 
Mor,  princes,  fo  it  mittcr  mtw  to  us. 
That  we  ceme  short  of  oor  suppose  so  hr^ 
That,  aftec^ven  ye^m'  ilege,'  yet  Troy  waUs  stsnd  $ 
Sitherexya&ionliMtha^gofiebefore^  4|9 

Whereof^we  h»reTeeord,  trial^M-dmr 
Bias  and  diwstft,  not  aniwsmg  the  aim^  . 

And  that  unbodied^^gupe  of  the- thought 

That 
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That  gave*t  surmised  shape.   Why  then*  you  princes^ 
Do  you  wUh  chedcs  abash*d  behold  our  works ; 
And  think  them  shames^  which  are,  indeed,  nought* 

else 
But  the  protraftiye  trials  of  great  Jove# 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  toi^  I 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  leve :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward,  • 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread,  451 

The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin*d  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and -tempest  of  -her  frown, 
Distin^ion,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan« 
Puffing  at, all,  winnows  the  light  away  i 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest»  With  due.  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat. 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  sl^all  apply 
Thy  latest  words*    In^thie  reproof  of  chance       46b 
Ues  the  true  proof  of  men :  The  sea  b^ng  smooth^ 
How  maiyy  shallow  baij^le  boats  dare  Sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way  . 
With  those:  of  nobler  bulk  ? 
But  let  .the  ruffian  Bqims  oncoenrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold  , 
The  strongHrtt>b*d  bark  thrmigit  liquid  mouataias  cu^^ 
Bounding  between  thf  two  moiat  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  \mr»^ ;  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak.untimtoerfd  fliidps  but  ev^  nojw         47^ 
Co-rivardgrpai»iess?  either  tp.  harbour  fled^ 
Or  nvide  a  tpast  for  N^ptupe.    ^v§n  sq 

Doth 
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l>oth  Yak>ur*s  shew,  and  valour*s  worthy  divide 

III  storms  of  ibitune :  For»  in  her  ray  and  brightness^ 

^he  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize» 

^han  by  the  tyger :  but  when  splitting  winds 

!Make  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  osJts^ 

And  flies  flee  under  shade.  Why,  then,  the  thing  of 

courage^ 
As  rouz*d  with  rage»  with  rage  doth  sympathize^ 
And  with  an  accent  tun*d  in  self-same  key,  480 

ketums  to  chiding  fortune. 

Ulyss,  Agamemnon,*-^- 
Thou  great  commahder,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece^ 
Heart  of  our  numbetti  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
•  Should  be  shut  up, — hear  >i^bat  Ulysses  speaks* 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  wbichy — ^most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway,-^ 

[To  Agambmnok. 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretcht-out  life,^ 

[To  KtsToa. 
I  give  t6  both  your  speeches^-^wlach  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece  4^1 

Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  $  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axle*tree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 
To  his  experienc*d  tongue,— -yet  let  it  please  both,-«- 
Thou  greaty— and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Aga,  Speaki  prince  of  Ithaca ;    and  be't  of  les& 

expeft 

•-  That 
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That  matter  iwedk$8»  of  importleM  burdsfiy 
Divide  thy  lips  s  thaa  we  are  confident,  ^qq 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jawSy 
We  shall  liear  mudic^  wit^  and.oracle. 

Ulyss.  TrpXi  yet  upoft  her  basisy  had  heeadowiu. 
And  tbegyjeat He^oc^s .sword  hadlack-d a  master^  . 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  beeanegle^ed  % 
And,  look|  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  90  many  hollow  fafbons. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the.hive^ 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair,  510 

What  honey  is  expeded  I  Degret  being  vizacded» 
The  unwoitliieet  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  .themseWes»  the  planets,  and  thiaceotret 
Observe  degree^  piiorityt  .and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  fofni» 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  theiefoce  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye. 
Corre6td  the  ill  aspens  of  planets  evil,    .  .5^0 

And  posts^  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,    to  good    and  bad :    But,  .when  the 

planets,. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  4>ortents?  what  mutiny  t 
What  raging  of  the  sea )  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  In  the  windsi  frights,  changes,  hocrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 

The 
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The  unity  and  nuuried  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  iixure  \  O,  when  degree  is  shak*dy 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs,  530 

The  enterprize  is  sick !  How  could  communities^ 

Degrees  in  schools^  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laureb. 

But  by  degree^  stand  in  authentic  place  i 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  foUows !  each  thing  mtstu 

In  meer  oppugnancy :  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than.tlie  shores,    540 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  mm.  should  strike  hit  &tlicr  deadr 

Force  should  b<  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  i^hose  endless  jar  jiistke  resides) 

Should  Ipse  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power^ 

Power  into  will,  will  into  a|^)etite  $ 

And  appetite,  an  omvexaal  wolf, 

%%  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power,  ^59 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey,  . 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.    Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

FoUows  the  choking* 

And  this  nq;le&ion  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace'  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb :  The  general's  disdained 

D  By 
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By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next  \ 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step^ 
(JSxampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick  560 

Of  his  superior^  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation  s 
And  *tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot^ 
Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  standsi  not  in  her  strength* 
.   Nest*  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover*d 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Aga.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  foundi  Ulysses^ 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Utyss.  The  great  Achillesi'^whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  ho8t>—  571 

Having  his  ear  full  of  hts  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  With  himi  PalroclBS| 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  a£Hon 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  caUs) 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ;  ^89 

And,  like  a  strutting  player,->-who6e  conceit 
Lies  in  his  ham^string,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
*Twixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scafibldagei— 
Such  to.be- pitied  and  o*er«-rested  seeming 
He  adts  thy  greatness  In :  and  when  he  speaks, 

•Us 
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^is  like  a  chime  a  mending ;  with  terms  unsquar*d. 

Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropM,  , 

Would  seem  hyperboles.    At  this  fusty  stulF, 

The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling,     ^90. 

From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause  i 

Cries — Excellent! — '/w  4g4U»emnMJusi»''-''^ 

Now  play  me  Nestor  $— -i^Wy  and  stroke  tfy  Uard^ 

As  Ae,  being  ^drest  to  some  oration* 

That's  done ;— — as  near<as  the  extremest  end$ 

Of  parallels;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries.  Excellent  I 

'Its  Nestor  right  I  Now  play  Aim  me^  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm* 

And  then,  forsooth,  tlie  faint  defedls  of  age         600 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  an^spit. 

And  with  a  palsy -fumbling  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet :        and  at  this  sport, 

Sir  Valour  dies ;  crjes,  0! — enough^  Patrocltu^-^ 

Or  give  mf  rihs  of  steel!  I  shall  split  all 

In  pleasure  of  my  spleen  •    And  in  this  fashion. 

All  our  abilities,  giftf,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  9xa£t, 

Achievement^,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 

Excitements  tq  the  £eld,  or  speech  for  truce,        610 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  m^ike  paradoxes. 

Nest,  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infe6t. 
AJ^  is  grown  self-wiUM ;  and  bears  his  head 

Dij  ^^         A 

^1 
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In  such  a  rein,  in  fttll  as  ^'rotid  a  plac^ 
As  broad  Achilles  t  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  fa£lk>us  feasts ;  rail$  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as- an  oracle :  and  sets  Thersites  (20 

(A  slave,  whose  gtiil  cmns  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  dompaiisoiis  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  <liscredit  our  estposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  i^rith  danger. 

Ulyss:,  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  mile  war } 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  1I9  a6t 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts,—- 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  jshall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on  ;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight,—     631 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity; 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war  t 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wsdi,    • 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poi^. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  vtoAt  the  engine ; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fxheness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  eicecution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  grahted,  and  Achilles*  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  {Trumpet  sounds. 

Aga.  What  trumpet?  look,  Menclaus.  641 

Men,  From  Troy. 

Enter  ^neas. 

Aga,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 
JEne.  Is  this  great  Agameimion*s  tent,  I  pray  you  \ 

t  Aga. 


But  when  (bey  Wpuld  seem  loldiers,  they  have  gallsi 
Gppdaims,  strong  jmnts,  tniesirords;  and,  Jove's 

accord, 
Notlung  so  full  of  heart.    Sut  fe*ce,  Mneaa, 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  I 
Theworttiinessdf  praite  distalnt  bil  worth, 
If  that  the  praisM  himielf  bring  the  praise  forth  I 
But  what  tJie  repining  enemy  commends,  671 

That  breath  fame  blows ;    that  praise,   sole  pure, 

trausceads. 

Diij  ^g"- 
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Aga,  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  ^neas  ? 

JEnt.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Aga,  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 

JEne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  *tis  for  Agamemnon*s  ears. 

Aga>  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

i£jie.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent»  68» 

And  then  to  speak.. 

Aga^  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  $ 
It  is  not  Agamemnon's  steeping  hour  i 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  it  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

^ne,  Trum{)et,  blow  loud. 
Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ;-• 
And  every  Greek  of  mmle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  sp6ke  aloud. 

{TfumpetsttmMdm 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy         696 
A  prince  call'd  Heftor,  Priam  is  his  father. 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-^ontinu'd  truce 
Is  rusty  grown }  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.    Kings,  princes,  lonls  I 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fairest  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril } 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  nustress  more  than  in  confession 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  Up»  he  loves),       foe 

And 
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And  dare  avow  her  beauty,  and  her  worth. 

In  other  arms  than  hers,— to  him  this  challen^. 

He^ior,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady*  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 

Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 

And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  House  a  Grecian  diat  is  true  in  love  s 

If  any  come,  Heftor  shall  honour  him  |  710 

If  none,  he^U  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retirest 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-buni*d,  and  not  worth 

T'he  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much. 

jiga.  This  shall  be  told  oux:  lovers,  lord  Aneasi 
If  none  of  di^m  have  soul  in.such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  soldiers  | 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  hot^  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  lovel 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  HeAor ;  if  none  dse,  I  am  he.    720 

Nui.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  He£lor*s  grandsire  suckM :  he  is  old  now ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fiiie. 
To  answer  for  his  love.  Tell  him  from  me,-^ 
1*11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  wither*d  brawn  ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him.  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  Uie  yroAd :  His  youthin  floods     '  73^ 

ru 
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V\\  pawn  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

jEne,  Now  hoavens  forbid  ^uch  scarcity  of  youth  I 

Ulyss,  Amen. 

Aga.  Fair  lord  ^nea$,  let  me  touch  your  hs^nd  ^ 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe.  [Exeunim 

Af<znm/ULYSSES|  aiu/ Nestor. 

Vlyss.  Nestor,— r-  74P 

NesL  Wh^t  says  Ulysse$  ? 

Ulyss,  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain» 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape* 

Ne^t,  What  is't  ? 

Ulyss.  This  Uis ; 
Blunt  wedges  rive  h^  knots :  The  needed  pfi^^ 
That  hath  to  its  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achil)e^,  must  or  now  be  cropt» 
Or,  shedding,  breed  ^  nursery  of  li]^^  evil, 
To  over?bullc  us  all.  750 

NesU  Well,  and  how  ? 

Ulyss,  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  He6tor  sends^ 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name^ 
Kelate$  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

NeiU  The  purposely  perspicuous  even  as  substance^ 
Whose  gro^sness  little  chara6ter§  suip  up : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  9traii|» 
But  that  Achilles,  were  lus  brain  as  barrel^ 

As 
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As  banks  of  LH>ya»— ^hough^  Apollo  knoftn^ 
*Tis  dry  enouglH-*wiU  with  great  speed  of  judgment, 
Ay«  with  celerity,  6ad  He^or^s  parpose  761 

Pointing  oa  fainu 

Ufys^,  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 

Nest.\  Yes,  *tis  most  meet;   Whom  inay  you  else 

oppose. 

That  can  from  He^or  bring  those  honours  off. 

If  not  Achilles.?  Though*!  be  a  sportful  cbndiat, 

^Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 

For  here  the  .Trojans  taste  our  dear*st  impute 

With  their  finest  palate :  And  trust  to  lae,  Ulysses, 

Our  impiitatioa  shall  be  oddly  poas*d  770' 

in  this  wild  a6lion :  for  the  success. 

Although  paxticuiar,  shall  give  a  scantling 

Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 

To.  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 

The  b4by  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  supposM, 

He,  iihat  meets  He6tor,  issues  from  our  choice: 

And  choice,  being  mutual  a^  of  all  our  souls. 

Makes  merit  her  eledioa ;  and  doth  boil,  780 

As  'twere  &om  Ibrth  us  all,  a  man-  distiird 

Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying. 

What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part. 

To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  f 

Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  in  his  instruments, 

In  no  lesst  working,  tluUi  are  swords^  and  bows 

Dire6tive  by  the  limbs* 

Ufyss, 
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Ufyss*  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  i~^ 
Therefore  *tis  meet,  AchiUes  meet  not  He£lor. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares,   79a 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  shewing  the  worst  first.    Do  not  consent^ 
That  ever  Hedlor  and  Achilles  meet  $ 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Ncst^   I  see  them  not  with  my  dd  eyes  i  What  are 
they^ 

Ufyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  Heftor, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share  with  him : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ;     .  80O 

And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he*scapeHeftor  fair:  If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.    No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  s^rt  to  fight  with  He^or :  Among  ourselves^ 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  better  man, 
For  that  will  physick  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause  $  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends.         81 1 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off. 
We'll  dress  hini  up  in  voices  t  If  h^  fail^ 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still,  . 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hitormiss. 
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Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumesy— 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles*  plumes. 

Ntst.  Ulysses^ 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice ; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith  8so 

To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other  \  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as'  twere  their  bone. 


ACT  11.    SCENE  I. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Enter  Ajxx^  and  TatKSiTnn. 

Ajax» 

Thersiths,— — 

Ther.  Agamemnonr— how  if  he  had  boils  ?  fuHi  all 
over,  generally} 

Ajax,  Thersitcs,— ^— 

Thar.  And  those  boils  did  run  I^..^Say  s0|-— >-< 
did  not  the  general  run  then ;  were  npt  that  a  botchy 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog,— 

Tier,  Then  there  would  come  some  matter  from 
him^  I  see  none  now.  10 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch- wolf  *s  son>  canst  thou  not  hear  } 
Feel  then.  iStrikcs  him. 

Tker. 
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^Hker.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee»  thou  muo- 
grel  beef-witted  lord  f 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven>  speak :  I 
will  beat  thee  into  handsomenesa. 

Hiker,  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness  r 
but)  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration, 
than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  can^ 
Strike,  canst  thou  i  a  red  mnrnun  o*  thy  jade's  tricks  t 

AJMX*  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Tker.  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thoU 
9trik*st  me  thus  ?  «3 

Ajax.  The  proclamation,— 

ner.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fbol,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch. 

^nUr.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make  thee 
the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou  art 
forth  IB  ^  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  ano. 
ther.  81 

Ajax^  I  say,  the  prodamatioiir-— — 

7%er,  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles  ^  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness, 
as  Cerberus  is  at  Froserpina*s  beauty,  ay  that  thou 
bark'st  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites  I 

Ther*  Thou  should*st  strike  him* 

AjdM.  Cobloaf  I 

Tktr.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  wi&  his  fist^ 
as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit.  41 

Ajax,  You  Whoreson  cur  I  [Beaii»gAim» 

3  Tker. 


.  .  Ther.  Do,  do. 

AJMc*  Tbcw  sto^  for  a  witch  I 

Tker.  Ay«  .dO|  <lo  ^  thou  «oddea-wkled  lord  I  tkou 
hast  BO  mor«  brain  thui  I  hare  in  my  elbows ;  aa 
aasiaefo  may  tutor  tkoe  |  Tboi^  scvnFy  valiant  as»l 
tboQ  art  h«re  put  lo  tbmsh  Trojans;  and  thou  avt 
bought  and  sold  among  tho«e  of  any  wit,  like  a  Bar- 
barian  slaye*  If  t^oa  use  to  beat  vm^  I  wiU  b^;in  at 
thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing 
of  no  bowels,  thou  I  :         .  52 

•   Ajax,  You  dog!         .  ' 

Ther*  You  scurvy  lord  I 

J^^utm  You  ettr  I  [Bwting  him. 

Tker*  Mars  his  ideot  t  doj  xwlenessj  do,  camel  { 
do,  do. 

AchiL   Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you 
thus? 
How  now  Thersites  \  what's  the  mattef*  vaoi  ? 

Tker,  You  see  him  there,  do  you  2  .  60 

AchiL  Afi  What's  the  matter } 
.    7hir»  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

AchiL  So  I  do ;  What's  the  matter } 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 
-  AckU*  Wrfl>  why  I  do  80. 

Tier.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him :  for^ 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  be  is  Ajax. , 

AchiL  I  know  that,  fcol. 

Tier.  Ay,  but  that  Jool  knows  not  himself. 


Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee.  yo 

TTier.  Lo,  lo^  lo,  lo,  What  modicums  of  wit  he 
titters  !  his  evasions  have  ears'  thutf  long.  I  have 
bobb-M  his  brain>  more  tlnii  hehas  beat  my  bonel»: 
It  Will^  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  pemiy,-  and  Ympia  mar* 
ter  IS  not  Worth  the  ninth-  part  of  a  sparrow.  This 
loi-d,' Achillesy  Ajax.—^who  wears  his  witiii  hisbelly^ 
and  his  guts  in  his- hcad,--*^I'H  telP  you-  what  I  say 
of  him. 

AchiL  What  ? 

^er.  I  say,  this  Ajax—  8» 

Aithii,  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  Aifitf  Achilles  tffftr^oser. 

Sr5l«r.  Has- not  so  much  wit 

AcAii.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

T^er.    As'  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helenas  needle,,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

AtkiL  Peace,  fool! 

TAer.  I  would  have  peace  and  quSetneSs,  but  the 
fool  will  AoC :  h#there  j  that  he ;  look  you  there. 

Ajax,  O  thou*  damn^'d  ©ur !  I  shall ;- 

Achif.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  r  90 

^er.  No,  I  warrant  you  j  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Pa/r.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

AckiL  What's  the  quarrel } 

Ajax.    I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me-the  tcneur 
«f  the  proclamation,  and  he- rails  upon  me* 

7^r,  I  serve  theo  not.- 

Ajax.^VleW,  goto,  goto. 

TAer,  I  serve  here  voluntary .- 

Aikil. 
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4B  IL  TCJ>ILVa  AND  CKBlSIDAi  ^ 

AfkU.  Your  last  service  was  luffenmce,  'twas  not 
voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary:  Ajaxwas' 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  a£  under  an  impress. 

73fr.  Even  so ! — a  great  deal  of  -ynur  wit  too  lies, 
in  your  sinews,  or^UetheK  be  liars.  HeAor  shall  have 
a  great  catch,  if  he  Icnock  out  either  of  your  drains ; 
'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  opkemql. 

Achil.  Wb»^,  with  nie  tott,  Theriitcs? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor.^rthosew^t 
was  tnouldy  -ore  y«ur  grmdsires  had  -nails  -on  their 
toes, — yolce  you  like  draft  ozen,  and  make  you  plough 

Ackil.  What,  whatr 

Tktr.  Yes,  good  soothj  To,  Achilleal  to,  Ajax* 
tol 

Ajax.  I  shall  cutout  your  tongue. 

Tier.   'Tis  no  matter  j  i  «hatl  speak  as'mucli  as 
thou,  aftennrdt. 
'  Pair.  No  more  words,  Tbersites ;  peace. 

33n-.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Adiilles'  htadkk 
bidime,  shall  I } 

jdehU.  There'*  for  you,  Patrodui.  ibO 

Titr,  t  will  lee  you  hang'd,  like  cloipoksi  ere  I 
come  any  more  to  your  lenU ;  I  will  keep  where  there 
is  wit  stirring,  and  le»v«  the  bOion  of  fools. 

[£«iV. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Aekil.  Maixy  this,  sir,  is  proclaim'd  through  tH 
Our  host  > 
Th;«  Ueaor.  by  £m  fifth  hour  of  the  sun,     . 

Pij  Will, 


Willi  with  a  trompet,  ^trn'mt  our  tints  and  Trof,  * 
To*xAQiTow  9ioniing  call  wme  kniglit  to  arms. 
That  hoth-a  stomach  j  and  sMch  a  eoe,  that  dart 
Maintain— I  know  not  what  |  'tis  tra^  :  FarewaU 
Jjax.  Farewd.    Who  shaU  answer  faixa  f  131 

AcAU.   I  know  not)  it  is  put  to  lottary  1  otherwisef 
He  kntw  his  man. 
Jjax.  Of  meaniiig  yott : — 1^1  go  loom  more  of  it* 


■■    w    -  "^       'iff' 


SCENE  JL 

:       ■  I     !■    ^■^ 

TaoiLusy  Paris,  aiu/HELENUs. 

^  i^eiV  Alter  «o  many  hojuri,  .Vtm,  speeditfs  spcnt^ 

Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Cbvcks  \  i 

Deliver  Heku^  y0fi4  tU  damage  dsi'^ . 

ds^ihovr,  iassp/iivu,  trjmci»  etcfiemf» 

Wounds  f  friends f  and  wAat  else  dear  tkat  is  umm^d 

in  kot  digestion  of.  Uis  etrmtrqat  war^^^  140 

$kBU  6fi  stapi'^/m^Hc^rt  wiiat  say  you  to*t ) 

A^.  TJkm^  no  Bian  IcsseiP  fears  the<3raeks  tiuM  i^ 
As  far  as  toMrlnrit4ny'.faatioiilar,  ytt, 
Dvea4  Prianiy 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowdiy 
More  spoagy  to  sudc  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — IVAo  knows  wiuUfblknosf 
ThanHefitprisi  T)iew]piiiuiof  pfn^U  auivty,     -> 
y      -  Surety 


^  iL  irisOXLUS^  AHD  CltliSIDAi  f6 

Surety  secuie;  bttt  modest  doij4>t  b  caU*d 

Tlie  beacon  9i  the  w]^»  the  toot  that  searcKet     150 

To  the  bottomitf  thp  wotyt.    JUt  Helen  go<: 

Since  the  first  pword  was  dnawR  about  this  questipi^f 

£tKry  tithe  actttlf  *0umgst  many  thousand  ^mefli» 

Hath  hctf^  a$  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  oi^:s«* 

If  wp  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 

Xq  guard  a.thing  not  ours }  not  worth  to us» 

Had  it  our  name,  the  vahie  of  one  jten ; 

What  merlt*^  in  that  reason*  wjuch  deoies 

The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tm.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother  J  a6» 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  :of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dre^d  father,  in  a  e€ale 
Of  common  ouncejB  ?  will  you  with  counters  sun» 
TJbe  past-proportion  of  liis  infinity  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless^ 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  i^asons  ^  ^t  for  godly  sh^mef 
Hel^   No  mantis   though  y^  bits  so  sharp  at 

seasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our  father 
Scar  the^reat  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons,     170 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 
Tm.  You  are  for  digrams  ^nd  slumbers^  brother 

priest, 
Vou  fur  your  gloves  with  reason^     Hene  are  your 

reasons : 
Vou  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
Vou  know«  ^  swoord  jpmploy'd  is  perilous^ 

Eiij  And 


And  reason  Hies  Ae  el)}e6t  of  all  hum; 

M^o  manrds  then,  when  Hckiras  beholdf ' 

A  Grecian  and  his  sword^  if  he  do  set 

Tlic  very  wings  of  reason  to  hb  heds  J 

And  Hy  like  chidden  Mereiny  from  Jov^y  fte 

Or  like  a  star  dis-oii>M  ?^-Na/y  if  we  taSk  of  reason^ 

Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep  s  Manl^oodandhonoHr 

Should  have  hare  hearts,   woirfd  IlKy  hat  fat  their 

thoiights 
With  this  crammM -reason  t  reason  and  re^peft 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustyhood  deje6(. 

HeS.  Brother,  she  is  not  wprth  what  she  doth  eost 
The  holding. 

Trot.  Whatisanght,  Imtas  *tis  rained? 

He&,  3ut  value  dwells  not  in  particulariNrU  y  - 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity  190 

As  well  wherein 'tis  precious  of  itself. 
As  in  the  prizer :  *tis  mad  iddatry, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  j    *  *         "" 
And  thewHl  dotes,  ^atis  inclinable 
To  what  infeSiously  itself  affe<£^s, 
Wthout  some  image  of  the  affe6^ed  merit. 

frfii,  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  eleftion       "   * 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduft  of  my  wiU  i  '         * 

My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears,  *  ^ 

Two  traded  pilots  *Cwixt  the  dangerous  ahoies      soo 
Of  will  and  judgment ;  How  may  I  wrofd. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elefted. 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blenc)i  from  this,  and  to  atand  firm  by  honours  - 


J 


We  tura  not  bausit.  th^  stfllpf  U|H]|^  «!he 

liVhen  we  have  iQii'd  tiunfif  nor  the  mxaaatiiitt 

viand* 
Wedonotthrowinimn^pe&ivf  sieYe^  ^ 

Because  we  now  are  fuU.    It  wm  diniglit  inaet^ 
Paris  should  do  $ome  Ytngs^ncfi  on  the  Greejks : 
Your  breath  dt  full  .consent  belly*d  h]$  sails  f        2 to 
IPhc  <ea$  and  windf  <oid  Hrranglers}  took  a  truce»  » 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch'd  the  pprts  desir'd ; 
And,  forjub^fuiiit^  wMotliitfat  Greeks  held  «aptiv#^ 
^brought  a  G^lan  queen,  lytuMe  foiitli and fo^* 

neti^    •',   ■     ..  .    ,-.    ■ 

liVrii^es  Apollo>,  and  makes  p^e  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  herf  Ihe  Grecians  keep  our  aaint  t 
Is  she  worth  kcffpingi  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  lauiu:h*d  shove  a  thousand  shipt , 
Ani  tiim*d  erpvn'd  kkigs  to  nifrehaot$. 
^  you*U  avouch,  'twai  wii^pm  Paris  went  torn 

(As  you  BHAst  nc^f,  for  you  ail  eiry'd>«^«  go)^ 
If  you'll  conficse,  he  brought  home  nelpile  prize* 
(Asyipu  miist  needs^  for  you  all  daipp*d  ypuf  hand^ 
Afkd  cry^d-^inesiUiuiUi  /)  why  do  you  i^w 
TJie  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  s 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did^ 
Beggar  th^  eMiintttiofi  which  you  pnz'd 
Richer  than  eea  and  land  ?  Q  theft  most  base ; 
That  we  have  atoien  nvhat  we  do  fear  to  keep  1 
But,  thievesy  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen,        tj|# 
That  in  their  country  did, them  Chait  dis^pnce,    ^ 
We  fear  t&  warjtant  in  our  naitive  place  1 


|t  TftOILVS  ANIV  C&BSSIDA%  JB  H. 

Cas.\fVitJkin.1  Ciy^  Trojans^  cry  J 
*  Pn.  What  Boiael  wbat  shriek  it  tkts^ 
^1.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  koow  her  voioe«> 
C^.  IWitAin.}  Cry,  Trojans  i 
ii€&,  It  is  Cassandnu 

Enter  C  as  sand  r  a,  raving* 

Cas^  Cryv  Trojans»  cry  t   lend  me  tea  thousan^l 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophet  tears* 

HeQ^  Peace,  sister,  peace;^  24^ 

Cos,     Virgins  and  boys,   mid*>age  and  wrinkled 
elders. 
Soft  infancy^  that  nothing  canst  but  cry. 
Add  to  my.  clamours  I  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  t«  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  i  pradise  your  eyes  with  tears  t 
Tcoy,  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bumsusalU 
Cry,  Trojans,  cryl  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  1 
Qy,  cry^  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go*     [Exk. 

HeB.  Now^  yonthfiul  TrQilus,  do  not  theae  high 
strains  9$o 

Of  divination  in  our  sister  woiic 
Some  touches  of  remorse  \  or  is  your  bUMd 
So  madty  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason^ 
Nor  fear  of  had  success  in  a  bad  cause^ 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

TroL  Why,  brother  He^or, 
We  may  not  ^ink  the  justness  of  each  a&  I 

Such       ^ 


Such  and  no  other 4VMi^*nt  doth  Ibrm  it; 
Nor  onco  defe^  tht  ^coungc  of  our  nindB, 
Becaos*  Cassoiidm^t  road )  her  bniin>-sic|c  rafturpt 
Cannot  distaste  the  gppdiMM  of  a  quarrety  B6i 

Which  hath  (wr  seivieral  iiMioui«  atl  <ngag*d 
To  make  it  gracious*    F«r  my  fNriiratc  pait» 
I  am  no  more  touek'i  than  aU  Priam's  aoasf 
And  Jove  (brbpd,  thtve  6li9«Ul  4m  done  amongst  ae 
Such  things  as  woidd  4ifiend  the  wmkest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and'  mamtain  1 

Pm^.  Eise  nd^  the  world  ODiMriiiceeffl0fity 
As  well  my  •qndertfl&mgSy  as  yeur  ooonsris  \ 
Sut  I  attest  the  gods,  your  Adl  «ons^  a/a 

Gave  wings  to  my  )pvopeasian,  aAii  ottt  off 
AU  lears  attending  4m  ea  di»  a  f>ro^a•' . 
For  what,  alae,  «aii  eiiese  ai^  ftiagk  ^mu  > 
Wliat  propugnafion  is  in  4me  maii^s  y^alDury 
To  standrtha  push  asid  enmity  of  tjiose 
This  quarrel  would  excite  r  Yet,  I  protest. 
Were  I  alona  ta  pass  tiic  dHBciiitieSy 
And  had  as  aMple  power  as  f  have  wiily 
F^ris  should  ne*«r  mtnuft  what  he  hM$k  done^ 
liar  faint  in  th(e  pursHlr.  fit6 

'  fri.  Farisy  youepeak 
Like  one  besotted  on  your  aweet  deUghta  t 
You  havethe  haaey  stiil,  but  these  the  gaU  \ 
So  to  be  valiant,  is<Aa  pndse  at  alt. 

Par^  Sir^  I  propose  not  measly  %^  myself 
The  pleasures  sudi  a  bfattty  brings  with  it;    '  ' 

J^ut  I  woadd  )|imi  the  aail.of  her  Mr  rape       .        - 
4  ')  Wip'd 


^  TILOILUS  AND  C&BSSIDiU  JiB  ft^ 

Wip*d  ofF^  ihihoiiourable  keejnng  her* 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack*d  queen^ 
Disgrace  to  ^otir  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Vow  to  deliver  her  possession  iip»  291 

On  terms  of  base  compulsion?  can  it  b^ 
That  so  degenerate  a  jstrain  a's  this^ 
Should  oace  set  looting  in  your  generous  bosoms  ^ 
T)ierB*s  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  piuiy» 
Without  a  heart  to  dare>  or  sword  to  draw« 
When  Helen  is  defended;  :nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestowM^  or  detthiunfam^d^ 
Where  Helen  is  the  subject  s  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her»  whom,  we  know  well^ 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel*  30c 

HeQ.  Paris,  andTroiUis^  you  have  both  said  well^ 
And  on  the  cause  «nd  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd^  but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men^  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  s 
The  reasons,  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  pasiion  of  distemper*d  bloody 
Than  to  make  up  a  fnee  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  For  pleasure,  and  revenge^ 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice       51s 
Of  any  true  decision*.    Nature  ci^ivesy 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  llieir  owners  \  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  afifedUon ; 
And  that  ^asfi.  miiuiai^  of  paurtial  induluenc^ 

To 


SSt  n^         ^raiSihXifL  ANor  c&essida;  5C 

To  their  benummed  wills,  resist  the  same ; 

There  is- a  law  in  each  weU-order'd  nation. 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are  3Sd 

Most  disobedient  and  refra^lory. 

li  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta*s  king,-— ^ 

As  it  is  known  she  is, ^these  moral  laws 

Of"  nature,  and  qf  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  returned :  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    He£tor*s  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  fte'erthelcss. 
My  sprightly  brethren,  I  propehd  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ;  33p 

F'or  'tid  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 
Trot,-  Why,  there  you  tonch'd  the  life  of  our  «k- 
sign  : 
Wefe  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affe^led 
Than  the  performance*  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.    But,  worthy  Heftor,. 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes, 
And  fame^  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us :  341 

For,  I  presume,  bi'ave  Heftor  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory, 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 

For  the  wide  world's  revenue* 

He.B. 


HeS,  I  «flt  youray 
Vou  valiaot  oisyrifig  of  great  Pmiiitts»-MMh.. 
I  have  a,  roistiag  cbadlei^e  aent  MOioflgat 
The  duU  and  fa6tious  noblei  of  the  Grtfdd, 
Will  strike  amaEemeAt  to  their  drowsy  spidts  s     3 j(^ 
I  was  adverti0*d  their  great  general  ikpt» 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  cr^tf 
This>  I  pUBMime^  will  wak€  him*  lEj0entL 


SCENE  III. 

. 1 

VU  Grecian  Camp.    ACRILlss^  9^.    inter  Tntt* 

SITES. 

Hownow^  Thersites)  what,  lost  in  the  labyrinth 
of  thy  fury  f  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it  thus  ? 
he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  htm :  O  worthy  sati^Ei£tion  1 
*would,  it  were  otherwise^  that  I  coukL  beat  himy 
whilst  he  rail'd  at  me  t  *Sfoot»  1*11  learn  to  conjiut 
and  raise  devils*  but  rU  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful 
execrations.  Then  tbere^s  Achilles*-^  rare  engineer. 
If  Troy  be  not  taken  Uill  these  two  undermine  it,  the 
walls  will  stand  *till  they  fall  of  themselves.  O  thou 
great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou 
art  Jov€  the  king  of  gods  i  and»  Mercury,  lose  aU 
the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  CadtKeui ;  if  ye  take  not 
that  little  little  less-than-little  wit  from  them  that 
they  have  1  which  short-arm*d  ignorance  itself  knows 
»  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention 

» 

deliver 


deliver -a  fly- from  a  ^ideri  withoat  dnvvriiig  the 
massy  iron»  and  cutting  the  web.  htttr  this^  the 
irengeance  on  the  whole  camp  (  or,  rather^  the  bone* 
ache  I  ^r  that>  methihks,  is  the  curse  dependant  oa 
dw«e  th^t  war  for  a  placket*  i  have  said  xny  prayers ; 

an4  <^^vi^  ^^Tff  ^y  Amen.  What^  hoi  my  \ox^ 
Achilles!       ^  '  375 

£a/^  pATfL0CLV9. 

Fair.  ^Who's  there  ?  Ther»tes?  Good  TherMtes^ 
^me  in  iua4  rail. 

Tktr^  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counter* 
felt,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slippM  out  of  x«f  contem* 
plation :  but  k  is  no  matter.  Thyself  upon  thysdf ! 
The  common  curse  of  maakindy  folly  and  ignorance, 
be  thine  in  great  revenue  !  heaven  bless  thee  from  a 
tutor,  and  iKscipline  com^  not  near  thee  I  Let  thy 
blood  be  thy  diredlion  *till  thy  death !  then  if  she^ 
tiiat  lays  thee  out,  says — thou  art  a  fair  corse,  1*11  be 
twom  aAd  swonft  upon'ti  she  never  shrouded  any  but 
lazars*    Amen.    Whereas  Achilles  ? 

Ptttr.  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  prayer? 

Ther.  Ay;  The  heavens  hear  me  I 

£af«- Achilles. 

Jddl.  Who*s  there  ?  ^o 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AckiL  Where,  where? — Art  thou  come?  Why, 
nyeheese,  a^  digestion,  why  hast  thort  notierv'd 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meah  ?  Come  \  what's 
Agamemnon  1 
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'   7%itr.  TKy  commander,  Achilles ;— Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites  j  Then  telt  me,  1  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Ilitr.  Thyknower,  Patroclus;  Then  tell- nte,  Pa- 
troclus',  what  art  thou  ?  40  f 

Pair.  Thou  may'st  tdf,  that  know*str 

Achil.  O,  tell,  ten. 
'    ^[her,  1*11  decline  the  whole  question.     Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ;   I  am 
PMrodus*  knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Pair.  You  rascal ! 

ner:  Peace,  fool;  I  have  not  done. 

Achil.  He  is  a  privilcgM  man. — ^Proceed,  Thersrtes. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  \  Achilles  is  a  fool; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  afbressdd,  Patroclus  is  a 
fool.  41s 

AchiL  Derive  this;  come, 

ner,    Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  oiFer  to  command 
Achilles  \   Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon  ;  Thersites  is  a.  fool,  to  serve  such  a 
fool  $  and  Patrodhis  is  a  fool  positive. 
^Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.    Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. It 

suffices  me,    thou  art.      Look  you,    who  comes 
here?  421 

Enter   Agamemnon,    Ulysses,   Nastok,   Dio- 

MEDBS,  and  AjAX. 

AchiL  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  no  body  :•— Come 
ta  with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit. 

Ther, 


TImt.  Here  U  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery  T  all  the  argument  is — a  cuckold,  and  a 
whore ;  a  good  quarixl,  to  draw  emulous  fafliong, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Nawthe  dxyKr^^oon  the 
subjc^  !  and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all  I 

[Eat. 

Aga.  Where  it 'Achilles  I  4B9 

PatT,  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dicpos'd,  myloid. 

A^a.  Let  it  be  known  to  bint,  that  we  are  here* 
He  shent  our  messengers  ;   and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him  1 
Let  him  be  tdd  to;   lest,  perchance,  bethink 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place« 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

PMt.  I  chall  so  say  to  him.  \Exiu 

UljO'  W£  saw  him  at  the  o|Wniag  of  his  tent ; 
Be  is  not  sick.  439 

Ajax.  Yes,  Uon-sick,  sick  of  a  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man; 
but)  by  my  head,  'tis  pride ;  But  why,  why  \  let  hiia 
shew  tts  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[70  Agambmnok. 

Ned.  What  moves  Ajax  thui  to  hay  at  him  i 

Vlyx.  Achilles  lutth  inveigled  his  fool  from  Jiim. 

Not.   WhoF  Thersitesl 

Vlyu.  He. 

Nut,  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
liis  argument. 

Wytt.    No  ;  you  se^  he  is  tus  ai;gumeot,  that  has 

iiii  arpunflit  J  Achilles.  4^1 

Fij  *««. 
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ffe$t.  At]  the  betters  tlidr  fbi^Bon  Is  mora  our  w£ib» 
tfian  their  faction:  But  it  was  a  stron|;  composure,  d 
fool  could  disunite. 

l//y«.  The  amity,  that  wisdom  knits  not,  foHy  may 
easily  untie.    Here  comes  Patrodfts.  * 

Re-enter  Tir%0CLV%» 

'  Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ufyss*   The  elephant  hath  joints,    but  pone  for 
courtesy  5 
His  le^s  ^re  for  necessity,  not  for  flexmie. 

Patf^  Achilles  bids  me  say— he  is  mudi  sorry,  46^ 
If  any  thing  moine  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state,         ^ 
*i*b  call  on  him  }  he  hop'es,  it  is  no  <>ther. 
But,  for  your  heakh  and  you  digestion  sake,         ^ 
All  after-d}i)ner*s  breath, 

Aga,  Hear  you,  PatrocIuS;— — 
We  ar^  too  well  acquainted  vi^ith  these  ai)sweh ; 
But  his  evasion,  w^n^M  thus  swift  with  scom^ 
Cannot  out-fly  our  app^e^ensi6nl• 
Much  attribute  he  tiath  i  and  pmch  the  reason     470 
Why  we  ascribe  it  tp  Jiini :  yet  all  h!s  virtues,— 
NcfC  virtuously  on  bis  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea^  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  Uhtasted.    60  and  teU  him. 
We  come  to  speak  to  him :   And  you  shatl  not  ^1^   * 
If  ycRi  do  say-— we  think  him  6ver-ppoud, 
A«ij  under-honest  I  in^}f-assiimption-greater^     *  ^ 

Thaa 
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A^mnUf  tii4  iMikniiaiik^  anicii  motegmdcy    . 

And  altogether  more  tradable* 

f   /jax.  Why  «hftiiki  « IRU  l»e  proud  } 

How  dotk  pride  gr»w  I  I  know  not  wluit  pride  if^ 

jiga.   Your  miad^t  the  dearer,  Ajax,  and  fMir 
▼irtuts 
The  fairer.    Ht  that's  proud,  eatt  up  himtdf  i 
IPride  is'his  own  glass,  {lis  awn  trumpsT,  hi*  ^ 
Own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  5t« 

But  in  the  deed,  devours  the  dead  V  the  praise. 

Jftue,  I  d9  hate  a  proud  faan,  as  I  hate  the  ongen- 
dering  of  toads.  ^ 

^  l^est.  [Asule.]  And  yet  he  leves  fainsslf ;  Is  it  net 
strange  ? 

Ulyis,  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow* 

Aga,  What*s  his  excuse ) 

Vfyss.  He  doth  ittly  on  none  { 
But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose^ 
Without  observance  or  lespef^  of  any,  520 

In  will  peculiar  and  in  sdf-adraissioa. 

AgiL,  Why  will  he  AQ^,  upon  our  fair  request^ 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  reqoest's  sake 
only, 
He  maices  impprtant<  Possest  he  is  wjth  greatness  ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quiurels  at  self-br^th  c  imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  4isceurse, 

That, 
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Thutf  'tvixthUwcBtsil  ami  kii  a&ive  partly 
Kiiigl/jpia'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages,  530 

And  batttra  dovA  himsi^i  What  should  I  say  t 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud^  that  the  death  tokens  4»f  it    • 
Oiy— Ar«  recovery* 

jiga,  Itet  AJ4x  go  la  him.— ^— 
Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  twitt 
*Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well ;   and  will  b«  ltd, 
At  yiMir  request,  ft  Httla  from  hinsrif. 

Ufyss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  bt  so  I 
We*ll  consecrajt^th«  steps  that  Ajax  makes^ 
When! they  go  from  Achilles!  Shall  the  proud  lord. 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  wUfa  hit  own  seam  j       541 
And  ijever  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughtsyi^^eare  sueh  as  do  rtvolve 
Aad  niminBie  himself>'— ^sli  he  be  worshipp^ 
Of  thit  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  i 
HOi  this  thrieOf  worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 
Miuit  |iot  so  stale  his  palm,  iu>hiy  acquired } 
Nor,  by  my  will,  a^subjugate  hit  metit^ 
As  amply  titled  as  Aehilies  it, 
Sy  goipg  to  AcIuUes :  350 

That  were  to  enlard  hit  fat*already  pride  i 
And  add  more  coals  to  Caneer,  when  he  burns 
Wi^  entertaifiing  groat  HyptHon. 
This  lord  go  to  him )  Jupiter  forbid  1 
And  say  in  thunder--*^tf4t^,  g9is  kim. 

NtU.  O,  this  is  well }  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[  Aside, 
Bio, 
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Did.  And  how  ikis  sileiice  drifiks  np  this  applause ! 


Jjax,  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  anned  6u 
1*11  pash  him  o'er  the  face* 

jiga.  Of  no,  you  shall  not  go.  jjfi^ 

Ajax.   An  he  be  proud  with  mr,  1*11  phecEchis 
pride  :-«- 
JLet  me^o  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hai^  {upon  ovr 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry  insolent  felloWyoM^ 

j\r<f^  How  he  describes  himself  1  {Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable) 

Uiyss.  The  raven  chides  blackness*  [Aiide^ 

Ajax.  1*11  let  his  humours  blood. 

Aga*  He  will  be  the  physicianj  that  should  be  the 
patient*  .  [Atide^, 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o*  my  mindy—  570 

Ulyss,  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion*  [Aside* 

Ajax,  He  should  not  bear  it  SO9 
He  should  eat  swords  first :  Shall  pride  carry  it  \ 

Nest,  An  *twould9  you*d  carry  half.  lAside* 

Ulyss,  He  would  have  ten  shares*  [Aside, 

Ajax,  I  will  knead  him,  *I11  make  him  supple: — 

Nest,  He*s  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force  him  with 
praises  1  [Aside, 

pour  in;  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry. 

Ulyss,  My  lord»  you  feed  tQO  nwch  on  this  dislike* 

[70  AGAII£MN0N. 

/it^»  Our  noble  general,  do  npt  dp  so*  580 

Dio. 


Dig.  Ywi  must  prcpsrc  to  Bght  widimit  AduHei. 

Uijiit.  Why,    'iis  thk  naming  of  him  does  him 
t  '-'•         hgrnn. '    - 

Here  ii  a  man But  'tij  before  his  face ;  ■ 

I  will  be  silent.  ?  ■■   - 

Afetf,  Wherefore  should  jroo  so? 
He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  h. 
•  Ufyii.  Eno*  the  whola  world,  he  la  ai  Taliant. 

Aja».  A^AoitesM  &^,  that«halt  palter  thus  wiitj 
iwl         ■ 
'WouIdhewereaTrc^ul     ' 

Ncit.  Wtet  a  »iee  were  it  in  AJax  now^—       550 
.  Ufysi.  If  he  wert  pnwd  ? 

DtB.  Or  csvetouft  of  p'ritise  I  ■  ' 

Ufyu.  Ay,  or  «n1y  b<»-ne  » 
■■■  Did.  Or  strange,,  op  arff^^ffafledt  ■*       ,  • 

Vfyii.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thon  ait  of  sweet 
composure  J  „.    „ 

Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck  1 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutors  and'thy parts  ftf  nature 
Thrice-Kim'd,  beyond  be>'Ond  all  erudition  : 
ItutJiP'tbUdiscijdui'dtby  antuto^hVi     ':      1^  :? 
let  Mars  divitte  eternity  in  tmsm,  600 

And  ^e  him  half*!  and,  for  thy  vigor, 
BDll-bearing  Milo  his  jsMlini  >yield 
To  snewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom,       ; 
Wkich,  tike  a  bourni  a  pale,  a  shore,  conGnes 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Nestofj^ 
Instrvfted  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  -bilt  be  wise  j— 
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But  pardon,  &tlier  Neslor»  were  your  days 
^  green  as  AjaXt  and  your  brain  so  temper*d. 
Yon  should  not  have  the  emineace  of  him,  6io 

But  be  as  Ajax. 

jijax.  Shall  I  call  you  father } 

Nest*  Ay,  my  good  son. 

JDio,  Be  rurd  by  hiniy  lord  Ajax. 

Ufyis*  There  is  no  tarrying  here  i  the  hart  AcbiUes 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war^ 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To.morrow» 
We  must  with  all  ourmain  of  power  stand  fast: 
And  here's  a  lord,— come  knights  from  east  to  west^ 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Aga*  Go  we  to  council.    Let  Achilles  sleep : 
Xight  boats  sail  swift,   though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep.  [ExewU. 

ACTIII,    SCENE  L 

Troy*    The  Palaa.    Enter  Pa  n  D  aru  s>  and  a  Servant^ 

IMunck  tottkin,^^ 

Pandarus, 

r  R I B  ND !  youl  pray  you,  a  word:   Do  not  yoa 
follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv*  Ay,  sir,  when  h»  goes  before  me. 

fyn.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  inean  ? 

'  Saw. 


jAIlt.         TkOiLDB  And  CKiisibA^  €3 

StTv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  'Vpon  tbe  lord. 
Pa^.   You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman  i  I 

must  needs  i^^se  him. 
Sot.  The  lord  be  pnused  I 
Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  I 
Stn.  'Faith,  s:r,  superfidxlty.  ta 

Pax,  Friend,  know  mc  better ;  I  am  the  lord  Pan- 

StTV.  I  hafe,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pat.  I  do  de^re  it. 

Sen.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace  ? 

Pan.  Grace !  not  so,  friend;  hon<Hir  and  lordship 
are  my  titles ;— ^What  nrosick  is  this  i 

Strv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir  :  it  is  musick  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Enow  you  the  musicians  f  ao 

Sen.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan,  Who  play  they  to  f 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  F 

Stnr.  At  mine,  «r,  and  thdrs  that  love  miisick. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  i 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  anotker;  lam 
too  courtly,  and  tliou  art  too  cunning :  At  whose  re- 
vest do  these  men  play  t  30 

Scth.  That's  to't, indeed,  sir:  Marry,  sir, at  there- 
quest  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ;  with 
Um,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart -blood  of  beauty, 
love's  invisible  soul,-^~  * 


Pan.  WhO|  iny  cousia  Creswda  ? 

Strv.  No,  sir,  Helen  i  Could  you  n^t.  find  oitf^at 
by  ber  attributes  ?  .1 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fdlow,  that  tiioii  hnt  not  ^ea 
the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with  Pari^  ffpm 
jthe  prince  Troilus  :  I  will  make  a  cqinpliincntal  as- 
sault upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths«  4* 

Serv.  Sodden  business !  there's  a  stew'd  phras!e»i»^ 

deed  I 

Enler  Paris,  and  HsLKfr,  oXiendtd. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  yoii,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company  I    fair  desires,   in  all  fair  measure,  feirif 
guide  them  1— especially  to  you,    fair  queen  I  £air 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  I 
,    HeUn.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen,— 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  mu^k*  50 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin  t  and,  by  my  Ijfc, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again  ;  you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — ^NeU,  he  is  full 
of  harmony. 

Pan.  Ti-uly,  lady,  no. 

Jklcu  O,  sir,«-*-N. 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. , 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord  1   well,  you  say  sola  SXs, 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen  :-^ 
jMy  lordt  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ?  60 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  bed^c  urout^  W0*11  hear 
you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan. 
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Pan,  Ajf  good  my  lord^     Why  should  you  say—' 
Cressida?  n0|  your  poor  disposer's  sick* 

Par,  I  spy. 

Pan*   You  spy!   what  do  you  spyir-^Gomei  give 
me  an  instrument.— Now,  sweet  queen^ 

Helen*  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  you 
have,  sweet  queen.  loo 

Mden,   She  shall  have  it,  liiy  lord^  if  it  be  not  my 
lord  Paris. 

Pan,   He !   no,  she*ll  none  of  him  i  they  two  ar« 
twain « 

Helen,  Falling  in,  after  falling  outj  may  Make  them 
three. 

Pan,   Come,  come,  1*11  hear  no  more  of  this ;  1*11 
sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen,  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.    By  my  troth,  sweet 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead.  no 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will  undo  us 
1^1.    Oh,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  I 

Pan,  Love !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'faith. 

Par,  Ay,  good  now,  loVe,  love,  nothing  but  love. 

Pan,  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so  s 

Lovef  lavef  nothing  but  looe^  still  moti! 

For,  oAy  love's  Sow 

Shoots  buch  and  doe  : 

The  shaft  confounds  1 2^ 

Not  that  it  wounds f 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These 
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Yet  that  wkicA  sums  the  wound  to  kiU^ 
DotktMmohl  ohi  to  hal  hal  hel 

So  dying  Jove  lives  stiU  i 
Ohl  OklawhUe^  hi  ha!  ka  I  hal 
Okl  ohl  groans  out /or  ha!  hal  ha! 

H^  hoi        19$ 

Helen.  In  lovci  i'i^thf  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose* 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves^  love ;  and  that 
l^reeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts^ 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan*  Is  this  the  goneration  of  love  ?  hot  blood,  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  deeds?— Why,  they  are  vipers  : 
Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord,  who*s 
a>field  to-day  \ 

Par.  He^or,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy  ;  I  would  fain  have  ann*d 
to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so*  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilos  went  not }  1 49 

Helen,  He  hangs  the  lip  at  sometliing;-— you  know 
all,  lord  Pandanis* 

Pan,  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen.— I  long  to  hear 
how  they  ^cd  to-day, — ^You'll  remember  your  bro. 
ther*s  excuse  ? 

Par,  To  a  hair. 

Pan, '  Farewel,  sWeet  queen. 

Helen,  Commend  me  to  your  niece.  150 

Pan,  ImWi  sweet  queen*    [Exit.  Smnda  Retreat, 

G  i  j  far. 
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Par*   They  are  come  franlitlds  let  vt  to  Mam*s 
haH, 
To  greet  the  warrbrs.    Sweet  Helena  I  ibimC  wo«  you 
To  help  unarm  our  He£h»r «  Ms  •tuM^om  Vuckks, 
With  these  yomr  whlt«  «iidM»itiiig  infers  touch Vi, 
Shall  more  obey)  than  to  the  edge  of  steel,         ' 
Qr  force  hf  Oreekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  He6lor. 
'  Hekn.   *Twyi  milkc  us  pMttd  to  be  hit  serrant, 

Paris  t 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  dutf  ife 

Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  0iaa  we  have ; 
Yea,  over- shines  ourself. 

Par,  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.  {EMntnt. 

4 

f  Ai«t)ARtrs*  Gtfn^M.     £fferrPANDARVs,  and  Tkov^ 

LUS*  Aftfll, 

Pan,  How  now }  whereas  thy  master  I  at  my  cou^ 
sin  Crossida^s } 
^  Sin.   ^Of  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduft  hini 

thither.  i 

£»/<rr*raoiI*V8» 

«  fan.  Oy  here  he  comes.#-«Ho«r  nowi  how  now  f^ 

fTtM*  $imik^  walk  off.         , 

Pan. 
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Pan.  Have  you  seea  my  cousin  e  Ijrd 

Troi.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door| 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks> 
Staying  for  waftage.    O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fiskU, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds    , 
Proposed  for  the  deserver  I  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid*s  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid  I 

Ban.    Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I  will  bring  her 
straight.  .    [£xif  Panoa&vs* 

Troi.  I  am  giddy;  expe^iatioQ  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet  x%x 

That  it  enchants  my  sense ;  What  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  ne£^ar  \  death,  I  fear  mei 
Swooning  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine. 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers ; 
1  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distin^ion  in  n>y  joys  { 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps        i^ 
The  enemy  flying* 

Re-enUr  Pavdarvs* 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  |she*ll  come  straight ; 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  an4 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  fray'd  with  a 
sprite :  I*U  fetch  her.    Jt  is  tlie  prettiest  vUUun : — she 

Gjij  fetches 
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fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new-ta*en  sparrow. 

[fxtlPAKDARUS* 

Troi,  Even  such  a  passton  doth  embrace  my  b<»« 
8om: 
My  htart  beats  thidcer  than  a  feveroa'a  pulse  $ 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring  too 

The  eyt  of  majesty* 

£^ter  Pan pARU3>  ^  CnjessjpA. 

Pan.  ComOy  eome,  what  seed  you  blush  I  shame*a 
a  baby. — ^Here  she  is  now  t  swear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me.^»Whatj  are  you 
gone  again }  you  must  be  watch'd  era  you  be  made 
tame»  must  you  i  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways ; 
an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you  i*  the  files.** 
Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  }-^omc»  draw  this  cur« 
tain,  and  let's  see  your  pifture.  Alas  the  day,  how 
loth  you  are  to  offend  day-light  I  an  'twere  dark, 
you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so  $  rub  on,  and  kiss  the 
mistress.  Hownow^  a  kiss  in  fee-farm  I  build  there, 
cai^nter  ^  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your 
hearts  put»  ere  I  part  you.  The  faukon  as  the  tercel, 
for  all  the  ducks  i*  the  river  $  go  to»  go  to.  a  15 

Trot,  You  have  bereft  ne  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  s  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  H  she  call  your 
aftivity  in  question.  What,  billing  again }  here  s-^ 
in  wiiness  wkireof  the  psrties  intenksngMkiy-'-^-JCom^ 
^n,  come  ia$  I'll  goget  a  fire.  [Ixit  PAMDAtui. 
f  Cre. 
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Cri*  Will  y«u  walk  in,  my  lord  I 

TroL  O  CrMsidfty  how  often  have  I  wish'd  ma  thos  } 

On*  Wish'dy  my  loid  ^^The  goda  grant  IwO  my 
lordl 

7r«c.  Wbat  should  thty  gnmt }  what  makn  this 
prttty  abruption  t  What  to^  curious  dreg  espies  my 
awcet  lady  in  the  fmintain  of  our  love  ? 

Cr«.  More  drogs  than  water,  if  my  fears  hare  eyes. 

Trci.  Fears  rndfte  devils  of  eherubims ;  they  nevep 
see  truly.  '  ^  03 1 

Crt.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  r^asoii  leads,  finds  safer 
footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without  fear :  To 
finur  the  wofSC»  oft  cures  the  worsL 

7r«.  O9  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear  x  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Crt.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither } 

Trfii,  tfothhig^  but  our  undertaipngs  $  when  we 
vovf  to  weop  seas,  Uve  in  ftre»  eat  rocks,  tame  tygers} 
thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough^  thaii  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love,  ladyy-^that  this  will 
is  infimte,  and  the  exeoution  confinM ;  t^at  the  de- 
sire is  bovndlosSy  and  the  a£):  a  slave  tp  limit. 

Crtf  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performanee 
than  they  are  sdile,  and  yet  reserve  aa  ability  that 
they  never  perform  |  vowing  more  ihan  the  perfis^Uon 
of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of 
one.  They  that. have  fhc  voice  of  lions,  and  the  aft 
of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  t  950 


Tm.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we :  Praise  us 
^  wearetastedy  allow  us  as  we  proire;  our  headshall 
go  bare,  ^tUl  merit  crowa  it :  no  perfection  in  rever- 
sion shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  will  not  name 
desert,  before  his  lartli  $  andj  being  born»  his  addi- 
tion sh^  b^  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith  :  Troi- 
}us  shall  be  su<^  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say 
worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth 
(an  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troikis, 

fre.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ?  ^6p 

Pan.  What,  t>lushing  still  ?   have  you  not  done 

talking  yet  > 

Cr€.  Well,  unfile,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicata 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
pf  you,  you'll  giye  him  nie ;  Be  true  to  my  lord  i  if 
he  flinch,  chide  me  for  itt 

Troi.  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your  uncle^s 
word,  and  my  firm  ffdth^  9^ 

Pan,  Nay,  J*ll  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  jouv 
kindred,  though  they  be  bng  ere  they  are  woo'd« 
they  arc  constant,  being  won :  they  arc  burrs,  I  can 
tell  you  i  they*ll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cre^  Boldness  comes  to  me  npw,  and  brings  me 
heart  :t — .  ^ 

Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day, 
for  many  weary  months. 

^of»  Why  was  my  Crcssid  then  so  hard  to  win  f 
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Cre,  Hard  to  seem  won ;,  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever— Paitlon  me  s — 
If  I  confess  mucli)  you  wUI  ptay  the  tyrant*         tto 
I  love  you  n«w ;  but  not,  ^till  nowy  ao  much 
But  I  m^it  mast«r  it  t        in  fakh,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  w«re  Hke  «nbrldM  children^  grown 
Too  headatrong  for  their  mother :  See^  we  fools  I 
Why  have  I  blabbed  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us^ 
When  we  ara  ao  un<«eret  to  ourselves  I 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo^d  you  not  { 
And  yet,  good  fidtb,  I  wished  mysdlf  a  man ; 
Or,  that  we  women  had  nien*«  privilege ' 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For»  in  this  r«pture»  I  shall  surely  speak  a^f 

The  diing  Iishall  repent.    Sei{,  see,  your  silence, 
Ctipning  in  duQnbness^  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very,  soul  of  counsel  t  Stop  my  mouth. 

Trot.  And  shall)  aHseitsnyeetmusick  issues  thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'faith. 

Cre*  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me; 
*Twa^  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I  am  ashamed  $ — ^O  heavens  I  what  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  tiiae  wHl  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord.         360 

Trot.  Your  leav,  sweet  Cressid  ^ 

Jfwi.  Leave  I «  an  you  >  take  leave  -till  to-morrow 
morning,—-- 

(jfre.  Pray  yon,  content  you. 

Trot,  What  offends  you,   ladyf 

Crc»  Sir,  mme  own  company; 

Troli 


Trot.  You  caimot  ^hun  yourself. 

Cre,  Let  me  gQ  $uul  try : 
I  hfive  a  kiad  of  splf  resides  with  youj 
But  an  ^pkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave,  3 10 

To  be  another's  fool.    I  would  be  gone  •.•*—« 
Where  is  iny  wit  \  I  ^peslk  I  know  not  what. 

Trd.  Well  know. they  what  they  ^peak^  that  speaA: 
60  wisejy, 

Cre,  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  shew  more  cnh  than 
love ; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession. 
To  angle  for  yoiur  thoughts :  But  yoa  are  wise  % 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
{Exceeds  man's  might  {.  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tr^l'.  Qi  th»t  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you),  3«t 

To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love  $ 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  iiQd  youth. 
Out-living  beauties  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  1 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  coavince  me,«^ 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnowM  purity  in  love ; 
IJow  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  4U11, ' .  330 

I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth« 

Crt,  In  that  I'll  war  with  you, 

Trou  O  virtuous  fight, 
>Vhf  n  ri^ht  with  ri^ht  wars  who  shall  be  most  right ! 

Tri» 


r 


Trae  swains  in  love  shaUy  inthe  worid  conte^ 

Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes^ 

Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare^ 

Want  similiesy  truth  tir*d  with  iteration,— 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  g^o 

As  sun  to  day^  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 

As  iron  to  adaihahti  as  earth  to  th^  centre,-* — ■- 

Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  trath. 

As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  ^itrd. 

As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  Wrse, 

And  ^anflify  the  numbers. 

Cre.  Prophet  may  you  be  I 
If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallowM  cities  up,  351 

And  mighty  states  charadterless  ar^  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory, 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  1  when  they  have  snd-^as  fal  se 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heiier*s  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  step- dame  to  her  son } 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick' the  he^c  of  falsehood, 
As  false .  a$  Cressid.  §60 

Pan,  Goto,  a  bargain  made  s  seal  it,  seal  it;  1*11 
be  the  witness .-*-~Here  I  hold  your  hand;  here,  my 
cousin^s.  If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another, 
since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together, 
kt  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world*s 

3  *"^ 


end  after  my  nainei  ca&  Ihem  all^P«tdtfs  s  I^ 
all  iitcoiittaiit  men  be  T^oilils^s,  mil  false  woauBa 
Cresaidsy  and  mA  brokert-betWeesft  Pandars  I    layt 

amen. 

'    Trot,  Amen.  If^ 

Cre.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen*  Whcrcupofi  I  wHl  ihcVir  you  a  bed. 
chamber ;  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  9peak  of 
your  pretty  enCounteilSi  press  it  to  death :  away. 

And  Ciq>id  grant  all  tongue«ty*d  maddens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear ! 

lExiknt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Grecian  Camp,  Enter  Agamemnon,,  Ulyss£S» 
DioMED,  Nestor,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and 
Calchas. 

>    Cd*  Now,  priaccsy  for  the  senrice  I  have  done  yoUy 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompence.    Appear  it  to  your  mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things^  to  Jov« 
I  have^abandion^d  Troy,  left  my  possessions,        3^1 
IncurrM  a  traitor's  namej  exposed  myself 
From  certain  and  possest  conveniences. 
To  dotibtfiil  fortunes ;  sequestring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  \ 
Aiid  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 

fl  As 
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As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted: 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste. 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit,  39a 

Out  of  those  many  regiitred  in  promise, 
Ybich,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  Riy  behalf. 
Aga.  Whatwouldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan!  makede- 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor^ 
Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  deny'd;   But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  afFairs," 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack,  406 

Wanting  hia  manage ;   and  they  will  aljjjost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him  1  let  him  be  scut,  great  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  oif  all  service  1  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Aga.  Let  Dioraedes  bear  him, 
And  bring  os  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.— Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  enterchange  :  4  is 

Withal,  bring  word— if  Heflor  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge  j  Ajax  is  ready. 

DioM.  This  shall  I  undertake  ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud,  to  bear, 

[faKDiOMiD,  andCKX.cin,i. 

^  EnttT 


f§  tRO^lCtrS  AK0  C^CSSFDA.  J^  Iff* 

Enfer  ACI*lE.LESy    and  FatrocIus,    hef$rt   tUir 

Tent*  \ 


Ufyss.  AchiiU*  stand*  i*  the  cnt?»iGC  of  his  tent 
Fleasc  it  our  general  to  pas«  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot  5— and,  princes  all^ 
lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him ;— - 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me, 
Why  «uch  unplauiive  eye*  are  bent,  why  tura^d  ov 
him :  4«» 

If  SO)  I  have  derisien  med'cinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drinfc  j 
It  may  do  good:  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  shew  itself,  but  pride;  for  supple  knee* 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fcc»» 

A^a.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along  ;-«-^ 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
Or  else  disdainfully^  which  ^all  shake  him  monf  439 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achii,  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me  Y 
You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more 'gainst  Troy, 

Aga.  What  say»  Achille»)  would  he  augl^  with 

US'? 

tlett.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  ge- 
neral i 
AckiL  No« 
Kest*  Nothing,  my  lord* 
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Aga,  The  better. 

AckU,  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men,  'How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ?  440 

^^27*  What,  does  the  cuckold  scora  mti 
'  Ajax,  How  now,  Patroclusf 

A€Aii.  Good  morrow^  Ajaju 

AjiPCm  Ual 

^itV.  Goodfiiorrow,, 

.4/Av.  Ay ;  and  good  next  day  too^  :[ExcimL 

Ackil*  >Wliat  inean  these  fellows  'f   kn^w  they  not 
Achilles  ? 

Patr^   They  pass  by  strangely  :    4hey  w^rt  uiM  t^ 
beiid> 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles; 
To  come  as  iiun^ly^  as  they  us'd  to  creep  450 

To  holy  altars. 

AcAU,  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  I 
*Tis£ertaia,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  iMx  fbptun<^ 
Must  fall  out  with  iBen  too  x  What  tlie  dedin*d  i ^ 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the^ej^s  q{  dthers. 
As  fe^  in  his  own  falh  for  men,  lik/e  butterflies^ 
Shew  not  tiieir  mealy  wings  but  t»  the  suapimer  ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour  4  4)ut*s  honoured  for  ttiot^  honotn^ 
That  are  without  turn,  ^  place#  riches,  iivciur^    46P 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit: 
Which  when  they  fall,  te  b^ing  slippery  stinders, 
*The  love  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too, 

^o.thone  pluck  down  imether,  and  togedier 

Die  in  the  falL    But  tis  not  so  with  me : 

Hij  Fortune 
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Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 

Save  these  men^s  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 

Something  in  me  not  worth  that  rich  beholding 

As  they  have  often  given.    Heise  is  Ulysses ;         470 

I'll  interrupt  his  reading.-— How  now,  Ulysses  \ 

Ulyss,  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ? 

Ackil.  What  are  you  reading  \ . 

Ufyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 
Writes  me,  That  man — ^how  dearly  ever  parted. 

How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 

Cannot  make  bo^st  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  $ 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again  489 

To  the  first  giver. 

Ac  Ail.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 
The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others',  eyes  i,  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(Thjit  most*  pure  spirit  of  sense),  behold  itself. 
Not  gqipg  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  pppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  otherjs  form. 
JFor  spj^c^adon  turns  not  to  itself, ... 
'Till  it  h*.th.traveird,  and  is  marry'4  there  490 

Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all* 

UfysSj  I  do  no  strain  at  the  position. 
It  is  familiar)  but  at  the  authpr's  drift : 
Who,  in  jiis  circumstance,  pcpressjy  proT^s-   ■■  ■ 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thiag 

(Though 
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{[Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting), 
*Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others ; 
Nor  doth  lie  of  himself  know  them  for  au^ht 
*Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended  j  whioh,  like  an  axx:b,  ve* 

verberates  ^oo 

The  voice  again  \  or  like  a  :gate  of  steel 
Prontin^^  the  sun^  receives  and  readers  bactd 
His  figure  and  his*  heat.    I  was  muck  rapt  in  this  \ 
And  ^prehended  here  inlmiediately  ' 

Tlic  unknown  Ajax. 

HeavjenS)  what  A  man  is  there  1  a  ^ry  horse ; 
That  has  he  knowi  iiot  what.     Nature^  what  things 

thcr^  are^ 
Most  abje£t  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  mos^  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth !  Now  shall  we  see  to-mo(rpow 
An  a6t  that  very  chance  ddth  throw  upon  him,     511 
Ajax  renowned.    O  heavens,  what  sote6  men  dt>,    • 
While  some  men  leave  to  do !      ' 
How  some  men  cr^^  in  skitti^  fbrtuhe*s  hal!^ 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  -her  eyes  I 
How  one  tnan  eats  ii^to  ahother^s  ^ride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  Wantonness  f 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  !-^why,  even  ahreadf 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  oh  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  H[le6tx)r's  breast,        5:2c 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Acfnl,  I  do  believe  it:  for  they  passed  by  tne, 
As  misers  <io  by  beggars  j  neither  gave  to  me 

Hiij  Good 
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t  -J  -    >  » 

I 

Good  word,  nor;  look :   What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

IHyss.  Time  bath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-siz*d  mobster  of.  ingratitudes :   . 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;   which  are  de* 

-,  vour'd 

As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord,  530 

Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hj^og 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  ipstant  way  $ 
For  honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow. 
Where  one  ^ut  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path : 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue ;  If  you  give.way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direfl  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enured  tidet  they  all  rush  by. 
And  leave  yo,u  hindmost  j —  ^40 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  firs^  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abjedl.r^ar, 
0*er-run  and  trampled  on :   Then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  ycurs  i^  past^  iTH^st  o^er-top  yours : 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable , host, 
That  slightly  shakes  hi^parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
And  with  liis  arms  out->st^retch  d,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
Antl  Farewel  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; .  for  beauty,  wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service,      551 

»  Love, 
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Love,  friendship,  chanty,  are  subje^s  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  km,— — • 

That  ally  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gaWds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 

And  shew  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gil  o'er-dustcd. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 

Then  marvel  not   thou  great  and  complete  man,  560 

That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 

Since  things  in  niotion  sooner  catch  the  eye, 

Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee. 

And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again. 

If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself .  alive. 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent  j 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 

Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves. 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AcAiL  Oi,  this  my  privapy  570 

I  have  strong  rea3ons. 

Ufyss»  But  *gainst  your  privacy 
The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'Tis  known,  Acliilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

jicAiL  Hd!  known? 

Ufyss»  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold  j 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  5        5S0 
Keeps  place  with  thought  $  and  almost,  like  the  gods, 
Do€6  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 

There 
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There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 

Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 

Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 

Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to : 

AU  th^  commc«>e  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 

As  perfe£lly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 

And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 

To  throw  down  Heritor,  than  Polyxena :  5^ 

But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home,  ' 

When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump ; 

And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing,— 

Grtai  lUQor*s  sister  did  jickilles  win ; 

But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  kirn, 

parewel,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 

The  fool  slides  o*er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

Pair.  To  this  efFefl,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'd  you  : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loathM  than  an  effeminate  m^n  600 

Jn  time  of  af5lion.    I  stand  condemned  for  thi^ ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus  : 
(Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupi4 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dewrdrop  frpm  the  Upn*s  mane, 
Pe  shook  to  air. 

AcAil,  Sh*ll  Aja^  fight  with  Hc6lor  f 

Pair.  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour  l>y 
him. 

Adti.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake  s  610 

My 
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My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd.  • 

PtUr.  O,  tbea  beware  % 
Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves  t 
Omission  to  do  what  is. necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  lijce  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

AchiL  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patroclos  \ 
1*11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him  .  . 
To  invite  the  Trojan,  lords  after  the  combat,         %v§ 
To  see  us  here  unarm*d :  X  have  a  woman's  longing,  - 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hc6lor  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  htm,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  sav'd  I 

Enter  Thersites, 

Ther.  A  wonder! 

AckU,   What? 

Titer.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  Hie  fields  asking  foK 
himself. 

;  AckiL  How  so  ?  630 

.  Ti'htT,  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hector  j 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  ^^dgeU 
ling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

AckiL  How  can  that  b/e  ? 

Thtr.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock, 
a  stride,  and  a  stand  :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that 
hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her 
reckomng  x   bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,. as  who 

should 


•hould  say— there  ^  were  wit  in  this  head,  an^twould 
AUt ;  and  so  there  is  \  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  shew  without  knocking;. 
The  man*s  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  He£kor  break  not 
his  neck  i'tbe  combat^  he*U  break  it  himself  in  vain^ 
glory.  He  knows  not  me:  I  said,  Go^d^marrov, 
Ajax ;  and  he-  replies,  Thanks^  Agamemnon*  What 
think  you  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ? 
IIe*s  grown  a  very  Isuid^-fish,  languagdess,  a  monster^ 
A  plague  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both 
sides,  like  a  leather  jeiicin« 

Achit.  Thou  must  be  my  embassador  to  him^ 
Thersites.  651 

Ther,  Who,  I  ?  why,  he*ll  answer  no  body  t  he 
professes  not  answering ;  speaking  is  for  beggars ;  he 
wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pre- 
sence ;  let  Patrodus  make  demands  to  me,  you  shall 
see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AckU,  To  him,  Patroclus:  Tell  him, — I^umblf 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
He&or  to  come  unarm*d  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure 
safe  condu6it  for  his  person,  of  the  magnanimous,  and 
most  illustrious,  six^or-seven-times-honour'd  captain- 
general*  bf  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon,  &c.  Da 
this.  €6% 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax  I 

TXfr.  Hum ! 

Pair,  I  come  from  the  wortl^  Achilles. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invHe 
Ht&m  to  his  tent. 

93er* 


7%er,  Hum  I  Gyo 

Pair.    And  ta  procure  safe  coiidu^  from  Aga* 
neronon. 
Tier.  Agamemnon  ? 
Patr^  Ay,  my  lord. 
Tier.  Ha ! 

Pfl/r.  What  say  you  to*t  ? 
TAer,  God  be  wi'you,  wkh  all  my  heart. 
Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Tier.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o*clock 
it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he  ^hall  pay 
for  me  ere  he.has  me.  68 1 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 
.  Thr,  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart, 
AcAtI,  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  ^is  tone,  is  he? 
T%er.  No,  but  he*s  out  o'tune  thus.    What  musicfc 
wrIJ  be  in  him  when  He^or  has  knock''d  out  hi» 
brains,  I  know  not  i-  But,  I  am  sure,  none ;  unless 
the  fidler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlii^s  on. 
-  JcAU,  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight. 
Tier.   Let  nae  bear  another  to  his  horse;  for  that's 
the  more  capable  creature.  691 

AcAxi.  My  mind  is  troubled,  likealbuntain  stirred ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeunt  AcHiLtESf  andPkTKOCLVh, 
Tier.  ^Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep^  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

I  Exit. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  L 


A  Street  in  Troy,  Enter  at  one  Door  ^NEAS,  and  Ser^ 
vanty  with  a  Torch -^  at  another ^VAKiSy  DeiphobuSj 
An  TEN  OR,  andDiotAZDf  &c.  toitk  Torches, 

Paris, 

See,  ho !  who  is  that  there  ? 

Dei.  It  is  the  lord  ^neas. 

j£ne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ?— 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nought  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio,  That's  my  mind  too. Good  morrow,  lord 

JEneas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  .^neas ;  take  his  hand  t 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days,      lo 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field.  • 

y£ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 
During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce  s 
But  when  I  meet  you  armM,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and,  so  long^  health : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
JBy  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy.  99 
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JEne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  Hy 
With  his  face  backward.    In  humane  gentleness^ 
Welcome  to  Troy  I  now,  by  Anchiscs*  life. 
Welcome,  indeed  I  By  Venus*  hand  I  swear. 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio,  We  sympathize : Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 

If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die,  go 

With  every  joint  a  wound  ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 
jEne,  We  know  each  other  well. 
Dio,  We  do  j  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 
Par,  This  is  the  most  despightful  gentle  greeting. 

The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. 

What  business,  lord,  so  early  > 
£ne,  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I  know 

not. 
Par,  His  purpose  meets  you  ;  'Twas  to  bring  this 
Greek 
To  Caklias'  house  \  and  there  to  render  him 
For  the  en  freed  Anteiior,  the  fair  Cressid  :  40 

Let's  have  your  company  5  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge), 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night  5 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wliercfore :  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome, 
^w.  That  I  assure  you  \ 
:  I  Troilus 

i 
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Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Thafi  Cressid  borne  from  Troy.  50 

Par.  There  i»  no  help  5 
The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so^     On,  lord  j  we'll  follow  you, 

/£nc,  Goodmorrowy  all.  [Exit^ 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed  $  'faith,  tell  me 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship,— 
Who,  in  your  thou^ts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself,  orMendaus^ 

Dio.  Both  alike ; 
He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her      fe 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soylure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  tliat  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleasM  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois*d,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more  i 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore.  7a 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  country-yroman. 

Dio.  She's  bitter  to  her  country:  Hear  me,  Paris^*^ 
For  ^vcry  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  ;  for  every  scniple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain :  since  she  could  speak. 
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As  tediously^  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
Ypu  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cre.  Pr'ythee,  tarry  j — you  men  will  never  tarry, 

0  foolish  Cressida ! — I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarryM.    Hark  I  there^s 

one  up. 
Pan.  [IVitAin,]  What*s  all  the  doors  open  here  J 
Trot,  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 

Cre»  A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mocking : 

1  shall  have  such  a  life no 

Pan,  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maiden- 
heads ? — Here,  you  maid  I  whereas  my  cousin  Cres* 
sid  ? 

Cre,    Go  hang   yourself,    you  naughty   mocking 
uncle  1 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan,  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what  I — let  her  say  what : 
What  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cre.  Come,    come  j    beshrew  your  heart !    you*li 
ne'er  be  good. 
Nor  suffer  others.  ^  .119 

Pa9,  Ha,  ha  1  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capoc* 
chia  1 — hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep }  a  bugbear  take  him  I 

[One  AnocAsm 

Cre.  Did  not  I  tell  you  ? — 'would  he  were  knock'd 

o'tl>e  headl— 

Who's 
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^ipANDARUS  is  going  outy  enter  Troilus. 

Trot,  How  now }  what*s  the  matter } 

Ant,  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you^ 
My  matter  is  so  rash :  There  is  at  hand  150 

Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobiis, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Delivered  to  us  ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Dioraedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida.  i 

Trot.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

y£a«.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  efFeft  it. 

Troi,  How  my  achievements  mock  met— '        166 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  ^neas. 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

Ant.  Good,  gooci,  my  lord ;  the  secrets  of  neigh- 
bour  Pandar 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[£jr»/i/ Troilus,  ar^^neas. 

Pan,  Is*t  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The 
devil  take  Antenor  I  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor  1  I  would  they  had  brokers 
neckl 


Enter  Cressida. 

Crt. 

How 

now 

}  What  is 

the  matter  ? 

Who 

WIS 

here  \ 

170 

Pan. 

Ah, 

ahl 

. 

Cre^ 
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Cre,  Why  sigh  ypu  so  profoundly  f    where's  my 
lord  ?  gone  ? 
Tcjl  me,  sweet  uncle,  whait's  the  matter  ? 

Pan,  "'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth,  as  I 
am  above  1 

Crg,  O  the  gods  I — whzVs  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythce,  get  tlice  in 5  Would  thou  had*st  ne'er 
been  born !  I  knew»  thou  wouldst  be  his  death : — 

0  poor  gentleman! —  A  plague  upon  Anterior  1 

'  Cre,  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees,    180 

1  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan,  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  m\j»t  be 
gone ;  tho'u  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou  must  to 
thy  father,  and  be  gone  6:0m  Troilus;  'twill  be  his 
death ;  'twill  be  his  bane ;  he  cannot  bear  it* 

Cre,  O  you  immortal  gods  1— I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cre,  I  will  not;  uncle  t  I  have  forgot  my  father; 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me^      190 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine  I 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood. 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus !  Time,  force,  and  deaths 
Bo  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  j 
But  tlie  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep,  , 

Pan,  Do,  do. 

Cre,  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 
cheeks ;  199 

Crack 


i1 
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Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs»    and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus,    I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 


"»-«" 


SCENE  111. 
Mefort  Panoarits*  House.    Enter  "PAKlSf  T&OiLus^ 

^NEA5»  DiOMEOES,  &C. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning;  and  the  hour  prefixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  diis  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon  -.—Good  iiy  brother  Troilqs, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Trot.  Walk  in  to  her  house  j 
I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  t 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar  J  and  thy  brother  Troilus  «i^ 

A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart. 

Far.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity^  I  could  help!-- 
Pleaseyoui  walk  in   my  lords.  I£xe9ftu^ 


SCEl^E 
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SCENE  IK 


An  Apartment  in  Pand  arus'  House.  Enter  Pandakus^ 

and  Cressida* 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cre,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  f 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfei5t>  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  How  (;an  I  moderate  it } 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affei^ion,   .  8  so 

Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  lUy  grief  1 
JMy  love  admits  no  qua}if]^g  dross ; 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enfer  Troilus. 

Pan.    Here,  here,    here   be   comes. — Ah   sweet 

ducks  1 
Cre.  O  Troilus  I  Troilus  ! 

Pan,  What  a  p^ir  of  spe6lacles  is  herel  Let  me 
embrace  too ;  0  4^4r^-r-as  the  goodly  saying  is,— 

I  0  heftrt^  0  heavy  hearty 
Why  ii^Kst  thou  mtkgut  breaking  f  S30 

where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thqu  canst  not  ease  thy  smarts 
Byfriendsfiipf  nor  by  speaking. 
There  never  was  ^  t^uer  rhyme.    Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  m^y  (ive  to  Jiave^i^d  of  $uch  a  verse ; 
we  sec  it,  we  see  it.— ?How  now,  Umbs  ? 


^ 
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Trot.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  stram*d  a  purity. 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  whith         sl^^ 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities-^take  thee  from  me« 

Cre.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ayi  ay,  ay^  ay;  *tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cre.  And  is  it  tnie,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ?' 

Trot.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cre.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Trot.  From  Troy;  and  Troilus. 

Cre.  Is  it  possible } 

Trot.  And  suddenly;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  4)eguiles  our  lips  9^ 

Of  all  rejoindure^  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows, 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath': 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one.   . 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  hows 
As  many  farewels  as  be  stars  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath,  and  consigned  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ;  fi6l 

And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish*d  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

jEne.  [fVitAin.]  My  lord  I  is  the  lady  ready  F 

Troi.  Hark!  you  are  called :  Some  say,  the  Genius 

80 

Cries, 
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CrieSy  Cornel  to  him  that  instantly  must  die.— * 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind. 
Or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root. 

[fjTf^PANDARUS. 

Cre,  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians^  s/* 

Trof  •  No  remedy. 

Ore,  A  woeful  Cressid  *mongst  the  merry  Gredes  I-^ 
VThen  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Troi.  Hear  me,   my  love  :    Be  thoU  but  true  of 
heart—- 

Ore.  I  tniel  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is  this  } 

Trot,  Hay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly. 
For  it  is  p^Urting  from  us  :~* 
I  speak  not,  6e  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart :  t%m 

But,  ^  thou  true,  say  1/  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true^ 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cre.  O,  you  shall  be  expos*d,  my  lord,  to  danger» 
As  infinite  as  imminent  I  but,  1*11  be  true. 

Trot.  And  ril  grow  fiiend  with  danger.   Wear  this 
sleeve. 

Cre.  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  see  you  i 

Trot,  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  centinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation.    , 
But  yet,  be  true.  1 90 

Cre.  O  heavens  I-—be  true,  againt 

TroL 
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Trot.  Hear  why  I  speak  it»  love :   The  Grecian 
youths 
Are  well  composM,  with  gifts  of  nature  flowing. 
And  swelling  o*er  with  arts  and  exercise ; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afeard* 

Cre.  O  heavens  I  you  love  me  not, 

Troi,  Die  I  a  villain  then  1  300 

In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit  t  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  prqg- 

nantt 
3ut  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  stiH  and  dumb-discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cre.  Do  you  think,  I  will } 

TrM*  No.  310 

But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

j£ne,  llVitkin.]  Nay,  good  my  lord,  ■ 

Trot,  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Paris,  [PVitAin.]  Brother  Troilus ) 

Trot,  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 
And  bring  ^neas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Crt. 
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Crt,  My  lord,  will  you  be  tnie  ?  3E0 

Troi,  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault ; 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity ; 
WhiUt  ^ome  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crownS| 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. , 
Fear  not  my  truth  j  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — ^plain,  and  true, — ^there's  all  the  reach  oC  it. 

£/i/^^NEAS,  Paris,  an^DiOMED. 

Welcome,  sir  Biomed  I  here  is  the  lady, 

Whom  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 

At  the  port,  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand  j        330 

And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 

£ntreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  faur  Greek, 

If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 

Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 

As  Priam  is  in  I  Hon. 

Dio,  Fair  lady  Cressid, 
So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  exped^s : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  ;  and  to  Diomed  339 

You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Troi,  Grecian  I  thou  dost  not  use  me  coiurteously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece^ 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  callM  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  ray  charge ; 

K  For, 
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For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guards 
I'll  cut  thy.throat. 

Dio.  0|  be  not  movMy  prince  Troilus »  350 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place,  and  message. 
To  be  A  speaker  free  j,  when  I  am  hence, 
1*11  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge :  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  prized ;  but  that  you  say — ^be't  sOy 
I  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — ^no. 

Trot.  Come,  to  the  port. — 1*11  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to.hide  thy  head.— • 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand;  and,  a^  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk.        360 
Exeunt  T&oi ^ v s  and  C& s  asiD.    Sound  Trumpet* 

Par,  Hark !  He£lor*s  trumpet* 

j£ne*  How  have  we  spent  this  morning  I 
The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par,  *Tis  Troilus*  fault :    Come,  come^  to  field 
,   with  him. 

Dio.  Let  us  make  ready  strsught. 

y£tte.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom*s  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hedtor's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie  369 

On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivalry.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE/  V. 


The  Grecian  Camp*  EnUr  AjAX  amCd^  AoAMEM** 
N0N9  AcaiLLESy  Patroclus,  Menelaus, 
Ulysses,  Nestor^  £?c. 

Aga,  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fair. 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  truihpet'a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purse. 
Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe  i 
Blow,  villain,  *till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
<)ut-swell  the  cholic  of  puif'd  Aquilon :  380 

Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  Uood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hedtor. 

Ufyss*  No  trumpet  answers. 

AchiL  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Aga»  Is  not  yon  Diomipd,  with  Calchas*  daughter  ? 

Ulyis.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rises  on  his  toe ;  that  spirit  of  his 
|n  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth, 

£n^/?r  DiOMED,  iv/M  G&ESSipA. 

4ga.  Is  tills  the  lady  Cressida ) 
Dio,  Even  she.  ^90 

Aga.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sweet 
lady, 

K  i  j  Ne$U 
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Nest,  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss,  Yet  is  the  kindness  but, particular ; 
•Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest,  And  very  courtly  counsel:  I'll  begin.— — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil,  rll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,   fair 
lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men,  1  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr,  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now:  400 
For  thus  popped  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss,  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns  I 
For  whi(±  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr,  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss  j— this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim! 

Patr,  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men,  1*11  have   my  kiss,   sir  :••—— Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Cre.  In  kissing,  do  you  render,  or  receive?      410 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 

Cre,  lil  make  my  match  to  live, 
The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give : 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men,  rll  give  you  boot.  Til  give  you  three  for  one. 

Cre,  You're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men,  An  odd  man,  lady  \  every  man  is  odd. 

Cre.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tjs  true^ 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  i$  ^ven  with  you. 
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Mm.  You  fillip  me  o*  the  head,  420 

Cre,  No,  1*11  be  sworn. 

Ufyss,  It  were  no  ^latch,   your  nail  against  his 
horn,— 
May  T,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  I 

Cte,  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  itr 

Cre.  Why,  beg  then. 

Ulyss,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sak^,  giv^  mo  a  kisS| 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again^  and  his, 

Cre.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  *tis  due* 

Vfyss*  Never^s  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you*  430 

Dio.  Lady,  a  word;— I'll  bring  youto  your  father. 

[DiOMBD  leads  mU  C&ES$i04f 

Nesu  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Vlyss.  Fie,  fic  upon  her  I 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body> 
0,  these  encpuntererSj^  so  glib  of  tqngue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  cpmesj^ 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts   . 
To  every  ticklish  reader!  set  them  down  440 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Xrumpet  wU/Un* 

All,  The  Trojan's  trumpet  t 

if^a.  Yonder  ^omes  the  troop^ 

%  i  \i  Inter 
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Enter   Hector,    uSneas,    Troilus,    Be,    with 

AtXendants, 

^ne.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece  I  What  shall  be 
done  to  him  * 

That  viftory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  vidtor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  6ther  \  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ?  45d 

Hedlor  bade  ask. 

Aga.  Which  way  would  Heftor  have  it } 

jEne*  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Aga,  'Tis  done  like  He6tor;  but  securely  donC| 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprising 
The  knight  opposed. 

jEne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 
Whatt  is  your  name  ? 

Ackif,  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

AE.ne,   Therefore  Achilles:   But,  whate'er,  know 
this; —  460 

In  the  extremity  pf  great  and  little, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hc£tor ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  bknk  as  nothing.    Weigh  him  well. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  He6lor's  blood  5 
In  love  whereof,  half  He6lor  stays  at  home  : 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AchiL 
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AchiL  A  maiden  battle  then  ? — O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 

Aga.  Here  is  sir  Diomed  : — ^Go,  gentle  knight, 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  ^neas  472 

Consent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight^ 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath:  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

Ulyss,  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Aga. '  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  sa* 
heavy? 

Vlyss,  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;  firm  of  word  ;      480- 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ;    ' 
Not  soon  provokM,  nor,  being  proTok*d,  soon  calm*d : ' 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks^  he  shews ; 
Yet  gives  he  not,  'till  judgment  'guide  hh  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought  with  breath : 
"MbuAj  as  He£lor,  but  more  dangerous  \ 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  ^absdribes  '^ 
To  tender  objeds  $  but  be,  in  heat  of  at5iion,  ^ 

Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  loire  v  •'.  '  450 ' 

Theycall  him  Troilus;' andoorhtmertfA  .         >    <^ 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  flexor.'  '      -^  i 

Thus  says  JEneats ;  one  that  knows  the  yoisth* 
Fven  to  hia  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
Did  in  great  I  lion  thus  translate  him  to  me; 

[  Alarum.    Hector  and  A j  a  x  fight, 

Aga. 


i 


fe 
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Aga.  They  are  in  adlion, 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

lirm,  Heflor,  thou  sleep* st,  awake  thee  1 

Aga*  His  blows  are  well  dispos'4  sr— there,  Ajaxrf 

Dio,  You  must  110  more.  ^m 

^ne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you* 

Ajax.  I  §m  not  y^arm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  He£^or  pleases*. 

He3,  Why  then,  will  I  no  mqre :— — 
Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son« 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam^s  seed  i 
The  obligation  of  pur  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twaun : 
Were  thy  commlxtipn  Greek  and  Trpjan  so. 
That  thou  could*4t  sayr^  This  ktad  is  Qfecian  aUj^    5 1^ 
And  this  is  1(roJ£m;  tke  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greeks  €md  this  aU  Trey  i  my  motherUblood 
Huns  cm  ih^  dexter  cheeky  and  this  sinister 
Bwnds'in  n^ father* s\  by  Jove  niultipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  smpressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  s  But  the.  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow*st  f<ipm  thy  mother^ 
My  sacked  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
$f  draii^M  1  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax ;     *      520 
py  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
He£^or  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus :— -r 
Cpusin,  all  honour  to  thee  r 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee^  He£lpr; 

a  Thou 
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Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

He&,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(0n  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud*st  O  yes 
Cries,  This  is  he)  could  promise  to  himself  530 

A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hedtor. 

j£ne.  There  is  expe^^ance  here  from  both  the  sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

HtQ,  We'll  answer  it  5 
The  issue  is  embr^cement: — Ajax,  farcwel. 

Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success 
(As  seld  I  have  the  Chance),  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  He6tor.        540 

HeQ»  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me  : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expefters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  thera  home. — ^Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin  j 
IwiU  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

jijax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

UeU,   Tlie  worthiest  of  them  tell  me   name  by 
name;  •    • 

But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Aga.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one   550 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
Bat  that's  no  welcome  i  Uiiderstand  more  clear, 

What'* 
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What's  past,  and  what's  to  comei   is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth^ 
Stra|in*d  purely  from  all  hollow  bias*drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  He^tAr,  welcome. 

He&,  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Aga,  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you« 

[TjTroilus.- 

Men,  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's  greet«r 
ing;—  $Sx 

You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither, 

He3,  Whom  must  we  answer  \ 

Men,  The  noble  Menelaus. 

HeB,  O,  you,  my  lord  \   by  Mars  his  gauntlet» 
thanks  1 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath  ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove  i 
She's  welly  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you* 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir  \  she's  a  deadly  themo. 

HeS,  O,  pardon;  I  offend.  570 

Nest,  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  teen  thee  ohp 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  a&d  I  have  seen 

thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduments. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i*(he  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  thededio'd  ; 

Th4t 
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That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by^ 
Loy  Jupiter  is  yonder f  4eaUnglifel  579 

And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an.  Olympian  wrestling :  This  have  I  seen  ^ 
But  this  thy  countenance^  still  lock*d  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  *till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good  % 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee  :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee  | 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tent8» 

£n€,  *Tis  the  old  Nestor.  ^89 

HeB,  Xet  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 
That  hast  so  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time  :— 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee., 

NesU  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con^ 
tention, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy* 

HeB.  I  would  they  could. 

Nea.  Ha  I  by  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee 
to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seien  the  time     ■  - 

Vlyss,  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have^here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

HtB,  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  well.    60a 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  IHon,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Vfyss,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue  : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet  \ 

For 
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For  yondei;  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
.Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  tiiexlouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet* 

flea.  I  must  not  believe  you  i 
There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think,        610 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  aU| 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it, 

U/yss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 
Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Heftor,  welcome  : 
,  After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 
,   Ackil,  I  shall  tbi-estall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  thou  !— 
Now,  Hedor,  I  have  fed  mijie  eyes  on  thee;  620 

-I  have  with  exaft  view  perus'd  thee,  Hcftor, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 
HeEl,  Is  this  Achilles  \ 
Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Ika.  Stand  fair,  1  pray  thee :  let  mc  look  oli  thee. 
AckiL  Behold  Uiy  fill. 
Hca.  Nay,  I  have  done  akeady. 
AchiL  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  lime. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb.       629 
HelL  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  mc  o'er  j 
But  there's  more  in  mc,  than  thou  understand' at. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  rac  with  thine  eye  >    . 
AchiL  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Sliall  1  destroy  him  \  whether  there,  there,  or  tliere  > 

T  hat 


That  I  may  give  the  local  wptmd  a  name ; 
And  make  di$tin6i:  the  very  breaqh^  wherequt 
He6lQr*s  great  spirit  flew  :  Aasw^r  iae»  heaves ! 

Ht&,  It  wouid  discredit  the  hl^t  gods,  proud  man  I 
To  answer  such  a  questicm :  Stand  again  -. 
Think* St  thpu  to  catch  ^y  li&  so  pleasaiit]y>         64a 
As  to  p;:enQaunate  in  nice  conje^ure. 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AchiL  I  tell  thee,  yea, 

HtSm  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
rd  i\ot  b^ve  thee.     Heacelbrth  guard  thee  welt; 
For  ril  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  th«re } 
Bur,  hy  the  forge  that  atithy*dMar»hisr  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o*er  and  oi*er.-*-^<^    •* 
You  wisest  Gredans,  pardon  methisbjcag, 
His  insolence  draws  iblly  from  my  lips ;  6^ 

But  1*11  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  wofds^ 
Or  may  I  never-— 

Ajax,  Do  npt  chafe  thee,  cousin  \m^^^^ 
And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
*Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  toH : 
You  may  have  every  day  enovgh  of  Hector, 
If  yott  have  stsMBiach ;  the  general  state,  I  lear^ 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

!&£?•  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting  wan,  since  you  refused  .      664 
The  Grecians*  cause, 

AcbU»  Post  thou  entreat  me,  He6lor> 
To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death; 
To-night,  all  frijends. 


ii4  TitdtLud  aiSTd  cftEssiDA*  jfB  /r, 

Me3,  Thy  hand  upoh  that  match. 

Aga.  First,  alt  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  tamy  tent; 
Thei^e  in  the  fuU  convive  we :  afterwards, 
As  He6tor*s  leisure  and  ^ur  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beatt  loud  (he  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow^   670 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Extunt* 

Trd,  My  lord  Ulysses^  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  Held  doth  Calchas  keep  > 

Ufyss*  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Treilus  j 
There  Diomed  doth' feast  with  him  to-night  ^ 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  the  eltrth^ 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amoxous  view 
On  the  fair  Cres»d« 

Trot,  Shall  I,  9Weet  ford,  be  bound  to  you  sornndi. 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent,  680- 

To  bring  ms  thither  i 

Ulyss.  You  shall  commiind  me^  mt* 
As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cvessida  in  Troy  \  Had  she  no  lover  there^ 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Troi.    O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  shew  tlieir  scars, 
A  mock  is  due. .  Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  \ 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  \  she  is^  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune*^  tooth. 

[Exeumt. 

ACT 
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AcHiLLfis'  T€ttt»  EnUr  AcHiLLESyondP AT t4>ctvs], 

Achilles^ 

I  *  L  L  heat  his  blood  with  Gxeekish  wine  .to-ntght» 
Which  with  my  scimitar  i*ll  cool  to*mprrow.-7«<^ 
Patrocius,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  hei^h^t. 
/Wr.  Here  comes  Thermites. 

£n(£rTHER8ITCS« 

AcAii,  How  noW)  .thou  core  of  envy  ?. 
Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what's  the  news'? 

Tier,  Why^  thou  picture  of  whatthou  seemesti  and 
idol  of  ideot-worshippersy  hece's  a  letter  for  tliee. 

Ac&iL  From  whence,  fragment  i 

Tker,  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ?  1 1 

Tker,   The  .surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient*^  wound. 

Fatr^  Well  said,  adversity  t  and  wliat  need  these 
tricks } 

TAer»  Pr'ythec  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
lalk :.  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles*  male  varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue  I   what's  that  i 

Tker.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  thexotten 
diseases  of  the  south,  the  guts-griping,  ruptures, 
catarrlis^  loads  o'gravcl  i*  the  back,  lethargies,  cold 

3L  \)  palsies. 
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palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing  lungs, 
bladders  full  of  imposthume*,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns 
i'  the  palm,  incurable  bonc-ach,  and  the  rivcll*d  fee- 
simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  such  prepos- 
terous discoveries !  25 

Patr^  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou^ 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

4^tr.  Dp  I  curst  thee  ? 

PUfr.  Why,  no,  ytm  ruinoas  butt;  "you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,  ira.  30 

Tker,  No  ?  why  art  t!ho«  then  exasperate,  thon  idle 
immaterial  skein  of  sleeve  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse, 
thou  }  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pester'd  with  such 
water-flies;  diminutives  tif  nature  I 

Patr,  Out,  ^afl  I 
•  .  5%n-,  l^itich  egg ! 

AckiL  My  sweet  Psrtroclns,  I  am  thwarted  qtrit?e 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Her*  is  a  i^ttcr  from  queen  Hecu'ba ;  4(ar 

'A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  lo^ve  j 
I^oth  taxing  nie,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
Aft  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  wiB  not  brtak  it : 
Fall,  Greeks  j  fail,  fame;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay  { 
Wy  major  vow  lies  here,  tins  I'll  obey. — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  Ifelp  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  m  banquetting  must  all  be  spent.— 
Away,  Patroclus.  {Examt, 

TAer.  With  too  much  bk>od,  and  too  fittle  brain. 
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these  two  may  run  mad;  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
4ind  too  little  blood,  they  do,  1*11  be  a  curer  of  mad- 
men. Here's  AgamemooD,->-aa  honest  fellow  enough^ 
and  one  that  loves  quails;  but  he  hath  not  so  much 
brain  as  ear-wjuc  ;  And  4he  goe<tty  tnuisfbrmation  of 
Jupiter  theney  lus  broCber»  the  boU» — ^the  primitive 
vtatue,  and  oblique  memorial  of  cuQkjolds ;  a. thrifty 
shooting- horn  in  achsun,  hanging  at  bis*broth^*slegp 
— rto  what  form,  but  thjit  he  is«  should  wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  t^ra  hiijEi }  To 
^n  ass,  were  jiothing^  hp  is  both  asA  and  ox, :  to  an 
ox  were  nothing ;  he.  is  both  ox  and  a^s*  To  be  a 
<log,  a  RHile,  .a  cat,  ^  fitchiew,  a  toad,  a  lizard^  an 
owl,  a  puitock,  or  a  herring  without  <»  ro^,  I  would 
not  care :  but  to  be  a  Menelaus,7Fml  would  conspiine 
against  d«stiny«  Ask  ne  not  what  I  wpuJd  ^,  if  I 
were  not  Thermites ;  fpr  I  care  not  to  be.  the  louse  of 
a  iazar,  so  I .  wer^  not  Menclaus.  ■  '  Hey»day1 
'spiritsi  and  ^res  1  6g 

£nter  Hector,  TabiLusi  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ul-'xssEs,  Nestor,  'an4  Piomed,  with  Lights, 

Jga.  We  go  wrong,  wegQwr^ng, 

Ajax.  No,  yondwr  *tis ; 
There,  where  we  see  the  iight, 
•  '  HeB.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

f//>'^j.  Here  comes  himself  to|fuide  you. 


Liij  ^■^^^'^ 


Enier  AcHltLES. 

Aga,  S&tiow,  f^r  ^JrilK*  *f  Twy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  comtnonds  tlve  guard  to '«etid  &n  you. 

Ne3.   Thanks,   arid  <gobd  night,  to  the  Greeks* 
general.  86 

AlWs.  'Good  0^ht>  fny  lord. 

IIe&,  Good  nighty  swtfet  lord  Meneku!s. 

TTker.  Swe^dmught:  iS^et|  quoth  a!  sweet  sink, 
%Wfet  aewcr. 

Aciii.  Good  nighty  and  *weIcoiney  both  at  once,  to 
those 
That  go,  or  tarty. 

j^^a.  G'ood 'night.      lExeunt  Ac  AVi.  and  MtVBi^. 

jkkil,  GkL  Nestor  tarnes ;  and  you  too,  Dioxned, 
!!Ceep  Hed^orcompany  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio,  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business,  go 
The  tide  whereof  is  now, — Good  night,  great  Heftor. 

Hed.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Vlyss.  Follow  bis  torch,  he  goes  to  Calchas'  tent  ; 
1*11  keep  you  cottipawy.  [Tt  Troi|.us. 

Troi,  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 

He3,  And  so,  good  night. 

AchiL  Come,  come,  enter  itty  tent.  97 

[Exewt  stvtrally^ 

7ker,  That  same  Diomed*s  a  false-hearted  rogue,  a 

most  unjust  knave  ;    I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 

he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses :   he 

s  will 
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wiH  spend  hn  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brawler  the 
hound  i  but  when  he  performs,  astronomeri  foretel 
it;  it  is  prodigmn,  there  will  come  cone  change  j 
the  ann  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed  keeps 
his  word.  1  will  rather  leave  to  tee  HeAor,  than  not 
to  dog  him  :  they  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and 
uses  the  traitor  Cakbas  hi*  tent  i  I'll  after.— ^4otbing 
tut  lechery!  all  inc^tinent  vn-leti  <.  [txit. 


Calchas'  Tnt.  Enter  Diomed. 
pio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cal.  Who  calls  >  no 

Hia,  Diomed..^^ 
Calchas,  I  think.    Where  is  your  daugluerr 
Cal.  She  comes  to  you. 

ErUtT  Tr.oii.vi,  and  Ulysses,  al  a  Distancr;  after 

MenTHBKsiTES. 

Ulya.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Ci.t.%siDK. 
Trei.  Cressid  come  forth  to  him  I 
Die,  How  now,  my  charge  i  , 

Cre.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian ! — Hark, 
A  word  with  you.  [WhispfTt. 

Trvi,  Vea,  so  fani'diar  I 

Ulya. 
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Ufyss^  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight,         .ia<i 

Ther.  And  any  man 
M^y  sing  her,  if  he  can  take  her  cUif}  »he*s  noted* 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cre.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio*  Nay,  but  do  then; 
And  let  youi*  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words* 

Trn,  What  shpuld  she  remember  ? 

Ufyss,  List! 

Cre.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to  folly, 

T&er.  Roguery!  130 

Dio,  Nay,  then,— ^ 

Cre.  ril  tell  you  what. 

Dio,    Pho !  pho  1  come,  tell  a  pin :  You  are  for- 
ipworn. 

Cre.  In  faith,  I  cannot:  What  would  you  have  me 

4o? 

T^er.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open, 

Dio,  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me  f 

Cre,  I  pr'ythee,  do  i>ot  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek*         140 

Dio*  Good  night. 

Troi,  Hold,  patience! 

Uiyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cre,  Diomed, — 

Di^,   No,  no,  good  night  t   Til  be  your  fool  no 
snore. 

Troi,  Thy  better  must. 
*    Cre,  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear, 

Troi,  O  plague  and  madness  I 

Ufyss. 
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iJfyis*    You  are  m©v*d,  prince;   let  us  de^ait,  I 
pray  yol^  150 

Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous  5 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Trou  Behold,  I  pray  you  f 

Ulyss,  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off : 
You  flow  to  great  distraidlion  :  come,  my  lord. 

Troi.  I  pr*ythee,  stay. 

Vlyss,  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

TroL  I  pray  you,  stay  j  by  hell,  and  by  heirs  toi-- 
ments^ 
I  will  not  speak  a  word.  i6c> 

Dio,  Ahd  so,  good  night. 

Cre.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Trot,  Doth  that  grieve  thee  \ 
O  wither'd  truth  I 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

Trot.  By  Jovfe,  I  will  be  paftient. 

Cre.  Guardmii l-^wity,  Greek! 

Dio*  Pho,  pho !  Idieu ;  you  palter. 

Cre.  in  faith,  I  do  ndt ;  conre  hither  once  dgam. 

Ulyss,   You  shake,   my   loxd,  at  somecbitigs   wilt 
you  go?  \yo 

You  will  break  out. 

Troi,  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Vlyss.  Qovtie^  come. 

Troi.  Nay,  stay  j  by  Jove,  I  wfll  not  tipeak  a  word : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  'oifences 
A  guard  of  patience : — stay  a  little  while. 

Tker. 
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l%er.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump,  and 
potatoe finger,  tickles  these  together!  Fry,  lechery, 
fry! 

Dio,  But  will  you  then  t  180 

Cre.  In  faith,  I  will,  la  j  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cre.  1*11  fetch  you  one. 

Uiyss,  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Trot,  Fear  me  not,  my  lord ; 
I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  &el ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enUr  Ckessid  A. 

TTier,  Now  the  pledge  j  now,  now,  now ! 

Cre.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve* 

Trot,  O  beauty !  190 

Where  is  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyss.  My  Lord,— 

TroL  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cre,    You   look   upoa   that    slf^eve ;    Behold  it 
well.-^ 
He  lov'd  me — O  false  wenchi — Giv«'t  me  again* 

Dio.  Whose  was't? 

Cre,  It  is  no  matter,  iiow  I  have*t  again* 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr*ythee,  Diomed,  visk  me  no  more. 

TAer,  Now  she  sharpens  j — Well  £aid^  whetstone, 

Dia,  I  shall  have  it«  fio| 

Cre.  What,  this? 

ffio*  Ay>  that^ 

Cr4, 


1 
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Crt.  O,  all  you  gods !— O  pretty  pretty  pledge  \ 
Tl)y  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;    and  sighs^  and  takes  my  glove. 
And  give9  me^norial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He,  tliat  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio,  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it.     010 

7r<7«.  I  did  swear  paltience. 

Ore,  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  'faith  you 
shall  not  % 
1*11  give  you  something  else. 

Dio,  I  will  have  this  5  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cre,  It  is.no  matter. 

Dio»  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was } 

Ore.    'Twas  one's  that  iovM  me  better  than  yow 
wilL 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it« 

Dio,  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cre,  By  all  Dianac*s  waiting- women  yonder,       220 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio,  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm  \ 
And  grieve  his  spirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Troi,  Wer't  thou  the  devil,  and  wor*st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Crt.   Well,  well,  'tis  d&ne,  'tis  past  j — And  yet  it 
is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio,  Why  then,  farewcl ; 
Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 


i 
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Cre.  You  shall  not  go : — One  cannot  speak  a  word. 
But  it  straight  starts  you.  ft3t 

Pi^,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Tier.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes  not  yw. 
Pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  sball  I  come  ?  the  hour? 

Cre,  Ay,  come  : O  Jove  1 

Do,  come :— I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewel  'till  then.  lEjtii. 

Cre.  Good  night.    I  pr'ythee,  come. 
Troilus,  farewel !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ;        949 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see,— 
Ah  I  poor  our  sex  I  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads,  must  err ;  O  thca  conclude. 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude.  [Exit. 

mker.   A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish 
more. 
Unless  she  say,  My  mind  is  now  turned  whore^ 

Ulyss,  All's  d<Hic,  my  lord. 

Trot,  It  is. 

Ufyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ?  «5^ 

Trou  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  rtell  how  these  two  did  co-aft. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth } 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  csperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  fundlions, 

Created 
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Created  only  to  palumaiate. 

W«s  Cresftid  here  ?  ii6o 

Ufyv*  I  cannot  conjure,  Trqian« 

Troi»  She  wa$  not»  sure. 

Vlys^.  Most  sure,  she  was, 

Troi.  Why  my  negation  ^ath  no  taste  of  madness, 

Vfyss,  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Crf  ssid  was  here  but  now, 
^  Troi.  L9t  it  not  be  believed  for  womanhood  I 
Thinkii  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  ci^itics — apt,  without;  a  theme. 
For  depravatioiv^tp  square  the  gf  ner^l  sex 
By  Crftssid's  ruia :  rather  think  this  not  Cressld.  970 

Ufyss*  What  hath  ^he  dQne»  prince*  that  can  soU 
Qiir  mothers} 

Trot.  Nothing  at  alia  unless  that  thi^  were  she. 

Tlitr.  Will  he  swaggf  r  hiins<9lf  out  on*s  own  eyes } 

Trot.  This  she )  np,  this  is  Dipfined'a  Cressida  t 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  thi^  is  not  she  1 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  san^imony» 
If  san^impny  be  the  gods*  d^light| 
If  there  be  rule  in  uDi|^  itself, 
7his  is  not  she.    O  m'adne^  oi^.discour^e^ 
That  caufie,  sets  up  with  and  agaunst  itself  I  s89 

Bi-fold  avithprity  t  where  |^paso|i  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt  ^  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  t 
Within  my  soul  there  <lpth  commence  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  far  wider  than  the  sj^y  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  ^,  pplnt,  as  lubtle 

M  Aa 
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As  Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 

Instance,  O  instance  1  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ;       fit)^ 

Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 

Instance,  O  instance!  strong  as  heaven  itself  $ 

The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and  K>osM ;, 

And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tred. 

The  fraflions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love,- 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  relique» 

Of  her  o'er- eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss,  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Troi.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  (tivulged  well 
In  chara6ters  as  red  aa  Mars  his  heart  301 

Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  yoting  mair  fancy 
With  so  eternal,  and  so  fiiCd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  ; — As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love. 
So  Inuch  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm  % 
Were  it  a  casque  compos*d  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  i)ite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout. 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun,  310 

Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

ITier.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Troi,  D  Cressid !  O  false  Cressid  1  folse,  false,  false  ? 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name. 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss,  O,  contain  yourself; 
Your  passion  draws  ears  hither* 

Enter 
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Enter  ^NBAS. 

JEne,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  locd : 
Ke6lor>  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy  $  321 

Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  condu6^  you  home. 

Troi,  Have  with  you,  prince :— My  courteous  lord, 
adieu: — 
Parewel,  revolted. fair  J. — andp  Diomed, 
Stand  £ast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  \ 

Ulyss,  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

T'fiou.'AiCceft  distra^ed  thanks. 

[Exeunt  TviOihv^t  ^NEAs,  as^if  Ulysses. 

Tker.  *  Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed !  I 
vrould  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will  not  do  more 
for  an  alnwnd,  than  he  for  a  commodious  drab. 
Lechery,  lechery;  still,  wars  and  lechery  j  nothing 
else  holds  fashion;  A  burning  devil  take  them!  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. 

Tie  Palace  of  Troy.     Enter  Hect OK,  and  Andro- 
mache. 

And,  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  temper*  d. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  i 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to»day. 

He&.  You  train  me  to  offend  you  j  get  you  in : 
.By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to.day« 

/^^«  No  rnori^,  I  say. 
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Enitt  Cassaitdra. 

O*.  Where  is  my  brother  He6tof  ?  341 

Jnd,  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent ; 
Consort  with  me  in  lottd  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  kneei^  for  I  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  notliing  been  but  sha)[>es  and  fOitttS  of  slaughter. 

Cos.  O,  It  is  true. 

HeSt.  Ho !  bid  «iy  trumpet  sound  I 

Cas,   No  notes  of  satty>  fwr  the  heaveAs,  sweet 
bhithef.  350 

NeB^  Begone,  f  say  t  the  godfi  have  heard  ftie  fwear* 

Gw.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows  5 
They  are  polluted  o1fering»,  more  abhoir*d 
Than  spotttfd  livers  In  the  sacrilfce. 

And,  0^  be  persuaded :  l>o  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  i^  as  lawful. 
For  us  to  count  we  gi^ws  what's  gainM  by  thefts, 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cos.  It  is  the  purpose,  that  makes  strong  the  vow  ; 
But  vows,  to  every  purpose,  must  not  hold :  360 
Unarm,  sweet  Heftor. 

HeS.  Hold  you  still,  T  say  5 
Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious -dear  than  life.— 

Enter  Troilvs. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean*st  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 
And,  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[£xi>  Cassandra. 
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ikR*  No,  *faith  young  Troilus;  dofF  thy  iiairness« 
youth ; 
I  am  to-day  i*  the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  'till  their  knots  be  strongs      87Q 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;   and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy^ 
i'U  stand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Trci»  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man. 

lUB,   What  tke  is  that>  -good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 
for  it« 

Troi.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall. 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fur  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live* 

y/f5.  O,  'tis  fair  play.  J&J 

Trci.  FooPs  play  by  heaven,  He6to% 

//<rfi.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Trtfi.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 
Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
|>pur  them -to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth* 

HeH^'FiCy  savage,  fie! 

Troi»  He6tor,  then  'tis  wars* 

HeSi,   Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to  •da3v. 

TroL  Who  should  withhold  me  ?  .  39 1 

Nqt  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mart 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Friamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o^cr-galled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 

Miij  Nor 
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Noryoo,  iny  brother^  wttH  your  true  sword  drafm^ 
Oppos*d  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Ca.ssandra,  with  Priam. 

Cos.  Lay  hold  upon  hisa,  Priam,  holdbiflifet: 
He  is  thy  trutcfa  \  now  if  thon  lose  thy  st&y»         400 
Thou  on  him  kaninf  ,  aad  all  Troy  on  tbet» 
Fall  all  together. 

PrUm,  Come,  Hfeftor,  come,  gobatk: 
Thy  wife  hath  dreamt  \  thy  mother  halh  lud  visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  i  myseif 
Am  like  a  prc^faet  suddenly  enmpt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  imanoot : 
Cfherefore,  come  back. 

HeQ.  ^neas  is  afield  ^ 
And  I  do  stand  engaged  to  imny  GredLs,  416 

Even  in  the  face  of  valour,  to  9igpstBC 
This  mornn|g  to  them. 

Priam,  But  thou  shak  not  go. 

HeB.  I  mmt  not  break  my  fsM. 
You  know  Bie  dutiful ;  therefore^  dkeir  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respe6i:  j  but  give  i»e  law ' 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consaot  and  voice. 
Whack  you  do  here  forbid  me,  rojol  Prianu 

Cat.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  idm. 

And,  Do  not,  dear  Either.  '  4^0 

He&,  Andromache,  I  add  officniled  with  you. 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  fgu  you  in. 

.    {£Mr  Airoiit^viACHf. 

Trot, 
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tM.  Thh  foolish,  dreaming^  supemkious  girl 
Mftk«s  aii  the»  bodements. 

Ctis.  O  farewel,  de«r  HeAor ! 
Look^  how  thou  <!y*st  (   look,   how  thy  eye  turns 

pale! 
Lode,  how  thy  wo«nds  do  bleed  at  many  vents! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  I  how  Hecuba  cries  out  1 
H^w  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolours  forth! 
Behold)  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amassment,       430 
Like  witless  anticks,  «ne  another  meet, 
^ind  all  .cry--Heaor  I  ifeftor's  dead  1  O  He£tor  X 

Trot.  Away! Away! 

Cos.   Faraw^.     Yet  ^oft  s-^HeOtM-,   I  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself -and  aH  owr  Troy  deceive,     f  £iftV. 
'   MtS,  Ybo  ate  amaz*d,  myHege,  at  her  exclaim : 
Go  in,  and  <iteer  the  towB :  well  forth,  and  fi|^t ; 
]>o  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Priam.  Farewel:  The  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee!  [Exit  Priam.    Alarums, 

Troi.    They  are  at  it;   harkl  Proud  £Homed,  be- 
lieve,  ■*  441 

J  come  t9  lose  my  arm^  orwin  my  sleeve. 

£n<fr  Pan  DARVs. 

■    Pirn,  Do  "ydu  hear,  raj  !ord  ?  do  yon  hear? 
'    Tm.  What  now? 
^iwi.  Here's  k  letter  come  from  yon"  poor  girU 

7«ri*.  Let  me*  read. 

Fan. 
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Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisick,  a  whoreson  I'ascally 
phthisickso  troubles  me,  andthe  foolish  fortune  of  this 
girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall 
leave  you  one  o*  these  days :  And  I  have  a  rheum  in 
mine  eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ach  in  my  bones,  that, 
unless  a  man  were  curst,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
on't.— What  says  she  there  ?  453 

Troi,  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  &om 
the  heart;    :  iTearin^tAe  Letter* 

The  efFe£t  dot^  operate  another  way.— 
Go,   wind,   to  wind,   there  turn  and  change  to* 

gether.— 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds  $ 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

Pan,  Why,  but  hear  you 

Trot,  Hence,  broker  lacquey  I — ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  vnth  thy  name  1        461 

lExetaU. 


SCENE  IF. 
Between    Tny  and  ike  Camp,      IMmm,}      Enter 

THSltSIT99* 

Tiker,  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another; 
1*11  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  vadet, 
Dioiped,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish 
young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy,  there,  in  hia  helm :  I 
woyld  fain  $ee  them  meet  j  that  that  same  young 

Trojan 
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Trojan  ass,^  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send 
thM  Greekish  whore- masjterly  villain^  with  the  sleeve, 
back  to  the  dissembling  hixurious  drab^  of  a  sleeve- 
less errand*  O'  the  other  side,  The  policy  of  those 
crafty  swearing  rascals, — that  stale  old  mouse-eaten 
dry  cheese,  Nestor ;  and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,^ — 
is  not  provM'worth  a  black -berry : — ^They  set  me  up, 
in  policy,  that  mungrel  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog 
of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  the  cur  Alas 
prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to^. 
day;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  bar- 
barism, and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.  Soft  I 
here  comes  sleeve,  and  t*other« 

Enter  DiouZDt  and  TtiOJLVS, 

Trot.  Fly  not ;   for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx,  I  would  swim  after.  ^8t 

:    Dio,  Thou  dost  mis^call  retire : 
I  do  not  fly  ;   but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  s 
Have  at  thee !  [^^  S^  ofjigkting, 

Ther,    Hold  thy  whore,   Grecian  !  — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan  1^— now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve ! 

Enter  Hector. 

HeS.  What  art  thou,  Greek  ?  -art  thou  for  Heftor's 
match? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ? 
ThcT,   No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal  $  a  scurvy  railing 

knave;  a  very  filthy  rogue,  49 ^ 

Hea. 
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Hea.  I  do  believe  thee ;— live.  [Exin 

TAer,  God-a-merqr,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me !  But 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting,  mel  What's 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think,  they  have 
swallow'd  one  another :  t  would  laugh  at  that  miracle. 
Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eat*  itself.    I'll  seek  them. 

iExtt. . 


SCENE  V. 

Tike  f am*    Enter  Diomed^  and  a  Servant, 

Dio,   Go,    go,   my  servant,    take  thou  Troilus* 
horse ; . 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
Feli'ow  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty;  500 

Tell  her,  I  have  chastised  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serif,  I  go,  my  lord. 

^nter  Agamemnon. 

Aga,  Renew,  renew !  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margareloi) 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
IS^pistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain  % 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  dea41y  hurt;  510 

Patroclus 
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Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain  f  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  braised :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers ;  haste  we,  Diomedy 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  GOj  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles ; 

And  bid  the  snail-pac*d  Ajax  arm  for  shame. * 

There  is  a  thousand  He6tors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he*s  there  afoot, 
A<id. there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  saiUs        5^0 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower*s  swath : 
Here,    there«    and  every  where,   he  leaves,    and 

takes; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite. 
That  what  he  will,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  calPd  impossibility* 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Utyss.     O,    courage,    courage,    princes  !    great 

Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance » 
Patroclus*  wounds  have  rouzM  his  dropsy  b)ood,  539 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handiess,  hack*d  and  chip*d  come  to 

him. 

Crying  on  He^or.    Aj%x  hath  lost  a  friend^ 

And      ^ 
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And  foams  at  mouthy  ^nd  he  \%  ,arm*d,  and  at  it« 

Roaring  for  Troiius ;  who  hath  done  tQ-day 

Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 

Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself^ 

With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care^ 

As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 

Bade  him  win  ail.  540 

Enter  AjAX. 

Ajax,  TroiJus!  thou  coward  Troilwi  I  [£»^« 

Dio.  Ay,  th«re,  there. 

Nest,  So>  so,  we  draw  together.  [Exmrnt^ 

Enter  Achilles. 

AchU.  Where  is  this  He6lor  ? 
Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  sbftw  thy  face ; 
Knoi¥  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry* 
He^or  f  where*s  Heflor  ?  I  will  none  but  He^r. 

lExU. 

SCENE  VL 


Another  Part  of  the  Field,    Re-mttr  Ajax. 

Ajax.   Troilusy   thou  coward  Troiluv,   shew  thy 
head  I 

Enter  Diouzj}* 

Dio,  Troiius,  I  say  1  where's  Troiius  { 
AJax,  What  wouldst  thou  >  ^59 

J>ut. 
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JEh>.  I  would  correal  him. 

Ajax,    Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have  my 
office^ 
Ere  that  corre6Uon  : — TroUus,  I  say !  what,  Troilus  I 

£n/^TROiLus« 

Trou  O  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  false  face,  thou 

traitor, 
jAnd  pay  thy  life  thou  ow^at  me  for  my  horse  t 
Dio,  Ha  !  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax,  Y\\  fight  with  him  alone  ;  stand,  Diomed. 
/)<«•  He  is  my  pri2&e,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Troi.    Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks;  Iiare  at 

you  both.  \E7uwnty  fighting. 

Enter  Hector, 

Me8,  Vea,  Troilus  ?  O,  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother  1  560 

Ackil.    Now  do  I  see  thee  :   Hal — Have  at  thee, 

Heftor. 
Hed.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt.  [%^- 

Ackil,  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojalx. 

Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 

My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 

But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 

•Till  when,  go  seek  diy  fortune. 
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He£i.  Fare  thee  well : — 
I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man,       570 
Had  I  expe6led  thee. — ^How  now,  my  brother  I 

Re-enter  Troilus. 

Troi.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas  5  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him  5  1*11  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  off :— Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say  f 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit* 

Enter  one  in  Armour. 

Hea.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark  ;— 
No?  wilt  thou  not  ?— I  like  thy  arnjour  well  j 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  ril  be  master  of  it : — ^Wik  thou  not,  beast^ 
abide  ?  580 

Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide* 

[Exie. 


SCENE  VIL 

Tke  same.    Enter  Achilles,  with  Mtrmidons. 

A€hil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons  i 
Mark  what  I  say, — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath  ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hedtor  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about  j 

In 
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In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms. 

Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye  :— 

J  t  is  decreed — Hedor  the  great  must  die.        [  Extwni . 

I  >     I.    .^  I    III  ■  •      •     » . 

%CENl  VllL 


Tht  same.      inUr  Thersites,    Menblaus,    and 

Paris. 

l^er.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold -maker  are  at 
it ;  Now,  bull !  now,  dog  1  'Loo,  Paris,  Hoo  1  now 
my  double-hen*d  sparrow!  Uoo,  Paris,  loo!  The 
bull  has  the  game : — 'ware  horns,  ho ! .  593 

[Exeuta  Paris  and Mbnelaus, 

£«^^  Margarelon. 

Mar,  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

ItJur,  What  art  thou? 

Afar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam*s. 

Ther,  I  am  a  bastard  too  \  I  love  bastards :  I  am  a 
bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind, 
bastard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  Onp 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one 
bastard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  mo$t  ominous  to 
MS :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he 
tempts  judgment :  Farewel,  bastard.  603 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward  1  [Exeunt. 


N  i  j  5«Wf 
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SCENE  IX, 


Another  Fart  of  the  field.    Enter  Hector. 

HeB.  Most  putrified  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day*s  work  done  $  1*11  take  good  breath : 
Rest,  sword  $  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death ! 

Enter  Achilles,  and  his  Myrmidons. 

AchiL  Look,  Hedtor,  how  the  sun  begins,  to  set ; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  s        610 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darkening  of  the  sun. 
To  close  the  day  up,  Heftor's  life  is  done. 

He3,    I  am  unarm*d  j  forego  this  vantage,  Greek, 

Achii*  Strike,  Fellows,  strike  $  this  is  the  man  I  seek, 

[HBCTORyo/Zs. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !   now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,-  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
AthiUes  hath  the  mighty  HeBn-  slain. 
Hark  1  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Afyr,   The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 
lord.  620 

AchiL   The  dragon  wing  of  night  o*erspreads  the 
earth, 
And,  stickler-like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supt  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas*d  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

Come^ 


Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse*s  tail  $ 

Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  traiL  [Ex€unt. 


SCENE  X. 

Thfsame.    iTn/^r  Ac  ami  mn  on,  AjA3f,  MtNELAUS^ 
Nestor,  Diomedes^  dnd  the  rest,  utarcAing, 

Agn,  Hark!  hark  f  what  shout  ia  thirt  \ 
Nest,  Peace,  drums. 

S»l.  Achilles!  AcJiiUesI  Heaor's  slain  I  Achilles  I 
Dio,  The  bruit  is^^He6):or*$  slain,  and  by  Achilles^ 
Ajax.  .If  it  be  so,,  yet  bragleas  let  it  be  ^  6^1 

Great  He6ior  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Aga,  March  patiently  along  :->*Let  one  be  sent. 
To  pray  Acfailks  aee  ue  at  our  tent  .-*-«-« 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befirteudcd. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended^ 

[ExtuMt* 


SCENE  xr. 

'■- '    '     '"•■   ■'  • 

Anothef  Part    of  the    Field,      Enter    ^neas,    and 

Trojans* 

JEnt*  Stand,  ho !   yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field  t 
Never  go  home }  here  starve  we  oat  the  night. 

Enter 
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Enter  T1.01LUS. 

Tm.  He^r  is  slain. 

Aii.  Hedor  i ^the  gods  forbid  I  640 

Tm*  He*s  dead ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's 
tail. 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg*d  through  the  shameful  field.-— 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effedt  your  rage  with  speed  1 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  I 
I  say,  at  once  T  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destru£)fiohs  oh  I 
JSite,  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host* 
Trot.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods,  and  men,       6jQ 
Address  their  dangers  in.    Heftor  is  gone  I 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  f 
Let  him,  that  will  a  scrcech*owl  aye  becall'd. 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — He^or*s  dead : 
These  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ;  . 
Make  wells  and  Nipbes  of  the  maids  and  wives^ 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
JScare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away : 
He6lor  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet  (-—You  vile  abominable  tents,  660 

Thus  proud)y  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plaj^is,    . 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  d^e, 
I'll  through  and  through  you  1— And  thou,  great  uz*d 

coward  1 
No  spa^ejof  earth  ah^U  sunder  our  twp  hates ; 
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1*11  haunt  thecy  like  a  wicked  conscience  stilly 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  freiizy  thoughts.-— 
Str&e  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — ^with  comfort  go  | 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe* 

inter  PaKdarus* 

PoH.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord ;  do  you  hear } 
Trot,  Hence^  broker  lacquey  I  4gnomy  and  shame 
hirsue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  !        671 

[Exit  Tkoilvs. 
Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  my  aching  bones  t — 
Ohy  world  I  world  I  world  1   thus  is  the  poor  agent 

despis*d  I 
O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are  you  set  a* 
Work,  and  how  ill  requited  1  Why  should  our  endea- 
vour be  so  lov*d»  and  the  performance  so  Ioath*d  ? 
what  verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ?  —  let  me 
sec! — 
Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing, 
'Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting:        680 
But  being  once  subdu'4  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail.— 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  yow  painted 
cloths^ 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pander*s  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar*s  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 

Brethren, 
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3rethrei),  and  utttn,  of  the  haU-door  trade, 
SoTiw  two  montbi  hence  niy  wUI  shall  here  be  nuuk  t 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  iear  is  this—  Sgm 

Some  galled  goose  of  Wincfaetter  would  hiss ; 
'Till  tiicn,  I'll  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases; 
And,  at  that  lime,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit. 
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TROILUS  and  CRESS! DA.'\  Before  this  play 
of  Troiius  and  CressidOf  printed  in  1609,  is  a  Book- 
seller's preface}  shewing  that  first  impression  to  have 
been  before  the  play  had  been  a^ed,  and  that  it  was 
published  without.  Sbakspere's  knowledge,  from  a' 
copy  that  had  fallen  into  the  Bookseller's  hands. 
Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  Brst  of  our  author's 
plays :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  fore- mentioned  preface,  tiiat  it  was  one  of  his  last ; 
and  the  great  number  of  observations,  both  moral  and 
politick,  with  which  this  piece  is  crowded,  more  than 
any  other  Of  his,  seems  to  confirm,  my  opinion. 

Pope. 
A  ij  Ws 
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We  may  learn  from  this  preface^  that  the  original 
proprietors  of  Shakspere*s  plays  thought  it  their  in- 
terest to  keep  them  unprinted.  The  author  of  it 
addsy  at  the  conclusion,  these  words  {""  Tliank  for- 
tune for  the  'scape  it  hath  made  among  you,  since, 
by  the  grand  possessors  wills,  I  believe  you  should 
rather  have  prayed  for  them,  than  have  been  prayed,*' 
&c.  ,  By  the  grand  possessors,  I  suppose,  were  meant 
Heminge  and  Condell.  It  appears  that  the  rival  play- 
houses at  that  time  made  frequent  depredations  on 
one  another*s  copies.  In  the  Induction  to  the  MaU" 
conUnif  written  by  Webster,  and  augmented  byM^u:* 
ston,  i6o6)  is  the  following  passages  i 

**  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company 
having  interest  in  it. 

**  Why  not  MaUvoU  in  folib  with  us,  as  Jeronimo  in 
decimo  sexto  with  them  ?  They  taught  us  a  name  for 
our  play ;  we  call  it  One  for  anotker*^* 

Again,  T.  Heywood,  in  hi$  preface  to  the  EngUsk 
Traveller^  1633 :  <(  Others  of  them  are  still  retained 
ia  the  hands  of  some  a^lors,  who  think  it  against  their 
peculiar  profit  to  have  thexQ  come  in  print.'* 

Stesvbns. 

It  appears,  however,  that  frauds  were  pradised  by 
writers  as  well  as  adtors.  It  stands  on  record  against 
Ro^rt  Green,  the  author  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bun^ 
g€Fy,  and  Orlando  Furioso,  1594  and  15999  that  he 
sold  the  last  of  these  pieces  to  two  different  theatres : 
**  Master  R.  G.  would  it  not  make  you  blush.  Sec. 
if  ^ou  sold  iiot  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  Queen's  players 

for 
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for  twenty  nobles,  dnd  when  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try, sold  the  same  play  to  the  Lord  Admirsirs  men 
for  as  inuch  more  ?  Was  not  this  plain  Coneycatching 
M.  G.?'*  Defence  of  Coney  catchingy  15955. 
•  This  note  was  not  merely  inserted  to  expose  the 
craft  of  author  ship  y  but  to  show  the  price  which  was 
anciently  paid  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  and  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  Orlando  Furiosoy  which  was 
not  hitherto  known.  Greene  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  poet  in  England  who  sold  the  same  piece  to  differ- 
ent people.  Voitaire  \s  mtkrh  belied,  if  he  has  not 
followed  his  example.  Collik«, 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  a  late  editor^ 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  first  folio^  including  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  Indeed,  as  I  have  just  now  observed^  it 
i^as  at  first  either  unhnown  ov  forgotten.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  in  the  list  of  the  plays^  and  is  thrust 
in  between  the  histories  and  the  tragedies  without  any 
enumeration  of  the  pages ;  except, '  I  think,  on  one 
leaf  only.  It  differs  entirely  from  the  copy  in  the 
tecond  folio,  Parmer. 

I  have  consulted  eleven  copies  of  the  first  foUof  and 
Ttoilus  and  Cressida  is  not  wanting  in  any  one  of  them. 

St£EV£N8« 


PROLOGUE. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Line  2.  1  HE  princes  orgillaus*— ]  Orgillous,  i,  e* 
proud,  disdainful.  Orgueilieux^  Fr.  This  word  is 
used  in  the  ancient  romance  of  Richard  Cctur  de  Lyon  : 

•*  His  atyre  was  orgylaus**'  Steevens« 

18.    fulfilling  bolts,']    To  fulfil  in  this  place 

means  to  fill  till  there  be  no  rocun  for  more.  In  this 
sense  it  is  now  obsolete.  So»  in  Gower,  Z)<  Confmimt, 
Amantisy  Lib.  V.  fol.  114: 

*<  A  lustie'  maide,  a'  sobre,  a  xneke, 

•<  FulJUUd  df  all  curtosic." 
Again : 

**  Fulfilled  of  all  unkindship.*'  $t E b  v bn»« 

To  be  ^* fulfilled  with  grace  and  benedi^on**  is 

still  the  language  of  our  Litany«  Blackstone« 

»3.    A  prologue  arwi'd,] «]    I  come  here   to 

speak  the  prologue,  and  come  in  armdur ;  not  defy- 
ing the  audience,  in  confidence  of  either  the  author's 
or  aftors  abilities,  but  mcFcly  lA  a  character  suited 
to  the  subject,  in  a  dress  of  war,  before  a  warlike 
play.  Johnson* 

27«    — M«  vaunt^"—^]  i,  e,  the  aoantf  what  went 
before.  Stebvens. 


ACT 
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ACT  I. 


line  I.    -: — NiT  varlet, ]  This  word  anciently 

signified  a  servant  or  footman  to  a  knight  or  warrior. 
So,  Holtnshed,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt : 
i»        .  diverse  were  releeved  by  their  varUts,  and 
conveied  out  of  the  field."    Again,  in  an  ancient 
epitaph  in  the  church*yard  of  saint  Nicas  at  Arras: 
**  Cy  gist  Hakin  et  son  variety 
**  Tout  di-arme  et  tout  di-pret, 
♦*  Avec  son  esp<  et  salloche,"  &c.     Stbevbns. 
Concerning  the  word  variety  see  ReckercJus  kisto* 
riques  $ur  Uscartti  ajouer.     Lyon,  1757,  p.  61. 

M.  C.  T, 
'  6.     Will  this  gtar  ne*er  be  mended ?'\   There  is  some- 
what proverbial  in  this  question,  which  I  likewise 
meet  with  in  the  Interlude  of  King  Dariusy  1565  : 
**  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere  be  amended^ 
**  Nor  your  sinful  afts  corrected  ?'•    Steevbns. 
•  10.     —^^otk^tT  than  ignorance  {]    Fonder,  for  more 
childish.  Warburton. 

ifi.  And  skill-Ussf  &c.]  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  alte- 
ration of  this  play,  has  taken  this  speech  as  it  stands, 
except  that  he  has  changed  skill-less  to  artless,  not  for 
the  better,  because  skill-less  refers  to  skill  and  skilful. 

Johnson. 

15.     — must  tarry  the  grinding  ]    Folio  :  must  needes 

tarry,  &c.  Malone. 

30. 
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30.     Doth  UsserhltxxQh ]    To  bU^ck  is  to  shrink, 

start,  or  fly  off.     .  Ste evens. 

33.     —-when  she  comes  I — JVhen-is  she  thence  ^1  Folio : 
Then  she  comes  when  she  is  thence.    Ma  lone. 
g^,  •  .^...^fas  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm  J}   Mil- 
ton hath  given  the  same  similitude,  but  more  dilated  i 
**  As  wlien  from  mountain- tops  the  dusky  clouds 
-**  Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'er- 

spread 
**  Heav'ns  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
**  Scowls  o'er,  the  darken*d  landscape  snow,  or 

show'r  :  » 

••  If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewel  sweet 
•*  Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
**  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
"  Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring." 
Ijt  18  not  improbable  that  the  short  simile  of  Shak« 
spere  with  the  subsequent  line, 

**  But  sorrow  that  is  eouch'd  in  seeming  glad- 
ness— "     ' 
suggested  to  the  imagination  of  Milton  his  most  exqui. 
site  description.  ^    Henley. 

55.     Pour'^st  in  the  ^en  ulcer  of  my  heart 

'  Her  eyeSi  her  hairy  her  cheeh^  her  gait ;  her  €oice 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse  j-^-^  that  her  hand  I 
In  whose  comparison,  &€.]     There  is  no  rea- 
son why  TroiUis  should  dwell  on  Pandarus*s  handling 
in  his  discourse  the  voice  of  his  mistress,  more  than  her 
eyes,  her  hair,  Sec,  as  he  is  made  to'do  by  this  punc- 

•   ►  •  tuation. 
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tuation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  the  phrase 
« — to  handle  a  voice. 

The  passage,  in  xny  apprehension,  ought  to  be 
pointed  thus  : 

Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair ; 

Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice  $ 
Handiest,  in  thy  discourse,  O  that  her  hand, 
.       In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink,  &c. 

Handiest  is  here  used  metaphorically,  with. an  allu-; 
sion,  at  the  same  time,  to  its  literal  meanings  ajid 
the  jingle  between  hand  and  handiest  i«  perfectly  in  our 
author's  manner, , 

The  circumstance  itself  seems  to  liave  strongly  im* 
pressed  itself  on  his  mind.  Antony  cannot  endure 
that  the  liand  of  Cleopatra  should  be  touched : 

**  .To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 

**  And  say,  God  quityou^  be  familiar  with 
**  My  play -fallow,  your  hand-^\hl^  kingly  seal 
**  And  plightcr  of  high  hearts  I*'  Malone. 

6o,  and  spirit  of  seme 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  /-—>-]  In  com-^ 
parison  with  Cressid*^  hand^  says  he,  the  spirit  of  sense^ 
the  utmost  degree,,  the  m9St  exquisite  power  of  sen* 
sibility,  which  implies  a  soft  hand,  since  the  sense  of 
touching,  as  Scaliger  says  in  his  Exerdtations^  resides 
cJiiefiy  in  the  fingers,  is  hard  as  the  cajlous  and  insen- 
sible  palm  of  the  ploughman.  Jou N«  on. 

70.    — ~.5^e  has  the  mends ]  She  may  mend  hcf 

c^mphzion  by  the  assistance  of  cosmecjcs*  Johnson* 

B  1  believe 
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I  believe  it  rather  means — She  may  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain. 

So,  in  WomatCs  a  Weatkercotk^  1612:  **  I  shall  stay 
here  and  have  my  head  broke,  and  then  I  have  tke^ 
mends  in  fty  cwn  hands/'* 

Again,  in  S.  Gosson*s  School  of  Abuse ^  ^579  • 
**  — turne  him  with  his  back  full  of  stripes,  and  his 
hands  loden  with  his  ovm  amendesJ** 

Again,  in  the  Wild  Goose  Chace,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  r 

**  The  mends  are  in  mine  &om  hands,  or  the  Sur- 
gcon*s."  Stbevens. 

127,    I  HeBor^  whose  patience 

Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix*d, — — ]  '  He£Vor's  pati- 
ence wa$  as  a  virtue,  not  variable  and  accidental,  but 
fixed  and  constant.  Johnson. 

131.  Be/ore  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness* d  light,] 
It  appears,  from  different  passages  in  this  play,  that 
l|e6^or  fights  on  horseback ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  Shakspere  was  indebted  for  most  of  his 
inaterials  to .  a  book  which  enumerates  Esdras  and 
Fythagoras  among  the  bastard  children  of  king  Pri* 
amus.  Shakspere  miglit  have  been  led  into  his  mis- 
take by  the  manner  in  which  Chapman  has  translated 
several  parts  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  heroes  mount 
their  chariots,  or  descend  froril  them.  Thus,  B.  VI, 
speaking  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed : 

**  —From  horse  then  both  descend.*' 

StE  EVENS*. 

•140. 
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J  40.     ■  .    per  i^,j    So  in  Chaucer's  Testament  of 
Cresseide-: 

*'  Of  faire  Cresseide  the  floure  and  a  per  se 
"  Of  Troie  and  Greece."  - 

Again,  in  tFie  old  comedy  of  fVify  Beguiled  : 

**  In  faith,  my  sweet  honeycomb,  I'll  love  thee 
a  per  se,** 
Again,  in  Blurt  Master  Constable^  1602: 

*<  That  is  the  ^per  se  of  all,  the  creamc  of  all." 

Stehvens. 
147.    — that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly, — ] 
To  be  crushed  into  folly  y  is  to  be  confused  and  mingled 
Yfith  folly,  so  a$  that  they  make  one  mass  t()gethert 

Jqhnson. 
152^    - — against  the  hair  : — ]  is  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  another  now  in  use against  the  grain.    The 

French  say — a  covire^poiL 

168,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressi4:  What  do  you  talk  off 
—Good  mprrowy  Alexander. — How  do  you,  cousin? — ] 
Good  morrow,  Alexander,  is  added  in  all  the  editions, 
says  Mr.  Pope,  very  absurdly,  Paris  not  being  on  the 
stage.— Wonderful  acutejvess  \  But,  with  submission, 
this  gentleman's  note  is  much  more  absurd;  for  it 
falls  out  very  unluckily  for  his  remark,  that  though 
Paris  is,  for  the  generality,  in  Homer  called  Alex- 
ander ;  yet,  in  tliis  play,  by  any  one  of  tlie  charaSers 
introduced^  he  is  called  nbthii>g  but  Paris.  The 
truth  of  the  faft  is  this :  Pandarus  is  of  a  busy,  im- 
pertinent^ insinuating  character :  and  it  is  natural  for 
hiniy  so  soon  as  he  has  given  his  cousin  the  good- 

B  ij  inorrow, 
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morrow,  to  p:iy  his  civilities  too  t6  her  attendant. 
This  is  purely  |y  ridst,  as  the  grammarians  call  it ;  and 
gives  lis  an  admirable  touch  of  Pandarus's  chara6ler. 
And  why  might  not  Alexander  be  the  name  of  Crcs- 
'sida's  man  ?  Paris  had  no  patent,  I  suppose,  for  en- 
grossing it  to  himself.  But  the  late  editor^  perhaps, 
because  we  have  had  Alexander  the  Great,  Pope 
Alexander^  and  Alexander  Pope,  would  not  have  so 
eminent  a  name  prostituted  to  a  common  varUt, 

Thkobald. 
J  70.    ■  I         Ilium  9^    Was  the  palace  of  Troy. 

Johnson. 

$35.    — — a  merry  Gr^^/l— ]    Gracart'^  among  the 

Romans,  signified  to  play  the  reveller.      St  sevens. 

*37-    -ccmpass'd  window^ — ]  The  compassed  win* 

dow  is  the  same  as  the  bow-  window,  Johnson. 

243.    io  old  a  lifter  ?]  The  word  lifter  is  used 

for  a  thief  by  Green,  in  his  Art  of  Coney^catching^ 
printed  1591 ;  on  this  the  humour  of  the  passage  may 
be  supposed  to  turn.  We  still  call  a  person  who 
plunders  shops,  a  shopAifter.  Jonson  uses  the  exi 
pression  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

**  One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  possess  is,  tifi^ 
ing.^' 
Again,  in  the  Roaring  Girl,  iSii : 

** cheaters,  hfters,  nips,   foists,   puggardt^ 

courbers." 
Again,  in  Holland's  Leaguer ^  1^33 : 

**  Broker  or  pandar,  cheater  or  lifier.^'* 

Stbev«ns*. 
.  *  Hliftus^ 
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Hliftust  in.  the  Gotliic  language,  signifies  a  thief. 
Set  Arciaoiog,  Vol.  V.  p.  311.  Blackstone. 

317.     TXa^J  Antenar ;  he  has  a  shrezod  wit, ] 

*'  Antlienor  was ' 

•  <«  Copious  in  words,  and  one  that  imich  time  spent 
*f  To  jest,  when  he  was  in  companie, 
**  So  driely,  that  no  man  could  it  espie ; 
"  And  therewith  held  his  countenaunce  so  well, 

"  That  every  man  received  great  content 
*^  To  heare  him  speake,  and  pretty  jests  to  tell, 
V  When  he  was  pleasant  and  in  merriment : 
'*  For  tho*  that  he  most  commonly  was  sad, 
'*  Yet  in  his  speech  some  jest  he  always  had.'* 

Udgate,  p.  105. 
Steevens, 
325.     Cre.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 
Pan.   You  shall  see. 

Cre.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  wore.]    The 

allusion  is  to  the  word  noddy,  which,  as  now,  did  in 

our  author's  time,  and  long  before,  signify  a  silly 

fdlom,  and  may,  by  its  etymology,  signify  likewise 

full  of  nods.    Cressid  means,  that  a  noddy  shaU  have 

more  nods.    Of  such  remarks  as  these  is  a -comment 

to  consist?  Johnson. 

To  give  the  nod,  was,  I  believe,  a  term  in  the  game 

at  cards   called  Noddy.    This  game  is  perpetually 

alluded  to  in  the  old  comedies.  St E evens. 

363.     '^•^^his  helm  more  hack' d  than  HeQo7*s\ — ]  So 

m  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  B.  III.  640 : 

B  iij  "His 
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**  His  heimi  to  kcwin  was  in  twenty  places,"  Btc. 

STEEVENaf; 

369.  '——an  eye  to  boot.'\    So  the  quarto.     The 
folio,  with  less  force.  Give  mon^  to  boot.  Johnson. 

''  388'.'    — -no  date  in  the  pycy ]    To  accdunt  for 

the  intitxiuftion  of  this  quibble,  it  should  ble  remem* 
•bered,  that  dates  were  an  ingredient  in  ancient  pastry . 
of  almost  every  kind.     So,  in  Romeo  and  JuHet: 

•*  They  call  for  dates  and  qxiiiiccs  in  the  pastry." 
Again,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Welly  aft  i. 

ti — your  date  is  better  in  your  fye  and  porridge 
than  in  youl* check."  Steevens* 

■4:6.    — — the re^ he  unarms  himJ]    These  necessary 
words  arc  added  from  the  quarto  edition.  Pope. 

•  41^.  -^joys  soul  lies  in  the  doing:]  So  read  both 
the  old  editions,  for  which  the  latei-  editions  have 
poo  ly  given  : 

the  sours  joy  lies  in  doing.  Johnson. 
It  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  RfeMARks* 
^20.     7%at  she^-^^}  Means,  that  woman. 

Johnson, 

4'i6.    75J<f«  though ]    Tbc  quarto  reads  then;- 

the  folio  improperly,  that,    '  Johnson. 

my  heart's  content—]    Content,  for  cai 

pacity,  WarburTON. 

454.    broad r]    So   the  quarto  j    the  folid 

read s  loud.  Johnson. 

469. Nestor  shall  ^\>^\y 

Thy  latest  words. ]     NcstOf  applies  the 

words  to  another  instance."  '  '*  Johnson. 

463. 
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463.  ^--^patuTU  breast, -'^^l    The  quarto  not  so 
well : 

ancient  breast.  Johnson. 

464.  IVttA  those  of  ndler  bulkf]    St^tius  has  the 
came  thought,-  though  more  diffusedly  expressed : 

^        '*  Sic  ubi  magna  novum  Phario  de  littore  puppii 
**  Solvit  iter;  jamqueinnumeros  utrinquerudcntes 
•*  L^taque  veliferi  porrexit  brachia  ma!i, 
«*  Invasitque  vias ;  it  eodem  augusta  phaselus 
"^quore,    ct   immensi  partem  sibi   vendicat 
austri.*' 
Pope  has  imitated  the  passage.  Stebvins. 

•    475-    fy  ^^^  brize,]    The  brize  is  the  gad  or 

kone-fiy.     So,  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  1639: 
«(  ■■Have  ye  got  the  brize  there  ? 

**  Give  me  the  holy  sprinkle." 
Again,  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  or  the  White  Devil,  t6i2: 
«<  I  will  put  brize  in  his  tail,  set  him  a  gadding 
presently.**  STEEVENSi 

^78.  the  thing^  of  courage  fl  It  is  said  of  the 

tyger,  that  in  storms  and  high  Winds  he  rag<"S  and 
s*oars  most  f uriousl y.  Hanmer* 

481.     Returns  to  chiding  fortune."]     For   returns^ 
Hatuner  reads  replies,  unnecessarily,  the  sense  being 
4he  same.     The  folio  and  quarto  have  retires,  cor- 
ruptly. JOHNSOH. 
^^o.                    speeches, — which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Slttmld  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  a^ainp 
^                ^s  venerable  Nestor^  hatched  in  silver^ 

Shoul4 
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Should              'knit  all  Greekish  ears 
To  his  exptrienc'd  tongue^ ]     Ulysses  be- 
gins his  opation  with  praising^  those  who  had  spoken 
before  him^and  marks  the  chara6leristick  excellencies 
of  their  different  eloquence,  strength,  and  sweetness, 
which  he  expresses  by  the  different  metals  on  which 
|ie  recommends*  them  to  be  engraven  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  posterity.    The  speech  of  Agamemnon  is  such, 
th^t  it  ought  to  be  engraven  in  brass,  and  the  tablet 
held  up  by  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Greece  on  the 
other,  to  shew  the  union  of  their  opinion.    And 
Nestor  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  silver,  uniting  all  his 
audience  in  one  mind  by  his  soft  and  gentle  elocution. 
Brass  is  the  common  emblem  of  strength,  and  silver 
of  gentleness.    We  call  a  soft  voice  a  silver  voice,  and 
a  persuasive  tongue  a  silver  tongue.— I  once  read  for 
kand^  the  band  of  Greece  ;  but  I  think  the  text  right.. 
— To  hatch  is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  method  of 
engraving.     Hacker^  to  cut,  Fr.  Johnson, 

In  the  description  of  Agamemnon's  speech,  there 
is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  old  custom  of  engraving  law« 
and  public  records  in  brass^  and  hanging  up  the  tables 
in  temples,  and  other  places  of  general  resort.  Our 
author  has  tlie  same  allusion  in  Measure  for  Measur<f 
a6t  v.  sc.  i.  The  Duke,  speaking  of  the  merit  qf 
Angelo  and  Escalus,  says,  that 

ti  it  deserves  with  charaBers  qf  brass 

*'  A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth, -of  time 
**  And  razure  of  oblivion." 

So 
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So  fv,  therefore,  is  clear.  Why  Nestor  is  said  to 
"be  hatched  in  silver^  is  much  more  obscure.  I  once 
thought  that  y/t  ought  to  read — thdtck'd  in  silvery 
alluding  to  his  jiVt/fr/Jair;  the  same  metaphor  being 
used  by  Timon,  a6l  iv,  sc.  4.  to  Phryne  and  Ti- 
mandra: 

«  .t/iatck  your  poor  thin  roofs 


"  With  burthens  of  the  dead."- 


But  t  know  not  whether  the  present  reading  may  not 

be  understood  to  convey  the  same  allusion  ;  as  I  find» 

that  the  species  of  engraving,  called  hatc/iing,  was 

particularly  used  in  the  hilts  of  swards.     See  Cotgrave 

in  verb  Hache\  hacked,  &c.  also,  Hatched^  as  the  hittof 

jd  sword  I  and  in  verb  Hacker  ^  to  hack,  &c.  aho  to  AaUA 

M  hilt.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  Custom  of  the  Country  : 

*'  When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  against 

thee, 

"  Hatched  in  the  life  of  him." 

As  to  what  follows,  if  the  reader  should  have  n» 
more  conception  than  I  have,  of 

a  bond  of2\x^  strong  as  the  axle-tree 


On  which  the  heavens  ride  ;- 


,l)e  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  hazarding  a  coi^e^lurey 
that  the  true  reading  may  possibly  be, 
a  bond  of  awe. 
The  expression  is  used  by  Fairfax  in  his  4th  Eclogue^ 
Muses  Library^  p.  368  : 

**  Unty  these  bonds  of  awe  and  cords  of  duty." 
After  all,  the  constru(5lion  of  tlii's  passage  is  veiy 
}>arsh  and-irregulatj  but  with  lliat  1  meddle  nof» 

believing 
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believing  it  was  left  so  by  the  author. 

Tyrwhitt. 
Perhaps  no  alteration  is  necessary  ;  hatched  in  silver^ 
may  niean,  whose  white  hair  and  beard  make  him 
look  like  a  figure  engraved  on  silver. 

The  word  is  metaphorically  used  by  Heywood  in 
the  Iron  Age^  1632  : 

<<  ■  —  his  face 

**  Is  hatched  with  impudency  three-fold  thick."  . 
And  again,   in   Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humorous 
Lieutenant ; 

"  His  weapon  ^fl^cAV  in  blood." 
Again,  literally  in  the  Two  Merry  Milkmaids f  1620  : 

*'  Double  and  treble  gilt, 

*'  Hatched  and  inlaid,  not  to  be  worn  with  time." 
Again,  more  appositely,  in  Love  in  a  Maze-,  1632  : 

"  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 

"  With  silver:'". .        . 

The  voice  of  Nestor,  which  on  all  occasions  enforced 
attention,  might  be,  I  think,  not  unpoetically  called, 
a  bond  of  air^  because  its  operations  were  visible, 
though  his  voice,  like  the  wind,  was  unseen. 

StB£VENS.* 

In  the  following  verses  in  our  author's  Rape  of 
Lucrecef  nearly  the  same  pifturc  is  given.  The  fifth 
line  of  the  first  stanza  strongly  confirms  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt's  conjefture,  who  wishes  to  read — thatched  in 
silver;  or  rather  supports  Mr.  Steevens's  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  in  the  text,  which  he  has  shewn 
miglit  bear  the  same  meaning.    With  rcspeft  to  the 

breath 
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breath  or  speech  of  Nestor,  here  called  a  bond  of  air^ 
which  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  explained,  it  is  so  truly 
Shaksperian,  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  tlie 
genuineness  of  the  expression.  The  stanzas  above 
alluded  to  are  these  : 

**  There  pleading  you  might  see  grave  Nestor 
stand, 
^  '*  As  'twere  encouraging  the  Geeeks  to  fight, 
•'  Making  such  sober  action  with  his  liand, 
**  That  it  beguird  attention,  charm'd  the  sight ; 
**  In  speech,  it  seem'd  his  btard  all  silver  white 
*«  Wagg*d  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly. 
<*  Thin  winding  breath,  which  purled  up  to  the 

sky. 
**  About  him  was  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
./*  Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice, 
*<  All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
*<  As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  cars  entice, 
**  Some  high,  some  low ;  the  Painter  was  so  nice : 
**  The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind 
*<  To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind." 
What  is  here  called  speech  that  beguiled  attention^  is  in 
the  text  a  bond  of  air,     Shakspere  frequently  calls 
words  wind.     So,  in  one  of  his  poems : 

a  — Sorrow   ebbs,    being  blown    with  wind  of 

words."  Malone. 

498.     Agam.  Speahy  &c.]    This  speech  Is  not  in 

the  quarto.  Johnson. 

506.     The  specialty  of  rw/c— ]    The  particular 

rights  of  supreme  authority.  Johnson. 

509. 
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509.  When  that  thegentrdl  is  not  like  the  hive,"]  The 
Tlieanitig  is,  IVhen  the  general  is  not  to  the  army  iihe  the 
hive  to  the  bees,  the  repository  of  the  stock  of  every 
itidividual,  that  to  which  each  particular  resorts  with 
whatever  he  has  colle6ted  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
what  honey  is  expeBed  ?  what  hope  of  advantage  ?  The 
sense  is  clear,  the  expression  is  confused,    Johnson. 

513.     *Die  heavens  themselves^ ]    This  ilUistration 

was  probably  derived  from  a  passage  in  Hooker:  "  If 
celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted  motion  $ 
if  the  Prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven  should  begin  to 
stand;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way  ;  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  blend  tliemselves ; 
w  hat  would  become  of  man  V* 

The  heavens  themselves^  the  planets,  and  this  centre,  ] 
f.  e.  the  centre  of  the  eartli,  whicji,  according  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  then  ia  vogue,  is  the  centre  of  th« 
solar  system.  .     .  War  burton. 

522.  I    Butf  when,  thi  planets f 

In  evil  mixture^  to  disorder  wander ,  &c.]  I 
believe  the  poet,  according  to  astrological  opinions^ 
means,  when  the  planets  form  malignant  configura* 
tions,  when  their  aspects  are  evil  towards  one  another. 
I'his  he  terms  etiil  mixture.  J  oh  n  s  o  K. . 

Tlie  poet's  meaning  may  be  somewhat  explained  by 
Spenser,  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  indebted  for  his 
present  allusion : 

"  For  who  so  list  into  the  heavens  looke, 
<*  And  search  the  courses  of  the  rowling  splieres, 

•*  ShaU 
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**  Shjill  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  first 

tooke 
**  Their  setting  forth,  in  these  few  thousand  yearcS 
«•  They  all  are  wandred  much  j  that  plaine  ap- 

peares, 
•*  For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
"  Phrixusand  HcUe  from  their  stepdames  feares, 
**  Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plast  of  yore, 
•'  And  shouldred  hath  the  bull  which  fayre  Europi 

bore, 

V  And  eke  the  bull  hath  ivith  his  bow- bent  borne 

**  So  hardly  biitted  those  two  t^ins  of  Jove, 

**  That  they  have"  crush *d  the  crab,  and  quite 

him  borne 
<*  Into  the  great  Nemaean  lion's  grove. 
'*  So  now  all  range^  and  do  ct  random  rcvt 
**  Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away, 
<*  And  all  this  world  with  them  amissedoe  tnOvcV 
,"  And  all  his  creatures  from  their  course  astray^ 
*'  Till  they  arrive  at  their  last  ruinous  decay.*' 

Fatry  Quetny  B.  V.  c.  i,' 
Stebvens. 
The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were 
supposed  to  portend  some  disasters  to  mankind ;  in- 
deed the  planets  themselves  were  not  thought  formerly* 
to  be  confined  in  any  fixed  orbits  of  their  own,  but  ta 
Wander  about  ad  libitum^  as  the  etymology  of  their 
names  demonstrates.  .  ANONYMotJs. 

^fi8i     xxaxn^^  calm'of  staUs\     The    epithet' 

C  V  ipiUrritd, 
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married,  which  is  used  to  denote  an  intimate  union, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  Milton ; 
««  Lydian  airs 

*«  Married  to  immortal  verse." 
Again : 

««  voice  and  verse 

*^  WedyoMT  divine  sounds," 
Again,  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  DuBartas'6  Eden^ 

" shady  groves  of  noble  palm-tree  sprays, 

*'  Of  amorous  myrtles  and  immortal  bays ; 
««  Never  unleav'd,  but  evermore  they're  new, 
"  Self-arching,  in  a  thousand  arbours  grew. 
'*  Birds  marrying  their  sweet  tunes  to  the  angel &' 

lays, 
<*  Sung  Adam's  bliss,  and  their  great  Maker** 
praise.*' 
The  subjeft  of  Milton's  great  poem  would  naturally 
have  led  him  to  read  this  description  in  Sylvester. 
This  quotation  I  owe  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Shakspere  calls  a  harmony  of  features,,  marritdline^ 

aments,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Steevens. 

532.  brotherhoods  in,  «//«,]    Corporations, 

companies,  confraternities,  Johnson. 

556.     Tfiat  by  a  pact — 1    Tliat  goes  backward  step 

iy  step,  JoHNsoK» 

557*  ^ith  a  purpose 

Jt  has  to  climb  ]  With  a  design  in  each 

man  to  aggrandize  himself,  by  slighting  his  imme- 

diate  superior.  Johnson, 

Folio— w  a  purpose.  Malon  e. 

a  562- 
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562.    bloodUss  emulation  ;]    An  emulation  not 

vigorDus  and  adlive,  but  malignant  and  sluggish. 

Johnson. 

580.    ^^  topless  deputation ]    TgpUss  is  that 

which  has  nothing  topping  or  overtopping  it  -,  supreme ; 
sovereign.  Johnson. 

So,  in  DoQor  Faustus,  1604 : 
**  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ' 

ships, 
*<  And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  T* 
Again,  in  the  Blind  Beggar  oj' Alexandria,  1,598  : 
"  And  topless  honours  be  bestow'd  on  thee." 

Steevens. 

584.  '  Ttuixt  his  stretched  footing  and  the  scaffoldage;  J 
The  galleries  of  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  our  author^ 
were  sometimes  termed  the  scaffolds.  Malons. 

585,  Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-rested  seeming^ — ] 
We  should  read,  I  think, — o^er -wrested.  Wrested 
beyond  the  truth ;  overcharged.  The  word  hitherto 
given  has  no  meaning.  M  a  lo  n  £  • 

595*  as  near  as  the  extremest  ends,  &c.3    The 

parallels  to  which  t|ie  allusion  seems  to  be  made,  are 
the  parallels  on  a  map.    As  like  as  east  to  west. 

JOHNSQISf. 

602.  a  palsy-fuvihling^ ]    This  should  be 

written — paly 'fumbling,  u  e.  paralytic  fumbling. 

•  Tyrwhitt. 
607.    All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  ofgtzcQ  exa^, 
Achievimaits,  plots,  &c.]   All  our  good  grace 
txoB,  means  our  excellence  irreprehensible*     Johnson, 

C  ij  618.    ^ 
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612,  — , — to  make  paradoxes ,  ]  Paradoxes  may  have 
a  meaning*  but  it  is  not  dear  and  distinct.  I  wisH 
the  copies  had  given, 

to  mo^f  parodies/  Johnson. 

616.  bears  his  head 

In  such  a  rein,  ]    That  is,  holds  up  his 

head  as  haughtily.    We  still  say  of  a  girl,  she  bridles. 

Johnson* 

624,.    How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger  J]    A 

rank  weed  is  a  high  weed,  JOUNSON* 

647.    ;l2«^/y  cars?]  The  quarto: 

■  I  kingly  eyes.  Johnson. 

€52.     A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  lochs]    And 
yet  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war.     Shakspere, 
'  who  so  wonderfully  preserves  cbara^^er,  usually  con. 
founds  the  customs  of  all  nations,  and  probably  sup* 
posed  that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of  chivalry) 
fought  with  beavers  to  their  helmets.     So,  in  the 
fourth  a^  of  this  play,  Nestor  says  to  He^or  1 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  loch'd  in  steel, 
J  nener  $aw  till  now*  ' 
Shakspere  might  have  adopted  this  error  from  the 
illuminators  of  manuscripts,  who  never  seem  to  have 
entertained  the  least  idea  of  habits,  manners,  or  cus- 
toms, more  ancient  than  their  own.     There^are  books 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  age  of  king  Henry  VI. 
*'and  in  these  the  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  are  repre. 
sen  ted  in  the  very  dresses  worn  at  the  time  when  the 
^ooks  received  their  decoration.  St e e  v  bn «• 

65^.  /  ask^  that  /  might  waken  rcv:rence,]  The  folio 
has :        • 
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/  J  I  ask,  &c. 
which  is,  I  believe,  right.     Agamemnon  says  with 
surprize, 

"  Do  you  ask  how  Agamemnon  may  be  known  ?" 
^neas  replies : 

"  Ajy,  I  ask  (that  I  might  w^aken  reverence) 

**  Which  is  that  god  in  office,*'  &c.     Ma  lone. 
6^6,  Sid  the  cheek        ]    So  the  quarto.    The 

folio  has, 

■  on  the  cheek  J  o  H  N  s  o  nv 

692.  ■  ■  y  lo^g'COfUinwd  truce'\  Of  this  long  truce 
there  has  been  no  notice  taken  \  in  this ,  very  afl  it  is 
s«4d,  that  Ajc^x  coped  HeBor yesterday  m  the  battle, 

Johnson. 

693,  — rusty-^'j    Quarto,  testy f  Johnsoi^. 
^00.    '^—^o  her  own  lips  he  l^esj"^    That  is,  confe^r 

41071  made  with  idle  vows  to  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  loves. 

Johnson, 

7p2.     In  other  arm&  than  hers^    i        1  _  ^rTTw  is  here 

Vsed  equivocally  for  the  arms  of  the  body,  and  the 

firmour  of  a  soldier.  Malonb* 

712      ■  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance. 1    This  is  the  lan- 

guage  of  rofnance.     Such  a  challenge  would  better 

have   suited  Palmerin  or  Amadis,   than  He6lor  or 

\     ■"      •*        •'**•  '  "       «*■*  "' 

^neas.  Steevens. 

723.  But  if  there  be  not  in  (7«^  Gr^a^n  host  1  The 
first  and  second  folic^read — Grecian  mould.  Maj.one. 

727.  And  in  rny  vantbrace-^j  An  armour  fpr  the 
anij,  avantbraSf  Fr,  "  Pope. 

*  "     C  i'ij        *^         "  Milton 
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Milton  uses  the  word  in  his  Satripspn  Jgrntt^tes^  and 
Hey  wood  in  his  Iron  /ige,  1632  : 
t<  yenise  his  armour^ 

*f  The  dint's  still  in  the  vantbrace  **  Sts  Kvsif/l. 

743.  Be  you  my  time^  &c,]  i.  «.  be  yon  to  my  prr- 
sent  purpose  what  time  is  in  respect  of  all  other 
schemes,  viz.  a  ripener  and  bring^r  pf  them  to  ma^ 
turity ." 

746.    ITie  seeded  pride^  &c.]    Shaksp^re  might 

tiave  taken  this  idea  from  Lyt^s  Herbal^  1578  and 
1579.  The  Oleander  tree  or  Nerium  '' hath  scarp^ 
one  good  propertie.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  Ffia* 
risee,  who  maketh  a  glorious  and  beautiful  shdfir, 
but  inwardly  is  of  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  nature,  ^^'•^i* 
<<  It  is  high  time,  5rc.  to  supplant  it  (i.e.  pharAsaisnO 
for  it  hath  already  floured,  so  that  I  feare  it  will 
shortly  seede,  and  fill  this  ^wholesome  soyle  full*  of 
picked  Nerium.'*  .ToLL&Ti 

747?    '}^  maturity ]  Folio— /^iu  matarity. 

MALONf£« 

749.    i-'nuni,ry — ]    Alluding  to  a  plantation  called 
;^  nursery.  JoitMsoN* 

755.     7%e  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  substancep 

Whose  grossness  little  ckarafitrs  sum  np  .*]  Suh»» 
stance  is  estate,  the  Value  of  which  is  ascertained  bjr 
the  use  of  small  cAaraSerSf  t.  e,  numerals.  S^  in  the 
iPrologue  to  K.  Henry  V, 

" La  crooked  figure  may 

"  Attest,  in  httlc  place,  a  million.'* 
The  gross  sum  is  a  term  used  in  the  Merchant  ef 

Venictm 
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Vtnict.    Crossness  has  the  same  meaning  in  this  iq. 
stance.  Steevens. 

757.  Andf  in  $&i puih'cation,  make  no  strain,}  Nestor 
goes  on  to  "say,  make  no  difpculty,  no  doubt,  when 
this  du?l  conies  to  be  proclaimed,  but  that  Achilles, 
^uli  as  he  is,  'witl  discover  the  drift  of  it.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  line.  So,  afterw^rds^  in  tliis  pUf^ 
yiysses  says, 

•  /  i  (jtonoe  strain  at  the  position, 

1.  e,  I  do  not  hesitate  at,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  it. 

*^      ■       '  Theobald; 

^^3*    '^■^^ those  honauJrs }  Fplip— -^w  honour. 

^       •  Malone; 

'    772,    ^ — •scantling]  That  13,  a  measure^  proportion. 
The  Carpenter  curs  his  wo6d  to  a  dertain  scantling. 

•  '  Johnson! 
y7^;    -:— j«/i//-/r«^5] -SmaH  points  cmpare'd  with 

the  voUimcs.  Johnsqn. 

784.  Which^nteriain'd, — ]  These  two  lines  are  not 
in  the  quarto.    *  Johnson"; 

:    ^^^,     Tie  lustre  of  the  better  shall  eicceedy 

B^  shewing  the  worst  first-^ — ]    The  foli* 
reads;    *  •  ^       •  -     .  : 

'  *  '  Tihe  histre  of  4h?  heXXtXt  ytt  *o  ihew, 
\       Shall  shew  the  hetter. 

The  alteration  was  probably  th^  authpr's.   Malonb. 
'79^'     — s^^T"^^ — ]  So  the  quarto.    The  fblio,  a^^zf*. 

*  Johnson, 

to6.     blockisk  Ajax^-'-^l    Shakspere,  on  this 

""  •  occasion, 
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occasion^  has  deserted  Lidgate,  who  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent charadler  of  Ajax  : 

**  Another  Ajax  (surnamed  Telamon) 

**  There  was,  a  man  that  learning  did  adort^''  ZcCp 

<<  Who  did  so  much  in  eloquence  abound, 

"  That  in  his  time  the  like  could  not  be  found.'* 

Again  : 

**  And  one  that  hated  pride  andfiaXiery^^'*  &c. 
Our  author  appears  to  have  drawn  his  portrait  of 
the  Grecian  chief  from  the  invectives  thrown  out 
against  him  by  Ulysses  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  Qvid's 
Metamorphosis ;  or  from  the  Prologue  to  Harrington's 
Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
sented as  ''  strong*  heady»  boisterous,  and  a  terrible 
fighting  fellow,  but  neither  wise^  learned,  staide,  nqr 
pplliticke."  ST£EVfiNs. 

807.     The. sort ]    ^'  ^«    ^^^h  ^hc  lot.    - 

Stebvena^ 

823.     Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on, ]    Tarre,  an  old 

English  word  signifying  to  provoke  or  urge  on.    See 
King  John,  ail  iv.  sc.  1. 
**  like  a  dog, 

<<  Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tar  him  on."    , 

POPB. 


ACT 
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Act  II.]  This  play  is  not  divided  into  afts  in  any 
of  the  original  editions.  Johnson. 

Line  1^.  The  plague  of  Greece-^-^']  Alluding,  per- 
haps, to  the  plague  sent  by  Apollo  on  the  Grecian 
■army.     '  Johnsowt, 

J  4.    beef-witted /^<//]    So,  \n  Twelfth- Nigk  : 

** 1  am  a  great  eater  of  bee/,  and  I  believe 

that  does  harm  to  my  a/«/.*'        SteevensL 

^5.  Speak  then,  thou  unsahed  leaven,  speah:]  The 
heading  obtruded  upon  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  was  itnsalted 
ieaven,  that  has  no  authority  or  countenance  from  any 
of  the  copies ;  nor  that  approaches  in  any  degree  to 
the  traces  of  the  old  reading,  **  you  wAtnzd'st  leaven." 
"Ihis;  it  is  true,  is  corrupted  and  unintelligible;  but 
the  emendation,  which  I  have  coined  out  of  it,  gives 
us  a  sense  apt  and  consonant  to  what  Ajax  would  say, 
wiwtnnowd^st  /^aven.-— — **  Thou  lump  of  sour  doughy 
kneaded  up  out  of  a  flour  unpurged  and  unsifted,  with 
adl  the  dross  and  bran  in  it.** —  Theobald. 

Unsahed  is  the  reading  of  both  the  quartos.  Francis 
Beaumonti  in  his  letter  to  Spcght  on  his  edition  of 
Chaucer's  works,  1602,  says:  *«  Many  of  Chaucer's 
words  are  become,  as  it  were^  xdnew^d^  and  hoarie 
with  ovef-long  lying." 

Again^  in  Tbo.  Newton*s  Herbal  to  the  Bidle,  8yo* 

1587 1         ,  .         ■ 

it  Far 
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"  For  being  long  kept  they  grow  hore  and  w- 
ncwed*^  Stbevens* 

In  the  preface  to  James  I.'s  Bible,  the  translators 
speak  oifetkowed  (x.  e,  vinewed  or  mouldy)  traditions. 

Blackbton'S. 

In  Dorsetshire  they  at  this  day  call  cheese  that  is 
become  mouldy,  vinr^  cheese.  There  can  be  po 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Sbakspere  wrote— ©i'ntV^i^  lea- 
ven. Malone. 

.    ao.    in  Greece, ]    The  quarto  adds  these 

words :  when  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions^  thou  strihest 
as  slow  as  another •  Johnson* 

^3,    ay  that  thou  barhUt  at  him.'[    I  readj  0 

that  thou  barh'dst  at  him,  Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  /,  which,  if  changed  at  all, 
should  have  been  changed  into  ay,  Tyrwhitt* 

39.  •  CohloafI'}  A  crusty  uneven  loaf  is  in  •  some 
counties  called  by  this  name.  Steevens* 

40.    pun  thee  into  shivers—-^     Pun  is,  in  the 

midland  counties,  the  vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for 
found.  Johnson. 

It  is  used  by  P.  Holland  in  his  translation  of  Pliny's 

Nat.  Hist.  B.  XXVUI,    ch.  12:    " punned 3\io^ 

gether  and  reduced  into  a  liniment.*'  Again,  Book 
XXIX*  ch.  4.  *<  The  gall  of  the$e  lizards  punned  and 
dissolved  in  water.* '  Stbevbns. 

44.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch!]  In  one  way  of  trying 
a  zuitch  they  used  to  place  her  on  a  chair  or  stool,  with 
her  legs  tied  across,  that  all  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  rest  upon  her  seat ;  and  by  that  means,  after 

some 
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some  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  much 
stopped,  and  her  sitting  would  be  as  painful  as  the 
wooden  horse.  Grey. 

46.    ^an  assinego— -— ]    I  am  not  very  certain 

what  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  word  was  meant  to  be. 
Asinaio  is  Italian,  says  Hanmer,  for  an  aU- driver  T 
but  in  Mirzoj  a  tragedy  by  Robert  Baron,  aft  iii. 
the  following  passage  occurs^  with  a  note  annexed 
to  it : 

t€  the  stout  trusty  blade, 

«*  That  at  one  blow  has  cut  an  asinego 
"  Asunder  like  a  thread/* 
**  This  (says  thq  author)  is  the  usual  trial  of  the 
Persian  sham-sheers,  or  cemiters,  which  are  crooked 
like  a  crescent,  of  so  good  metal,  that  they  prefer 
them  before  any  other,  and  so  sharp  as  any  razor."    ' 
I  hope,  for  the  cfedit  of  the  prince,  that  the  expe- 
riment was  rather  made  on  an  ass,  than  an  ass-driverm 
Froni  the  following  passage  I  should  suppose  asinego 
to  be  merely  a  cant  term  for  a  foolish  fellow,  an  idiots 
**  They  apparell'd  me  as  you  see,  made  a  fool,  or  an 
asinego  of  me.*'     See   The  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by 
S.  Marmion,  1641*    Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch* 
er's  Scornful  Lady  .• 

" all  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again  ait 

asinego,  as  your  sister  left  me."      Stekvens. 
Asinego  is  Portuguese  for  a  little  ass.    Mus  grave. 
And  Dr.  Miisgrave  might  have  added,  that,  in  his 
native  county,  ir  is  the  vulgar  name  for  an  ass2it  pre- 
sent. Henlsy. 

118. 
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Ii8. .  — »^f??  Wc^T/e^'  brach.^tt/i«^,— X.  The,folio 
^nd  quarto  read— Achilles'  brooch,  Bro9ck  is  an  ap- 
pendant ornament.  The  meaning  may  bpp  equivalent 
to  one  of  Achilles' /wn^^r^-iw.  Johnsons 

Brack  I  believe  to  be. the  true  reading.     He  calls, 
patroclus,.  in  contempt,  Achilles'  dog.     Steeven s. 

Brgochy  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies, 
had  perhaps  formerly  some  meaning  at  present  un- 
known. In  the  following  passage  in  Lodge's  Rosa- 
fynde,  or  Euphuts^  Golden  Legacity  1592,  it  seeii^s  to 
signify  something  very  different  from  a  pin  or  a  ^>od- 
kin  :  "  His  bonnet  was  green,  whereon  stood,  a  capper 
briiock  with  the  pi6lure  of  St.  Denis."  ^ 

Perhaps  Achilles's  brooch  may   mean,  the  person, 
whom  Achilles  holds  so  dear ;  so  .highly  estimatejk, 
So,  in  Hamltt: 

**  -*— He  is  the  broach  indeed, 

"  And  gem  of  all  the  nation,"  Ma  lone.. 

I  have  little  doubt  of  brock  b<eing  the  true  meaning, 
«s.  a  term  of  contempt. 

The  mesMiing  of  broche  is  well  ascertained — a  spit — 
^  bodkin ;  which  being  formerly  used  in  the  ladles* 
dress,  was  adorned  with  jewels,  and  gold  and  sliver. 
ornaments.  Hence  in  old  lists  of'  jewels  are  Ibund 
^rptches,  * 

\  have  a  very  magnificent  one,  which  is  figured  and 
described  by  Pennant,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Tour  to  Scotland,  9.  14,  in  which  the  spit  or  bodkin 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  tlie  whole. 

The.  present  shirt  buckles  may  well  be  called  brochcs. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  to  brMch  a  cask  of  liquor— Turn-broche, 
&c.  &c.  '  X., 

153-     ^w^«y  thousand  dismes,]    Dismey  Fr.  is  the 

tithe^  tl>e  tenth.     So,  in  the  Proiogue    to  Gower*s 
Confessio  Amantis,  1554  : 

"  The  dime  goeth  to  the  battaile." 
Again,  in  Holinshed*s  Reign  of  RichaYd  IT. 

** so  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  dimej 

and  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,'*  Sec. 

.    ■     .  ■   "  Steevens. 

164.  r^r  past-proportion  0/  his  infinite?]  Thus 
read  both  the  copies.  The  meaning  is,  that  greatness^ 
to  which  no  measure  hears  any  proportion,        JOHNSON# 

l8o.     Andjly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove^ 

Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ?'—'].    These  two  lineft 
are  misplaced  in  all  the  folio  editipns.  Pope. 

194.  And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable]  Old 
cditioh,  not  so  well,,  has  it  attributive*  Pope. 

By  the  old  edition  Mr.  Pope  means  the  oM  quartb. 
The  folio  has,  as  it  stands,  inclinable.  I  think  the 
first  reading  better ;  the  will  dotes  that  attributes  or 
gives  the  qualities  which  it  affeSh-f  that  fiirst  causes  ex. 
cellence,  and  then  admires  it.  Johnson, 

1  g&.  Without  sme  image  of  the  affc6led  merit.  ]  The 
will  affeQs  an  obje<5l  for  swne  supposed  m^rit^  whicf|; 
Heftoi;  says  is  censurable,  unless  the  merit  so  affeSed 
be  really  there.       .  Johnson. 

206.    — — soirdf^m; ]    So  reads  the  quarto. 

The  folio, 

— -^spoiVd  them. — ^  J  ohn  s  on,, 

D  207. 
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207.    '^—-^tinrfsptSivt  sieve,]    That  is,  into  a  com* 
mon  voider.    Sieve  fe  in  the  quartp.    The  folio  reads^ 

— iinrespcftive  /ame ; 
for  which  the  second  folio  and  modem  editions  have 
silently  printed, 

unrespcftive  place,  Johnson. 

aig.    ipdle  tAe  morning,}    So  the  quarto.    The 

fdlio  and  modern  editors, 

-^.^-stale  the  morning.     .  Johnson. 

C26.  And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  didf]  If  I 
understand  this  passage,  the  meaning  is  :  "  Why  do 
you,  by  censuring  the  determination  of  your  own 
wisdoms,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune  has  not  yet 
deprived  of  her  value,  or  against  whom,  as  the  wife 
of  Paris,  fortune  has  not  in  this  war  so  declared,  as 
to  make  us  value  her  less  ?**  This  is  very  harsh,  and' 
much  strained.  Johnson. 

The  meaning,  I  believe,  is : — A^  with  more  incon" 
sistency  and  caprice  than  ever  did  for  tune,        Henley. 

830.    But^   thieves^ ]      Hanmer  reads Base 

thieves,*  Johnson. 

241.  ■  mid-age  and  prrinkled  elders,]    The 

folio  has, 

■  wrinkled  old. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote, 

wrinkled  eld.  Ma  lone* 

243.    ^<W /(?  »iy  clamours ! ]    VoX\o—<lamoUr* 

Malone. 

261.  — ^w^tfiff— .]  Corrupt;  change  to  a  worse 
state,  ^  Johnson. 

305  • 
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305.    ^Aristotle. — ]    Let  it  be  remembered  as 

often  as  Shakspere*s  anachronisms  occur,  that  errors 
in  computing  time  were  very  frequent  in  those  an- 
cient romances  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  greater 
part  of  his  library.  I  may  add,  that  even  classick 
authors  are  not  exempt  from  such  mistakes.  In  the 
fifth  book  of  Statius*s  Tkebaidy  Apliiaraus  talks  of  the 
fates  of  Nestor  and  Priam,  neither  of  whom  died  till 
long  after  him.  If  on  this  occasion,  somewhat  should 
be  attributed  to  his  augural  profession,  yet  if  he  could 
so  freely,  nay,  even  quote  as  examples  to  the  whole 
army,  things  that  would  not  happen  till  the  next  age^ 
they  must  all  have  been  prophets  as  well  as  himself^ 
or  they  could  not  have  understood  him .    Stbevens. 

318.  '^enummed  wiiisj-^^  That  is,  inflexible,  im-* 
moveable,  no  longer  obedient  to  superior  direction. 

Johnson. 

319.  Tkere  is  a  law  ]  What  the  law  does  in 
every  nation  between  individuals,  justice  ought  to  do 
between  nations.  Johnson* 

328, .  h  thisy  in  way  of  truth  .•-—-]  Though  con^ 
sidering  truiA  and  justice  in  this  question,  this  is  my 
opinion ;  yet  as  a  question  of  honour,  I  think  on  it  as 
you.  Johnson. 

335.  'T-tke  performance  of  our  heaving  spltensy]  The 
execution  of  spite  and  resentment.  Johnson. 

352.  -^emulation — ]  That  is,  envy,  fa6lious  con- 
tention. Johnson. 

360.  — Then  there^s  Achilles — a  rare  engii\eer.]  The 
folio  has— tf«^wfr, — which  seems  to  have  been  the 

D  ij  word 
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word  formerly  used.     So,  trunchfoner,  pioner^  mutiner^ 
&ci  Malone.' 

369.     '— -without  drawing  the  massy  /r(7n,-<— ]  That  is, 

toithout  drawing  their  swords  to  cut  the  web.     They  use 

no  means  but  those  of  violence .  Johnson. 

ip       I    without  drawing  the  massy  iron, — ]    Folio— 

irons.  Ma  lone. 

371.  — the  bone-ache! — ]  In  the  cjuarto,  the  Ne'apo^ 
litan  bone'ache,  Johnson. 

378.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit, 
thou  would* St  not  have  slipped  oiit  of  my  contemplation  ;J 
Here  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  counterfeit  jffece  of 
money  called  a  sUp^  which  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  aclii.  sc.  4.  and  which  has  been  happily  illus- 
trated in  a  note  on  that  passage.  There  is  the  same 
allusion  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ^  a^  ii.  8C.  5. 

Whalley. 

404.  —decline  the  whole  ^estion. — ]  Deduce  the 
question  from  the  first  case  to  the  last.        Johnson. 

^06.  ■  Patroclus  is  a  fool,"]  The  four  next 
speeches  are  not  in  the  quarto^  Johnson. 

4  xg,  of  the  prover,  ]    So  the  quarto. 

Johnson. 

The  folio  profanely  rcads,^^^  the  Creator* 

Stkevens. 

^27,  -, — Now  the  dry,  (ic]  This  is  added  in  the 
folio.  Johnson. 

453,     composure, — ]    So  reads  the  quarto  very 

properly  $  but  the  folio,  which  the  moderns  have  fol- 
lowed, has,  t7  a/aitfj^r^n^  counsel.  Johnson.' 

458. 
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4^8.     the  elephant  hath  joints^  8ccS\   So,  in  AU*s  lost 
hy  Lusty  1633 : 

<<         I       Is  she  pliant  ? 

"  Stubborn  as  an  elephanCs  leg^  no  bending  in  her  ?" 
Again,  in  All  Fools ^  1605: 

**  I  hope  you  are  no  elephant^  you  hsive  joints.^* 

Steevens. 

462.  noble  statei\    Person  of  high  dignity  5 

spoken  of  Agamemnon .  Johnson. 

Noble  state  rather  means  the  stately  train  of  attending 

nobles  whom  you  bring  with  you,  Steevens. 

In  support  o\  Dr.  Johnson's  exposition  of  this  word, 

it  may  be  observed,  that  state  was  formerly  applied 

to  a  single  person.     So,  in  WitSy  Tits,   and  Fancies, 

1595 '  " ^The  archbishop  of  Grenada  saying  to 

the  archbishop  of  Toledo  that  fie  much  marvelled, 
he  being  so  great  a  state,  would  visit  hospitals."—^ 
Again,  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto  : 
,     **  The  Greek  demands  her,  wliither  she  was  go- 
ing* 
**  And  which  of  these  two  great  estates  her  keeps  V* 

Malone, 

482.    ^^^-^under^write^^ — ]    To  subscribe,  in  Shak- 

spere,  is  to  obey,  Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Lear:  **  You  owe  me  no  subscription." 

Steevens. 

484.     His  pettish  lunes, "]    This    is    Hanmer's 

emendation  of  his  pettish  linesi     The  old  quarto 
reads. 

His  couTst  and  time, 

Diij  This 
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Tills  speech  is  unfaithfully  printed  in  modern  editions, 

Johnson. 
,491.  ■  I      allowance  giv*^^    Allowance  \s  apprqba-^ 

tion,     SOf  in  King  Lear : 

*i  if  your  sweet  sway 

<*  Allow  obedience.'*  Steevens. 

^12.     —-th  engendering  of  toads,  j    Whoever  wishes 

to  comprehend  tne  whole  force  ot  tills  allusion,  may 

consult  the  late  Do  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  World] 

and  animated  Nature^  Vol.  yil.    p,  92,  93. 

Steevens; 

^cj2,     -T— Mtf  death-tokens  of  if\    Alluding  to  the, 

decisive  spots    appearing    00  those  infefled  \iy  the 

plague.     So,  in  Beaumont  aiid  Fletcher's  f^akntinian  .• 

**  Now  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague 

<*  Are  mere  fore-f  unners  of  their  ends.** 

SXEEVENg; 

^41,     -rrrrwith  his  owf^  Sf;sim  y]    Seam  \s  grease. 

SxEEVENfi. 
559,  .  /*//  pash  kim  o*er  the  face  J]  i,  e,  strike  him 
with  violence.     So,  in  The  Virgin  Martyt^  1623  : 
*       «  when  the  batt'ring  ram 

*«  Were  fetching  his  career  backward^  io  pash 
"  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces.**  Reed; 

Tiiis  passage  might  have  been  given  t^  confirm  my 
Explanation  of  rough  pash^  as  applied  by  Leontcs  in 
T^hc  IVinter^s  Tale,  acl  i.   sc.  2.  HkKLEY. 

^    561.     -^jphcczc /lis  pridt : — ]    To  pheeze  is  to  coTn& 
or  iurrjf,  JoHNsOkN; 

•   -Mr. 
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Mr.  Steevens  has  explained  the  word  Feaz^f  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does,  to  mean  the  untwisting  or  unravel- 
ling a  knotted  skain  of 'sifk  or  thread.  I  recoUedl  no 
authority  for  thi^  use  of  it.  To/eize  n  to  drive  away  j 
aiid  the  expression  VUfdzt  Jhis  pride,  may  signify,  1*11 
humble  or  lower  his  pride.  Wh alley.' 

563.  Nothrihtxi)6nhrr~\  Not  fbr  the  value  of 
^11  for  which 'we  are  fighting.  Johnson^ 

bll*    '-^•^force  him — ]   i»  e,  stuff  him.  Farcir,  Fr. 
'      *.  St&evens. 

'   604.    like  a  bourn, — ]  A  bourn  is  a  boundary, 

and  sometimes  a  rivulet  dividing  one  place  from  anQ« 
tlier.     So,  in  King  JUar,  a6l1ii.  sc.  6 ; 

««  Come  o'er  the  ^our«,  Bessyj  to  me.^* 
See  a  note  on  this  passage.  $teevek9. 

*   613.     HGSt:Ay,nrygaodson,'^    In  the  folio,  and  in 
the  modern  editions,  Ajax  desires  to  give  the  title  of 
father  to  Ulysses ;  in  the  quarto,  more  naturally,  to 
Nestor.  -  Johnson. 

'  Shall  I  calk  you  father  F\  Shakspere  had  a  custom 
prevalent  about  his  own  time,  in  his  dioughts.  Btft 
tonson  had  many  who  called  themselves  his  s<ms- 

3TEEV»N$i; 


■i-'T '        '    '"  *     ■'■     I*    ■  <^.f    :..-;'■   ■« 
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ACT  III. 


lint  34 .    •— —  L  0  VE '  s  invisible  soul, — ]  May  mean 
the  soul  of  love  invisible  every  where  else.    Johnson*. 

58.    in  fits  J  «•  e.  now  and  then,  .by  fits  5  or 

perhaps  a  quibble  is  intended.  A  ^t  was  a  part  or. 
division  of  a  song,  sometimes  a  strain  in  musicki  and 
sometimes  a  measure  in  dancing.  The  reader  will 
find  it  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  two  former  senses 
by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry ;  in  the  third  of  these  significa- 
tions  it  occurs  in  All  for  Money ^  a  tragedy^;  by  T* 
Lupton,  1^74: 

''  Satan.  Upon  these  chearful  words  I  needs  must 
dance  Ajitte,^* .  St£ev£NS« 

77.  ^.^^And,  my  lord^  he  desires yaUf^-^"^]  Here  I 
think  the  speech  of  Pandarus  should  begin,  and  the 
rest  of  it  should  be  added  to  that  of  Helen  j  but  I  have 
followed  the  copies.  Johnson« 

89.  ■  "witk  my  disposer  Cressida.]  I  think  dis^ 
/ojfr  should,  in  these  places,  be  read  dispouser;  she 
that  would  separate  Helen  from  him. 

Warburton* 

I  suspefl  that,  Tou  must  not  know  where  hesups^  should 
be  added  to  the  speech  of  Pandarus;  and  that  the 
following  one  of  Paris  should  be  given  to  Helen* 
That  Cressida  wanted  to  separate  Paris  from  Helen^ 
or  that  the  beauty  of  Cressida  had  any  power  ovor 

Parisi 
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Paris,  are  circumstances  not  evident  from  the  play. 
The  one  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warburton,  the  other 
a  conjedlure  by  the  author  of  The  RevisaL  By  giving, 
however,  this  line,  /*//  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer 
Cresstda,  to  Helen,  and  by  changing  the  word  disposer 
into  deposer,  some  meaning  may  be  obtained.  She 
addresses  herself,  I  suppose,  to  Pandarus,  and,  by 
her  deposcTy  means—- she  who  thinks  her  beauty  (or,' 
whose  beauty  you  suppose)  to  be  superior  to  mine.     • 

Steevens. 
1*11  lay  my  life,  loiih  my  disposer  Cressida.]    The 
words,  tli  lay  my  lift-^zxt  not  in  the  folio. 

Malonb. 
The  dialogue  should  perhaps  be  regulated  thus  \ 
^       Par,  Where  sups  he  to-night  ?    • 
Nclen./Ssiy,  but  my  lord,-^-*— 
Pan,  What  says  my  sweet  queen  } 
Par,  My  cOusin  will  fall  out  with  you. 

[7^  Helen. 
Pan*  You  must  nat  know  where  he  sups.  -* 

[To  Paris.' 

Helen,  1*11  lay  my  life  with  my  deposer  Cressida. 

She  calls  Cressida  her  deposer,  because  she  liad 

deposed  hcT  in  the  afFe^ions  of  Troilus,  whom  Pan- 

dams,  in  a  preceding  scene,  is  ready  to  swear  she  iov^d 

more  than  Paris*  Remarks. 

95.     Par.  I  spy,"]    This  is  the  usual  exclamadon* 

at  a  childish  game  called,  Hie,  spy,  kie»    Steevens. 

la^.     Falltng  in,  qfier  falling  out,  Sic,\  t.  «;  The 

ftconcitiution  and  wanton  dalliance  of  two  lovers  after 

a  quarreli 
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a  quarrel,  may  produce  a  child,  and  so  make  three 

of  two.  TOLLET. 

109..    '•^sweet  iordf^-^1   In  the  quarto  sweet  lad. 

Johnson* 
2  21.    ^-that  it  wounds,'}  f.  e,  that  which  it  wounds. 

MUSGRAVB. 

124*     Ttt  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill^l     To  kill 
the  wound  is  no  very  intelligible  expression,  nor  is  th& 
measure  preserved.    We  might  read : 
The^  lovers  cry^ 
Ohl  oh!  thydkl 
But  that  which  seems  to  hiU, 

Doth  turn,  &c. 
So  dying  love  lives  still* 
Yet  as  t&e  wound  to  hill  may  mean  the  wound  that  seems 
mortal,  I  alter  nothing.  John;50N« 

These  lovers  cry,'~-X)h  I  ohl  they  die  I 

Tet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  hill, 
Doth  turn  oh!  ohl  to  ha  I  ha  I  he  I 
So  dying  love  litfes  still :]    So,  in  our  author's 
Venus  and  Adonis  :  « 

<<  For  I  have  heard  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  deaik, 
<<  That  laughs  and  weeps,  ^nd  all  but  in  a  breathP* 

Mai«oni^ 
800.    lAhe  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 

The  eye  of  majesty,']  Rowe  seems  to  have  imi* 
fated  this  passage  in  his  Ambitioiis  Stepmother,  ^6t  i* 
«  Well  may  th'  ignoble  herd 
!<  Start,  if  with  heedkss  steps  they  unawares 
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/ 

•<  Tread  on  the  lion's  walk :  a  prince's  genius 
«*  Awes  with  superior  greatness  all  beneath  him.** 

Steeyens. 
205.    '-^ycu  must  be  watch'd  ere  you  he  made  tame, — "] 
Alluding  to  the  manner  of  taming  hawks.     So>  Iq  the 
Taming  of  a  'Shrew  : 

u  ,  ■■  to  watck  her  as  we  watch  these  Attes.** 

Steevens. 

ao7.    "-^^tue^iiputyeu  t"  the  Jiles, "]    Alluding 

to  the  custom  of  putting  men  suspe^ed  of  cowardice 
in  the  middle  places.  Hanmer. 

211.  Sof  so;  rub  OTif  and  iiss  the  mtstress."]  The 
allusion  is  to  bawling.  What  we  now  call  the  jach, 
seems  in  Shakspere'S  time'to  have  been  termed  the 
mistress,  A  bowl  that  hisses  thejach,  or  mistress,  is  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  Rub  on  is  a  term  at 
the  same  game.  So,  in .  No  Wit  lihe  a  WomaiCsy  a 
comedy,  by.  Middleton,  1657  :  . 
"  So,  a  fair  riddance ; 

**  There's  three  rubs  gone  5  I've  a  clear  way  to 
Ihe  mistress.** 
Again,  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  a  tragedy,  by  Webster, 
1612: 

**  Flam.  I  hope  you  do  not  think— 

♦*  Cam.  That  noblemen  bowl  booty ;  'faith  hia 

cheek 

**  Hath  a  most  excellent  bias ;    it  would  fain 

jump  with  my  mistress,*^  Ma  LONE. 

21 4.     ^^Thefautcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i* 

/VnVrj— ]  Pandanis  means,  that  he'll  match  his 

niece 
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niece-against  her  lover  for  any  bett.  The  terceL\s  the 
f7M/ehawk;  by  \hQ,fautcon  we  generally  understand 
xht  female,  Theobald. 

I  think  we  should  rath«r  read, 

^  at  the  tercel, TYRWHITTr 

In  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresseide,  1.  iv.  410.  is  the 
1  (lowing  stanza,  from  which  Shakspere  may  Jiave 
caught  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though  he  has  not  very 
clearly  expressed  it.     Pandarus  is  the  speaker : 

**  What  ?  God  forbid,  alway  that  eche  plesaunce 

."  In  o  thing  were,  and  in  non  othir  wight; 
**  If  one  can  singe,  anothir  can  wel  daunce, 
<<  If  this  be  godely,  she  is  glad  and  light. 
"  And  this  is  faire,  and  that  can  gode  aright, 

**  Eche  for  hi?  vertue  holdin  is  full  dere, 
.    **  Both  her  oner  andfauconfor  river e,^* 
i^gaiii,  in  Fenton*s  Tragicall  Discourses^  bl.  let.  4to» 
1567: 

<* how  is  that  possible  to  make  a  fro>vard 

Ijiite  a  forward  hawke  to  the  ryver^    P.  159. 

Steevens. 
25ft.  — «<r  head  shall  go  barcy  ^  till  merit  crown  it : — 3 
t  cannot  fdrbear  to  observe,  that  the  quarto  read% 
thus:  Our  head  shall  go  bare^  ^  till, merit  Ipuer  par(  no 
atie^lion, .  til  reversion.  Sec,  Had  there  been  no  Qther 
copv,  how  could  this  have  been  corrected  ?  The  true 
reading  is  in  the  folio.  Johnson. 

255.     his addi(.ion  shall  be  huntble, — ]    We  will, 

give  him  no  high  or  pompous  titles.  Johnson* 

4  ...    «7».% 
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273.    *--^'^ey*U  stick  tukere  tkey  are  thrown,']    This 

allusion  has  already  ocaimd  in  Measure  far  Measure  • 

"  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  Surr,  I  shall  stick/' 

Stebvsns* 
309.    /  have  a  kind  qfseif  resides  mtk you ;  ]    So,  in 
our  author's  123d  Sonnet : 

«      ■      for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 

<«  Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me." 

MALOKt* 

317,  ^But  you  are  tanse. 

Or  else  you  love  not  j  for  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man^s  migkty  &c.]     I  read, 
«  but  we're  not  wise, 
Or  else  o«  love  not :  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Exceeds  man*s  might;  — 
Cressida,  in  return  to  the  praise  given  by  Troilus  to 
her  wisdom,  replies :  f*  That  lovers  are  never  wise  j 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  ^o  bring  love  and 
wisdom  to  an  union.**  Johnson* 

3t8.     ■  'to  be  wisCf  and  love, 

Exceeds  man's  migkt ; ]    This  is  from 

Spenser,  Shepherd's  Col.  March  : 

*«  To  be  wise,  and  eke  to  love, 
f        **  Is  granted  scarce  to  gods  above." 

TyrwHitt. 

**  Amare  et  sapere  vix  a  Deoconceditur.**  Pub.  Syr* 

Spenser,  whom  Shakspere  followed,  seems  to  have 

misunderstood  this  proverb.    Marston,  in  the  Dutck 

Couruzan,  1606,  has  the  same  thought,  and  the  line 

is  printed  as  a  quotation :  • 

£  <<But 
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f  *  But  raging  lust  my  fet«  4J  stfopg  doth  move, 
*  <  7>&^  ^0^  tAevffefifes  a^wf^tt  ^e  ^j^sf  f^^  l^^ .  * ' 

32?.     Aiif^A/  hi  affronted  with  the  match ]  I  wish 

.«« i}>y  integrity  ipiight  be  mpt  ^p<)  iji|jcjjf4  wit>  §>ich 
equality  aiid  iforce  of  pure  ufi^pingl^^  l^v^.'* 

JXUJKSON. 

339,  And  siifi^ftr  tkin  the  ftifiiiffjf  ^  ir^fj^]  This 
is  ftjiej  and  means,  *•  Ere  truth,  to  defend  itself 
against  deceit  in  the  cofnin^fge  of  t|)f|  wiu:ld«,  hc^d,  out 
of  ne^esi^ifyi  learned  worldly  ppli^*'* 

'VVa%burton. 
336.     True  swains  in  love  ih^A  ^  t^e  mfzld  ta  came, 
4PP^9^  ^^^i^  iruihs  ffjf  Jrqili^:.   fuA^n  their 

rhymeSf 
Full  of  protest,  o/oalky  an4  iig  iOfupqrH 
l^aMt  4imiiies,  truti,  tir^d  tfitk  ;^?r#^W?,-r-^3 
The  in^re,  ^  yit\\  as  the  senso,  of  tb?  I^|  yersp  wi^ 
|ae  improved,  I  think,  by  readings 

Want  similies  oftr%th^  tifd  nfi$i  i^aiiOL    . 
JSp,  a  little  Ipwer  in  tlie  same  sp^ie^ : 

3^er/ fl/'f^r atf  comparisons  of  Truth«  Tvrwhitt, 

340,  As  true  as  steel ]  It  shQuM  b§  remem- 
bered that  mirrors,  in  the  time  of  9ur  author,  were 
made  of  plates  of  polished  steel.  So,  in  7%e  Renegado^ 
))y  Massinger : 

*<  Take  down  thelooking-gl^Sj — h^re  is  a  n^Vrpr 
<*5^*^/'</soexaair,':&c. 
Again,  in  The  I^QWufiU  of  Robert  Eqrl  qf  H^ntingfon^ 
by  Heywood|  i6oi ; 

it  For 
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"  For  thy  sM-gkii  wherein  thoii  ^(thVk  to  iMi 

«  Thy  thtyital  eje^  g*se  in  a  chrystalbi-obke." 

Oht  df  Oa^coigne's  pieces  is  called  the  Steei-gliss  j 

a  title,   tvMch,   ifrom  the  silb^ea  of  fUe  poem,  he 

appears  evidently  to  hate  u^  s»  syne^'mou^  (o 

tKifTOT* 

The  iaifie  ilHtsion*  is  feiind  \n  M  dtd  piece  entitled 
The  PUaOires  of  Pmrf^  tie  date^  bW<  priiikd  in  the 
time  of  qtfeen  Ehzfabetili : 

««  BehbM  in  her  the  lively  glasse, 
^*  Tfie  prtlf^rh  trki  ib  steei.**^==s 

At  tfiifi  ds  i^ft/,  ttiefefore,  ifteaffe—^W  Ij**  as  the  mirror 
which  fc&ikfiiUy  nprtsen{i  tbery  imgt  that  is  presented 
kifdre  it,  JVfALo^t. 

As  irUe  di  iteU  H  ad  ititlttd  pro^tMi\  Simile,  t 
Und  it  tik  hfS^siars  tr^  Aodhi  wMfrd  he  speaks  ef 
Tre^lii^,  L^  II.  eft.  i&: 

"  Thereto  k  Wve  ^/«»<f  <«i  rf*^  sis*?/* 

S^TEEVENS. 

34er.  Tiite  di  ptdntdge  to  the  f^doH.']  Th»  may  be 
fiilly  Hlksf^i^d  fey  a  fjiiotatiott  fifbW*  Scetrs  Dtscoverit 
tf  IVitcherdifl  :  ^  Thef  poore  hfrthaAfdmaii  perceiveth 
that  the  inerfeaffe  df  the  m&oUe  make^h  plants  frutefull : 
toit'm^^ /liHitoohe  they  are  iiV  ftie' best  strength ;' 
decaieing  in  tTte  tt;^^;  and  hi  fhe  t^tt/i&rcn  do  utter. 
Ke  ^iifher  artd  tade."  FAi^^ER. 

342,  As  iron  to  adamunt'-^^l  Soy  m  iEh*eene's^ 
Tu'QaoqUe,  155/9: 

«  fiii  hiti  td  tfiee  as  steH  to  addttaiM,'*  Nf  Atot^E. 

j[||.    As-  frtnh't  auihentick-  atrtftdr  /«•  Be  eitedy] 

J£  ij  Troilu* 
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Troilus  shall  aroam  the  verse,  as  a  man  to  be  cited  as  the 
autkentick  author  of  truth  \aA  one  whose  protestations 
were  true  to  a  proverb.  Johnson. 

.  367.  "^-inconstant  inrfi— ]  Shakspere  seems  to 
have  been  less  attentive  to  make  Pandar  talk  conse- 
quentially»  than  to  account  for  the  ideas  oQually  an^ 
nexed  to  the  threje  names.  Now  it  is  certain^  that,  in 
his  timey  a  Troilus  was  as  clean  an  expression  for  a 
constant  lovers  as  a  Cressida  and  a  Pandar  were  for  a 
jilt  ^mdi  a  pimp.  Tyrwhitt. 

^7^.  Appear  it  to  your  mind, 

fhatf  through  the  sight  I  hear  in  things f  to  Jove 
V  /  have  abandoned  Troy,'  ]     I  am  afraid^ 

that  after  all  efforts  to  clear  the  argument  of  Calchas, 
it  will  still  appear  liable  to  obje^ion ;  nor  do  I  dis* 
cover  mpre  to  be  urged  in  his  defence,  than  that 
though  his  skill  in  divination  determined  him  to  leave 
Troy^  yet  that  he  joined  himself  to  Agamemnon  and 
his  army  by  unconstrained  good-will;  and  though  he 
came  aS  a  fugitive  escaping  from  destruction,  yet  his 
services  after  his  reception,  being  voluntary  and  im* 
portant,  deserved  reward.  This  argument  is  not 
regularly  and  distinctly  deduced  $  but  this  is,  I  tliink, 
the  best  explication  that  it  will  yet  admit.   Johnson. 

340.  —tifiijf^A  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  JoveJ 
This  passage,  in  all  the  modem  editions,  is  silently 
depraved,  and  printed  thus : 

«<         through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  come. 
The  word  is  so  printed,  that  nothing  but  the  sense 
sm  determine  whether  it  be  ^  or  Jove.    I  believe 

that 
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thad  the  edirbfs  read  it  dS  hlbi^  imd't^reforemadb  the 
altera!l6h  to  obtain  some  meaning.  Johnson. 

^tio  kfoty  nftgfift  mean— ^to  thi?  eo«isequences  of 

Paris's  lo6t  fbif  Hekri.  S»ffifiirE»s.- 

40i6*  A  WW/  accepted  pain.]  Her  presence^  says 
Calchas,  j^a^/  ^ike  off;  or  rec<5mpence  Mr  sertici  I 
hav^dorte^  eveitih  these  An^emrj  tvkieh  Were  f«{?jr  ^. 

Cd*/;*?//.  /oh  N  SON. 

475.    . ^ja;  dearly  ever  parted]   /.  t,  floioever  ex^ 

cettifntfy  etfdmtdi  with  however  Mt  di*  preeiotis  putts 
enriched  or  adorned,  Jofliigo"N. 

Pf.  Jofttison's  exposition  is  strongfy  srrppdrted  by  a 
$ubsequ^rit»  Ifne : 

<  <  .=i.^f  hkf  no'  man  is  the  lord'  of  any  thing 
'<  (Though'itt  dndof  hitn  the^ is  ihiich  consistirtgX 
«*  Tiil  he  communicate  Yiis  parts  to  others," 
So,  Persim; 

«  Scire  timm-  nihil  esft,  nisi  tc  sdi^,  hoc  sciat 

aker." 

See  a^SD ' the  Droftiath  Persmte  off  B€tt  Jbnson's  £wry 

JWsft  <«^  4/^  Humour  :  "  Ma<^i*lenT£'i'  a'  man  well- 

f^bftedi  a's\ifflcientscHo)aw,'*  Sec,  Ma  lone, 

483.     ^d  dthers^  eyisy  8e6. 

(That  most  pure  spirit^  ^c]  These  two  lines 
9r6  toU%  oniitted*  in'  all  the  editions  but  the  iirst 
qlidrtol  Popr» 

'^j^i-j-ntft  do^h'the  eye  itfflfy']  So,  in  JuHus  Cassar: 
<*  No'Cassius ;  for  the  eye  seesnot  itself, 
<'  But  by  re^exibn^  by  some  other  things. »' 

St6EV£NS* 

Eiij  494* 
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494.  »«— tA  his  circumstance,'^^  In  the  detail  or 
circuindudlion  of  his  argument.  Joa  N  so n. 

505.  71^  unAncwn  Ajaxt}  Ajax,  who  has  abilities 
which  D^ere  never  brought  into,  view  or  use. 

Johnson, 
^lo.  Now  we  shall  see  to-morrow. 

An  a£t  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  hm^ 
Ajax  renowned.]    I  would  read, 
Ajax  renown. 
The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  folio,  is  hardly  sense. 
If  renown* d  be  right,  we  ought  to  read, 

^an  adly  &c,  '    Malone. 

By  placing  a  break  after  him,  the  construction  will 
be  I'^Now  we  shall  see  to-morrow  an  aB  that  very  chance 
doth  throw  upon  him — [we  shall  see]  Ajax  renownM. 

Henley. 

514.    How  sonu  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune^ s  hall,'] 

To  creep  is  to  heep  out  of  sight,  from  whatever  motive. 

Some  men  keep  out  of  notice  in  the  hall  of  fortune,  while 

others,  though  they  but  play  the  ideot,  are  always  in 

her  eye,  in  the  way  of  distin^on.  Johnson. 

517,    .„ — feasting"-'^']    Folio.    The  .quarto  has 

fasting*    Either  word  may  bear  a  good  sense.    . 

Johnson* 
.535,     Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  hach,]  This 
speech  is  printed  in  all  the  modem  editions  with  such 
deviations  from  the  old  copy,  as  exceed  the  lawful 
power  of  an  editor.  Johnson. 

^42.  ■  ■  to  the  abjeB  rear,]  So  Hanmer.  All 
Uie  editors  before  him  read. 
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■  'to  tie  aijeSf  near.  Johnson. 

543*  ^*^^  ^«»>  &c.]  The  quarto  wholly  omits  the 
senile  of  the  horse,  and  reads  thus  : 

And  Uavt  ycuriindmost^  then  what  they  do  at  present . 
The  folto  seems  to  have  some  omission,  for  the  simile 
begiils. 

Or,  like  a  gallant  Aorse  i    '    '  Johnson. 

'   55$*    More  laud  than  gilt  o''er»dusted»'\    Shakspere 
has  omitted  the  article  to  ;  he  should  have  written. 
More  laud  than  to  gilt  o*er*diisttd,  Johnson. 

563.    The  cry  went  once  on  tkee^l    The  folio 

has, 

out  on  thee.  Ma  lone. 

.  568.    Made  emulous  missions-—]  Missions  for  divisions f 
t.  e.  goings  out,  on  one  side  and  the  other. 

Warburton. 
The  meaning  of  mission  seems  to  be  dispatches  of  the 
gods^r^TR  heaven  about  mortal  business,  such  as  often 
happened  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Johnson. 

It  means  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either 
side ;  an  idea  which  Shakspere  very  probably  adopted 
from^hapman's  translation  of  Homer.  In  the  fifth 
book  Diomed  wounds  Mars,  who  on  his  return  to 
heaven  is  rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  interfered  in  the 
battle.  This  disobedience  is  the  JdQion  which  I  sup- 
pose Ulysses  would  describe.  Steevens. 

575' ^<  of  Priam's  daughters,']    Polyxena,  in 

the  aft  of  marrying  whom,  he  was  afterwards  killed 
by  Paris.  Stbevens. 

579* 


5fc  ik'ifif<fmrwR4i  trf6K    •        ABlIf. 

5f  ^.    ^ows  almost f  8co,}  For  tHi's  degknt  Kne  the 

Xn0a;5  <z/in(7jr  «t«fy  iHitvg,  Jd RKSOir^ 

I  rhfftk  ^t  jfHo^ld  re«d,  tfMitMgM.    So>  Beau* 

morit  aAcI  Pktaher*^  PkikMer^  a6l  iv  i^ 

**  'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus^  nor  the.goki 

♦'  ILock'd  in  the  heart  erf  esrfh." — ^^ 

K  shotdd  be*  r<fftnrtnbertf4,  however,  fhsltmcW^ 

gold^^e  aiVcietitfy  Ai|yp&^d  t6  be^:^y^#^^  dttmns. 

Sybeyens. 

5#i.     it^<*^j  p!ac«  tyft*  M<?4i^^l? ;— —}  r.  r.  tliere  is 

in  the  providence  of  a  state,  as  in  the  providence  of 

the  universe,  a  kind  oi  ubiquity.  WA-RinritTON, 

rs  there  not  here  an  aH^ibi^  tO'tf^otsobHme  descri'p^ 

tion  of  the  divine  enlmpresenee  m  fhfc  1 3^h  Psalm  ? 

Henley* 
^g^.     .,,.>ui,.n[d;^/^ whm  tefatim 

Dutst  nrofr  fiijedik) ]    I'here  is  a^  secret 

srd'ministration  of  affairs,-  which  rto  ki^t&fy  Was  cfvef  • 

able  ^  drtcover,  Joh*son, 

607.    — — M»^<7  rfiV.  J    St>  tlie  qiittrfo.    The  Iblio, 

■  ^m  K«o  airy  tfft*.  Jorii^tfoH. 

614.    Omssidn  to  do.  Set*]    By  ik^U3ifig  out  dk\ty, 

we  commissivft  dr  enable   that  da^gtt  of  dishononr,- 

which  could  not  reacfi-  us  bffbre,  to  lay  Hold  upon  u$.' 

(^».    ^^zifitk' a  poUtitk  rtgardy^l  With  a -j/y /ccwl. 

JOHNrsoiTw 
688,    —•-/<?  make  catlings  <?«,]  It  has  been  akeady 

observed. 
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observed,  that  a  coiling  signifies  a  small  lute-string 
made  of  catgut*  One  of  the  musicians  in  Romeo  and 
Julia  is  called  Simon  Catlings  Stseyens* 


ACT  IV. 

Line  1 3 .  JDUR I NG  all  question  o/tke  gentle  truce  .•] 
I  think  ^tt^^^ton  means  intercourses  interchange  of  con* 
versation.  Johnson. 

38,    His  purpose  meets  you\      »]    I  bring  you  his 
meaning  and  his  orders.  JOH n s 0 n. 

6y.    tf^«'  tamed  piece  5]    *,  e,  a  piece  of  wine 

out  of  which  the  spirit  is  all  flown.      Warburton. 

70.    Both  merits  pois*dy  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 

But  he  as  he^  the  heavier  for  a  whorcl   I  read. 

But  he  a$  he,  each  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Heavy  is  taken  both  for  weighty^  and  for  sad  ormisera^ 

6le»    I  know  not  whether  the  thought  is  not  that  of 

a  wager.    It  must  then  be  read  thus ; 

But  he  as  he.    Which  heavier  for  a  whore  ? 
That  is,  Jbr  a  whore  staked  down,  which  is  the  heavier » 

Johnson* 
As  the  quarto  reads, 

■   the  heavier  for  a  whore. 
I  think  all  new  pointing  or  alteration  unnecessary. 
The  sense  appears  to  be  this :  the  merits  of  either  are 

sunk 


i4  •  A'!i*6tAfl<J*s  ^#bW  A&l^, 

sUttkinvMue,  bfecAuSfc  ft*  cafltest  between  them  is' 
<Wtly  for  ^  sttTimpet.  StEtvENs. 

85.  WtUl  not  commend  tohat  tbi  iiildid  io  idl.  ]  I  be- 
lieve the  meaning  is  only  this :  though  you  practise 
the  buyer's  art,  we  will  not  practise  the  seller's. 
We  intend  to  sell  Helen  dear,  yet  will  not  commend 
her.  Johnson. 

The  sense,  I  think,  t'bqtHirej  we  should  read  cow 
demn.  Tyrwhitt. 

97.    And  dreaming  night  mil  Aide  our  jo^« ]  The 

fbiio  rdads, 

^hrd6  our  /^^,  Ma  1 6  i«  e  .- 

•  101.     >^5  tediously ]     The  folio  has,  ' 

As  hideously  3isf!^,'  Johnson. 

J  02.  fVith  wings  more  rtitfttieAfiiry-s^ilt  than 
thou^hK]    The  S5?colid  fcjti'of  ird*i!fs,  ' 

With   >^fngs    tA^it   rtidhlfcrttelry,  '  Htflfttr   thsfrt 

thtJtlght.  MALt^l^E. 

109'.  Enter  PandarUi.]  Vht/lAm  for  fh^  follow- 
ing short  COrtVersjJtioYt  bietweeh  f dntfirtts  itid  Cres- 
sida,  is  taken  ffortl  Chiattccr'^  frt/iltts  and  Crefiezdej 
fiookrn.  V.  1561 : 

"  Pandare,  a  mbrtjrir'^  wfikh  that  cofnmitt  t*ai 

**  tfnto  his  nrecJ  gan  her  faire*  td  gfete, 
"  And  saied  i\\  this  flight  so  rarfied  it  aks  f 
**  iThat  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nece  swete, 
••  Have  little  leisir  had  (0  i\tpe  anJ  in^te, 
"  All  nrgjlt  ((JliOd  te;  h^th  rain  so  do  mc 

i^'itke, 
**  That  soTn6  of  us  t  trowe  ther  htfddis  ;rke. 

*«  Cresscido 


<<  Cr^s|(M4^  aa$weir<iey  n^ir  tlie  bet  for  yini» 
"  Foxe  tji^t  K^  l»?B,  Gft4  y^Vi?  ypur  hert*  care 
*'  God  helpe  me  so,  ye  causid  all  this  fare^"  ^c. 

Steevens. 

n^,     -T-r-^<>  dpar"^]    Tp  do  is  Jiere  used  in  a 

wanton  sense.  Co{.Liff$» 

j^Q.     « jnatUr  is  so  idL^i-^-T^l^    My  business  is 

5f)  i4^^(y.  40d  so  aJ>o»j)t.  Johwspn. 

Sp,  ia  *«^  /^fK'7  ii^'  P.  II. 
— ''^^9^iPW%  <^  X^^^  fmfozu4^^^   Steevens. 

153»  pdij^^e^  ^0  Wf  &<^']  SP  tJjQ  fpjjp*  The 
quarto  thus  : 

Deliver td  to  kir^^  and  for^uoitlu  Ji)  i^  ^  s  o  N • 

163,  the  secrets  of  neigbtowr  Pft^dJ^r 

/f«V»-  mtm^e  ^fi  in  t^it^nUy^]  U  thi^,  be  a 
reading  exjide  ceiic}{Tfi  (^  Pope  prpfj^s^^  ^1  Ijis  vari- 
ous readings  to  be),  it  is  founiJ<4  PO  tU^  (jr^cJit  pf  such 

cppies,  as  it  has  npt  Jjc^q  wy  fortune  tp  ni«et  wiUv 
J  have  venture4  tP  ip^^ke  out  the  verse  tj)u§ : 

The  secret'st  things  ofnaiure^  &C« 
I*.  ^.  th?  ^rcfs{i?fl  ea/^rar,  the  ^lysteries  pf  nature,  of 
occult  philosophy,  pr  of  rgjigiou^  qerei^pnies*    Our 
poet  has  aliusio^s  pf  tjii^  $prt  i<i  Sfiiver?,!  oth^  pas- 
sages. Th^PPAI.^. 

Mr.  Pppe's  reading  i?  x^  the  p14  <^ti^tp.  §q  |;reat 
is  the  necessity  af  cqlialion.  jQi^N^QN • 

The  secrets  of  nature  could  hardly  have  been  a  cojF- 
tuptipn  of  **  the  secrets  pf  neighhaur  Pan4flT*^*  Per- 
haps the  alteration)  was  tua4^  by  ^.%utbQr,  and  thfM: 
^(^  wrote. 

Good, 
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Good,  good,  my  lord ;  the  secretest  of  nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

<< the  secretest  man  of  blood.**       Ma  lone. 

193'    ItfiUf  /orte,  and  death ,1    The  second 

folio  reads, 

■7?«|g  and  deaths  Ma Lo N e . 

802.    — ^M/ awmtVyf  J— ]  Grand  jour  i  aOal« 
licism.  Stbsvens. 

217.    The  grief,  &cJ]    The  folio  reads, 
The  grief  h fine,  fuUperfeB,  that  I  taste. 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it,         1  ■ 
The  quarto  otherwise: 

7^^  grief  is  fine,  fuli,  perfeEt,  that  I  taste. 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it,' 
Violenteth  is  a  word  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted; 
yet  perhaps  it  may  be  right.    The  reading  of  the  text 
is  without  authority.  Johnson. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto.     Violenceth  is  u^ed  by 
Ben  Jonson  in  The  Devil  is  an  Ass: 

"Nor  nature  tnolenceth  in  both  these.** 
And  Mr.  Toilet  has  since  furnbhed  me  with  this  verb, 
as  spelt  in  the  play  of  Shakspere :  **  His  former  ad. 
versaries  vioUnted  any  thing  against  him.*'    Fuiier*s 
Worthies,  in  Anglesea. 

Dr.  Farmer  likewise  adds  the  following  instance 
from  Latimeri  p.  71.  ««  Maistcr  Pole  violentes  the  text 

•    for 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.    ^ 

Stebvens* 

037.    straifCd ]  So  the  quarto.    The  folio 

and  all  the  modems  have  strange^  Johnson. 

260.  With  disttnS  SrtatA,  and  consign'd  kisses  /• 
thim,'i  CondgiCd  means  sealed 'y  from  consignor  Lat* 
So,  in  King  Henry  V:  **  It  were^  my  lord,  a  hard 
condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to.*'  Our  author  has 
Ihe  same  idea  in  many  other  places.  So,  in  Measure 
for  Measure  : 

<<  But  my  kisses  bring  again 
•  •    <<  ^eals  of  iove»  but  seal'd  in  vain.'* 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

*^  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted.^ 

MALONEi; 

263.    Distasted  with  iiesait  of  kronen  tears*]  Folio» 

Distasting  f  Sec*  Ma  lone. 

fi63;    Hark  !  you  are  €aU*d:  Some  say^  the  Genius  so 

Cries,  Come  I  to  kirn  that  instantly  must  die*'] 

An    obscure   poet    (Flatman)    has   borrowed   this 

thought : 

<<  My  soul  just  now  about  to  take  her  ftight, 
<*  Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night, 
**  Methinks,  I  hear  some  gentle  f^Vi/  say, 
**  Be  not  fearful,  come  auktyl*' 
After  whom,  Pope: 

''Hark!  theywhi^r;  angels  say,    ■ 
%*^  Sister  spirit,  come  away, ^*  Ma  lone. 

t/a,    A  woeful  Cressid  *mongst  tke  merry  Greeks  I] 
So,  in  A  mad  World  my  Masters^  1640,  a  man  gives 

F  the 


jl  .  anhotatioxs  UB»»  JOStlft. 

the  watchmen  »rme  money,  md  wbwi  they  have  re* 
ceived  it  he  says:  "  the  merry  Greeks  understand  me," 

^  SXEETElfS, 

£79.  Fcr  I  will  tkrom  wjf  ^It/ae  to  dmih^-^-^']  That 
IB,  I  will  ckaUtmgc  death  himself  in  defence  of  thy 
fidelity.  John  sow. 

29 a ,    m ^iTT- 1  .  i>   'i  The  Creehn yc^hi 

Ata  well  'camp(t*%  mitk  gifti  ofn^^refi^ng^ 
AnfL  swellwg  Q-en  wiih  wts  and  4»<rc«"wi]  Thf 
folio  reads, 

The  Grecian  youths  ai^e  futt  of  qualities 

fkeir  loving,  weU  cQmpos'd  with  gift*  of  nature. 

Flowing  and  swelling  o'etf  &«•  ' 

f  5uppope  thft^uJhor  ¥?retc» 

%^^re  loving 

Jhe  quarto  Qwwtstlie  naiddte  Ufte> 

The  Grecian  youths  are  full  pf  qilrflty, 

iVnd  siw«Uiog  o'«r  with  art$  and  e;Keiici5e-r    • 

Malon8% 

.  S95.  M.  ■  7»M  p^rtanxj  T^^«  ^^  ^^^^'  Tlip 
quarto  reads,  with  portion,  Steevensi. 

303,  'v-r-4^  kig^'  Iftvdlt— — ^]  The  kv^ltd  was  a 
dance.  It  is,  eUewhere  mentioned*  wl\ere  several 
examples  ate  g[iven.  Stebv^ns* 

323.    catch  mrt simji^f^ity \\    Th?  meaning,  I 

think,  is,  while  otkersy  by  their  art,  gain  high  e^timV* 
tion,  I,  by  hpnesty,  cktsdn  9.  pWin  simple  ^pproba* 
tiqn.  Johnson. 

3Ji6.    — — rA^  moral  of  my  zuii 

fs-r-pMin  aid  ^r«v— 3    M^ral,  m  this'u^ 

stance* 
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Stance,  has  the  s«me  tneaning  as  in  Muik  Ado  kkia 
Nothings  a^  iii.  sc.  4. 

**  Benediaus !    why  Benedklus?  you  have  a»me 
wioral  in  rhis-Benedidlus." 
Again,  in  tfie  taining  of  a  SArtto^  aft  iv.  sc.  4. 

" he  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  tb« 

meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens.'*    Tollet. 
.  ago.    At  tkc  port»    ■■  •  .  ]  The  j^/  is  the  gate.     ' 

STEEVEft9i 

^31.    —^possess  tiee  wkat  she  «.]  I  wiU  m^  c/if« 

Jidty  undentand.    This  sense  of  the  word  jufuess  h  frt^ 

^Bent  in  oar  xuthor.  J  oh  K  s  o  N* 

S53*    r^lust : — ]  That  is,  indinationy  wilL 

HEifLtr. 

566.  IHoJ\  These  fi^t  lines  are  not  in  the  quatt<i( 
beifig  piTobably  added  at  the  revision.  JOHZfftOlli 
/But  why  should  tHomed  say,  Zrt  «5  may^tf  teady 
Uraigkt^  Was  he.  to  tend  with  them  en  Heftof  *l 
bcels  f  Certainly  not.  Atf  has  therefore  crept  in  by 
mistake ;  the  linte  ekher  is  part  of  Paris*s  speech,  of 
belccngs  ttr  Deiphobus,  who  is  in  company.  As  to 
Diomedy  he  neither  gae«  a>ong^with  fhem,  nor  Iwtt  any 
thing  toiget  ready : — be  is  now  waJkinij  with  Trotlos 
9&d  Cressi^a  ■.  towards,  the  gate,  on  his  way  to  the 
Grecian  camp.  Rkhi AAKi; 

379.     ,..^.,.^/4g  dbiek}   SwelHng oi*l  like  the  bias  of 

abowL  )0HN80N. 

^  So,  19^  Fittcria  CoTomtonaf  or  the  Wkite  Dtxriif  tStti 

.." 'Fatth^  his  cheek 
M  H^s  a  most  excellent  bias.^* 

Steevens. 

Fij  41^' 


€o  jiNiroTATiONs  up<m  AQl^. 

•  4ii«  Bcik  take  and  give,}  This  speech  shpuld 
rsither  be  given  to  Menelaus.  Tyrwhitt. 
'  4 18.  ru  make  my  match  to  Uue^J  I  believe  this 
means— 77/  lay  my  life.  T Y R. WH i  tt« 

426.  WAy,  beg  then."]  For  the  sake  of  rhime  we 
should  ready 

Wky  beg  two. 
If  you  think  kisses  worth  begging,  beg  more  thaa 
one.  Johnson* 

•  436.  —motive  of  her  body.}  Motive^  for  part 
that  contributes  to  motion,  Johnson. 

438.    a  coasting-''-^    An  amorous  address  ^ 

courtship.  Johnson. 

441,     sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity^}    Corrupt 

wenchesy  of  whose  chastity  every  opportunity  may 
make  a  prey.  Johnson; 

434.  *  Tis  done  like  HeBor\  but  securely  done^}  la 
the  sense  of  the  Latin,  securus-^securus  admodum  de 
bellOf  animi  securi  homo,  A  negligent  security,  arising 
from  a  contempt  of  the  object  opposed. 

Wa&burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  truly  observes,  that  the  word 
securely  is  here  used  in  the  Latin  sense  1  and  Mr. 
Warner,  in  his  ingenious  letter  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
thinks  this  sense  peculiar  to  Shakspere,  *^  for,"  says 
he,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  elsewhere.'* 
This  gentleman  has  treated  me  with  so  much  civilil)^ 
that  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  remove  his  difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  a6t  of  the  Spanish  Tra* 
gtdy  ; 

**  O  damned 
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■**  O  dbeiiwed  detii  f  how  stntre  he^is^** 

In  my  lord  Bacor^s:  Essay  cut  TunmkSf  **  neither  kt 
mtf  prince  or  state  be  secure  soncermng  discontents.'* 
And  besMbes  thcse^  ift  Drayton,  Fletcher^  and  tii» 
w%ar  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Waeaer  had  a»  little  ^cce^  inr  hi»  reseafdies 
fcMT  the  word  reUgi&n,  in  its  Latfit  acte]Mation.  I  meet 
with  ity.  howcveri  m  Hoby's  transkation  of  Castilio^ 
%gj^i  ;:  ^*  Some  be  9»  sertfpuIbQs,  a$  it  were,  wilfe  t- 
rgHgim  of  tbis  their  Tiiscane  tni^.^" 

Ben  J  onsen,  more  than  once,  me»  both- the  5ii^j£tMi-ii 
iirtw^  and  the*  a^^ht  in  iim  sense . 

'  As  to  the  word  Cavalero,  with  the  Spanish  termiM 
nation,  it  is  tv  be  6>und  ia  Heywoody^  Wi!tlin*s,  Bavies, 
'£ai>'lor,  and  niany  other  writers.  FARfMV]t.> 

Aga*  *fu  4Me  Hke  MeOoTj  but  seewrtfy  done,']'  It 
seemsraboiirti  to  me,  that  Agamemnon  should  mak< 
a  remark  to  the  disparagement  of  Heitof  f)r  pi^ide, 
^d  tftat  JSneas  sHoold  immediately  say,  I/not  AchiU 
iesy  sir,  what  is  yourname  ?  To  AchiUes  I  have  ven- 
lui^ed  to  ptaeeit}.  and  consulting  Mr.  Dry  den's  altet 
tfation  of.thi»p}ayy  I  waa  nof^  a  Iktle'  pleased  to  findyi 
liuit  I-  had-  bill:  seconded  tl|e  opinioiv  of  tii^r  great  man 
in  iH%  point.  Titeova^lo. 

As  ttoeW  copied  agrde,  }  hafve  made  no  change. 

46§.  ViUinir  and  pride  excel  tfteiftsehet  in  Metfcr ;] 
8ftakspere^s  !*io«ght  isJ  not  tfxa^tly  deduced,  l^icety 
cif  expresMoif  is  not  hitfichai-a^r.*  The  meaning  i# 
*iwb :  "  Valour  (says  iEneas)  is  in  ^e<^or  greater- 

Fiij  thafl 
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than  valoiti*  in  other  meiiy  and  pride  in.He£h>r  is  less 
than  pride  in  other  men.  So  that  Hector  is  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  having  pride  less  than 
other  pride,  and  valour  more  than  other  valour.*' 

JOHNSOir. 

'  486.    —an  impair  tkought^^'^l    A  thought  un* 

suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.       Johnson. 

.  So,  in  Chapman's  prefoce  to  his  translation  of  the 

Shield  of  Horner^  1598  :  **  —nor  is  it  more  trnpairt 

to  an  honest  and  absolute  man,'*  &c.        Stbsv£NS« 

-  488.    ^.^'m^He&or subscribes 

To  tender  obje&s  j — ]    That  is,  yields^  gives 
way.  Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Lear^  subscribed  his  power»  1.  e.  sub- 
mitted. Stebvens» 
^9^.               thui  translate  kim  to  me,']  Thw^  explain 
his  charaQer.                                           '  Johnson. 
528.     Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirabU 

(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame^  with  her  loudest 

Oyes, 
CrieSf  This  is  he  J  could  promise  to  himself y  &c.] 
I  tliink,  that  by  Neoptolemus  the  author  meant 
Achilles  himself;  and  remembering  that  the  son  was 
Pyrrhus  Neoptolemus,  considered  Neoptolemus  as  the 
nomen  gentilitium,  and  thought  the  father  was  likewise 
Achilles  Neoptolemus.  Johnson. 

Shakspere  might  have  used  Neoptolemus  for 
Achilles.  Wilfride  Holme,  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  The  Fall  and  evil  Successe  of  Rebellion,  &€•  1537* 

had 
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kad  Bia4e  the  same  mistake  before  him,  at  the  foU 
lowiDg  stanza  will  shew  : 

**  Also  the  triumphant  Troyans  vi£loiieus» 
^*  By  Anthenor  and  ^neas  false  confederacies 

**  Sending  Polidamus  to  NeoptoUmust 
<*  Who  was  vanquished  and  subdued  by  tbdr 
conspirade. 
<<  O  dolorous  fortune,  and  fatal  miserie  I 
**  For  multitude  of  people  was  there  mortificate 
**  With  condigne  Priamusi  and  all  his  progenie, 
*<  And  flagrant  Polixene,  that  lady  delicate.** 
In  Lydgate,  however,  Achilles,'  NeoptoUmus^  and 
Pyrrhus,  are  distin^l  charaders,    NeoptoUmus  is  enu- 
merated among  the  Grecian  princes  who  first  em- 
barked to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen : 

«<  The  valiant  Grecian  called  NtoptolonuSf 

**  That  had  his  haire  as  blacke  as  any  jet,"  Sec. 

p.  108. 

^nd  Pyrrhus,  very  properly,  is  not  heard  of  till  after 
the  death  of  his  father: 

<'  Sith  that  AckilUs  in  such  traiterous  wise 
'<  Is  slaine,  that  we  a  messenger  should  send 
<*  To  fetch  his  son  yong  Pyrrkusy  to  the  end 
**  He  may  revenge  his  father's  death,"  &c.  p.  237. 

Stbevens. 
.  In  the  'margin  of  Phaer's  translation  of  Virgil, 
(^n.  II.)  a  book  that  Shakspere  certainly  bad  read, 
NeoptoUmus  and  Pyrrhus  are  called  brokers.  Ma  lo  n  e • 
534.  Wi^U  answer  it)]  That  is,  answer  the  ^«- 
peQance^  Johnson* 

M5- 


545*  -«^^>Mir  ktigkti.'}  The  w6rd  Ifltf^lr,  a»  «Am 
as  it  occurs,  is  sure  to  bring  with  it  the  idea  df  ehn^ 
valry,  and  revives  the  fnemofy  of  Amddis  "And  his 
fantastick  fottowenv  rather  than  that  of  the  nAfghty 
confederates  who  fbughc  on  ei^r  ^de  in  the  Trojan 
war.  I  wwh  that  i^s  and  armger  coijld  hare'lbeen 
rendered  by  any  other  words  than  kmgkt  and  *squtre, 
Mr.  Pope,  in  his  transkaticMi  of  the  Iliad,  is  vety  libe- 
ra of  the  latter.  SteeVeks, 

550.  Woftfyofmimf!  >  ..  ]  Felio.  W6tthy  all 
armsF  Quarto,  The*  quarts  has  enly  tlie  two'^first, 
second,  and  the  laaf  line  of  this  salutation  f  th#  inter- 
mediate  verses>  seem  add'ed  oi¥  a  revision.    J  ovm  90ir^ 

5641.  MSm.]  Theautttorof  Tki*t  RtNfAiLK?  supM. 
poses  this  speech  to  belong  t<^  Mnta^  ]tBii»4 

566.  Mxk  notf  Sec,}  The  ^uarta  has  here  a 
strange  cormptfon^:  ... 

Mock  not  thy  affefl,  tAe  untraded  eariHf,  JtOHNSOH • 

5  75 .  Dtspising  m&Hyfo€ftit$  arid  suMuementff  J  Tiriii 
the  quarto.    The  folio  reads,  ' 

And  seen  thee  icofmitg/op/eiif  anS  sl^ihmeitts. 

JoiiN*soir. 

594.  Asthey  tsnteihl'^'^'y  THsJSne  is  not  lA  the 
quapto,  Johnson.' 

619.  /  shall  forestall  thte^  lord  Ulysses^  thou! — ] 
The  repetition  of  then  I  was^  aneieirtly*  nsedf  hy'one  l^o 
meant  to  insitit  another.  S(»i  in'  Tctdfik  NijgHt  i 
«  .—^if  thou  tkeu^st  hiin>  some  thrice,  it  siibilt  not  h^ 
;^ss.**    Againv  m  like  Tempest r 

*•  T)|ou  ly'st,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou  l^ 

Again, 
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Again,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  afl  of  this  play 

of  Troiius  and  Cressida  :  ** thou  tassel  of  a  prodi- 

gars  purse,  <^<jj</**  Stbevens, 

020 •  NoWf  He^Tf  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  theei'l 
The  hint  for  this  scene  of  altercation  between  Achilles 
imd  He£b)r,  is  taken  from  Xydgat^.  St  e  e v  ens*. 
.  6fl2»  And  quoted  joint  by  joint  j\  To  quote  is  to 
observe.  St  £  evens* 

6^7,  i  the  general  sUUe^  Ifear^ 

Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  Aim.'\  i.  e* 
I  am  aware  that  the  Greeks  will  not  wish  you  to  meet 
him  singly  \  insinuating  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  in 
them  to  desire  the  man  who  had  the  greatest  repu^ 
tation  for  valour,  to  run  such  a  hazard  of  being  foiled, 

Steevbns* 

SSj.    convive ]    To  convive  is  to  feast* 

This  word  i^  not. peculiar  to  Shakspere.  I  find  it 
several  times  used  in  the  History  ofHelyas  Knight  of  the 
Suwme,  bl.  let.  no  date.  Ste evens. 

.670.    ^at  loud  the  tabourina^        ]    For  this  the 
quarto  and  the  latter  editions  have, 

To  taste  your  bounties, «         ■ 
.    The  reading  which  I  have  given  from  the  folio, 
seems  chosen  at  the  revision,  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  word  bounties.  Johnson. 

.  Tabourtnes  are  small  drums*  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Antony  and  CUopatram  Steevens. 


ACT 
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ACT  V. 


Line  6,    Thou  crusty  baldi  0/  nature^-^ — ]  •  B^iHk^ 
ic  any  thing  ^oA^^  Johnsq^n* 

Butch  -does  not  signify  any  thing  baked,  but  all  that 
is  baked  at  one  ttme^  without  heatmg  the  «yen  afresh. 
Sp|  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Catiline  : 

-  **  Except  he  were  of  the  same  meai  and  lofetl**' . 

Again,  in  Decker*«  If  tkii  ^  not  a  good  Piay  tAi 
Devil' is  in  it f  161 2*: 

*<'The  best  is,  there  are  but  two  iatcits  of  peopl« 
moulded  m- this  world." 
Again,  in  SummerU  Last  Will  and  Ttsiament^  i6ooi 

«<  Hast  thoa  made  a  good  Af^4/^  I  pray  *tmt  ^vt 
itic  a  new  loaf."       v. 
Again,  in  Every  Man  in  hisHummtr:  ■  ^ 

^'U  all  the  rest  of  i^  datcAF^'    Thevsites  had 
already  been  called  coihaf,  .Stsstiks) 

12.  The  surgeon^ sboxf^"]  In  this  answcF  Thcrsites 
i>nly  quibbies^  upon  the  word  l«;ii.  Hahmek. 

17.  MaUvarlet,^*^  >■■  ■]  HafitnerrcadsyMM^Asr* 
/(^r  plausibly  enough,  except  that  it  seems  too  pJaia 
to  require  the  explanation  which  Patroclus  demands. 

Joiiicsosnk 

This  expression  is  met  with  in  Decker's,  HoneU 
Mlkure^r  «  This  a  male  varki,  sure,  my  lord  I" 

Fa&mer« 


IF 

I 
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.  10.  •*-*-«c<y/^/>a&'<es»-— ^]  ;This«xta1ogue  of  loiath* 
soKie  noaladies  ends  in  the  folio  at  cold  palsies >  This 
passage,  -  as  it  «tand8y  2s  in  the  quarto:  the  retrench* 
meotwas^  in  my  opdoion,  judicious*  *It  may  be  re^ 
iBurked^  though  it  proves  nothing,  that^  of  the  few 
alterations  made  by  Mil  toil  ifi  tke  seooad  edition  of 
Ids  wotftderful  poeni,  one  was,  an  enlargement  of  the 
caumeration  of  diseases.  JoHHSOir. 

Rp.  ■  ■  yott  rmnaust  &<r.]  Patrocliis  reproaclies 
ITkccsitea  witli  deforn^ty,  with  having  oiie  part 
crowded  into  another.  JoHzrsos. 

The  same  id^  occurs  ia  the  Second  Part  of  A't«^ 
ittnry  iV: 

.  <*  Crowd  UA  and  crush  us  to  thi$  moostroiii  form/ ' 

Stbevems. 
.  j-i .  i— ^<to  Uk  immaterial  Mn  of  ske v«  «M> — ] 
AU  the  tefW9  used  by  Thersites  of  Patroctus,  are 
cmblematiqaUy  exjMTMsive  of  flexibility^  compliance^ 
and  mean  oflficiousness.  JOflNsoK. 

96.  Outy  ^^ •].  ^l^iwmr  r«ads  m^gall,  which 
answers  well  enou^  to  fintkugg ;  it  has  already 
appeared^  that  oiir  author  tbought  the  nul'^gaH  the 
liitter  gaU.  He  is  called  aitf,  from  the  conglobation 
ol  his  lorm  ;  but  both  the  coiries  read»  Qtd^  gall ! 

'  •        »  JOHK&ON. 

9^.  Fimck^eggf]  Of  this  xepooaeh  I  da  not  know 
j^VLexafbiQeaning.  I suppoae  lie  means  ta  tall  him 
singing  bird^  as  implying  an  useless  favourite  j  and 
yetmore,  sometiuBg^  more.wod^thlesS)  »  singing  bird 

in 
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in  the  egg,  or  gencrallyy  a  slight  thing  eaaly  crushed. 

Johnson^ 
•  A  finch's  egg  is  remarkably  gaudy ;  but  of  such 
terms  of  reproach  it  is  difficult  t^ 'pronounce  the  true 
signification.  St  set  ens; 

41.  A  token  from  her  daughter f  &c.]  This  is  ai 
circumstance  taken  from  the  story  book  of  the  three 
destru^ioDS  of  Troy.  Hanmer. 

.   ^4,  And  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter 

there^  kis  brothery  the  kuii^'—the  primitive  statue,  and 
oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ;]  The  author  of  TkM 
Hevisal  •  cbictves,  that  **  the  memorial  is  called  9^- 
/zftfe,  because  it  was  only  indire611y  such^  upon  the 
c6mmon  suppbsition,  that  both  bulls  and  cuckolds 
were  furnished  with  horns."  Stkevens. 

May  we  not  rather  suppose,  that  Shakspere,  who 
is  so  frequently  licentious  in  his  language,  means 
nothing  more  by  this  epithet  than  homed,  the  buli^ 
horns  being  crooked  or  0^/i^f  ^  Malonb« 

^9,  .—.^-^rcA/  with  wii,.— ]  Stuffed  with  wit* 
A  term  of  cookery. — In  this  speech  I  do  not  well 
imderstand  what  is  meant  by  loving  quails,  Johnson* 

By  loving  quails  the  poet  may  mean,  loving  the 
company  of  harlots.  A  quail  is  remarkably  salacious. 
Mr.  Upton  says  that  Xenophon,  in  his  memoirs  of 
fiocratesy  has  taken  notice  of  this  quality  in  the  bird. 
A  similar  allusion  occurs  in  7^  Hollander,  a  comedy» 
by  Glapchome,  1640 : 

<«  ■  ■       itfae  hot  desire  of  quails, 
*'  To  yours  is  modest  appetite.'*        Stbevsns. 

In 
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In  old  French  caiiie  was  synonymous  to  JUU  dejck. 
In  the  DiS.  Cemiqut  par  U  Roux,  under  the  article 
tai/ie  are  these  words : 

**  Chaud  comme  une  caiile  »■■ 
*^  Cailie  coiffee  —  Sobriquet  qu'on  <Lonne  auz 
femmes.** 
Signifie  femme  eveilie  amoureuse.'*  So>  in  Rabelais : 
'^**  Caiiies  coi&<fes  mignonnent  chantans>"«>«  which 
Maiteux  has  thus  rendered  (probably  from  the  old 
translation)  caaiid  quails  and  laced  mutton,  waggishly 
singing.  Ma  lone. 

68.  ^-^r^^pmUandfira!]  This  Thersites  speaks 
.upon  the  first  sight  of  the  distant  lights.    Johnson. 

100.    — — *Ac  wiU  sphtd  kis  mamthf  mndptomWf  'like 

Brevier  Ue  h§und ; ]    If  a  hound  gives  his  mcutk, 

and  is  not  upon  the  scent  of  the  gamt,  he  is  by  sports- 
men called  a  baUert  or  broUer*  The  proverb  saya^ 
SrMing  atrs  never  want  sore  ears.  Akon. 

106. ,  tAey  say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,'*^^} 

This  chara^er  of  Diomed  is  likewise  taken  from 
Lydgate.  Stibtsns. 

i«».  Aer  clifF; ]  That  is,  her  key.  Clef, 

•French*  Johnson. 

Oiffi  i.  e.  a  mark  in  musick  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  of  a  song;  and  is  the  indication  of  the  pitch,  and 
bespeaks  what  kind  of  voice— as  base,  tenour,  or 
treble,  it. is  pn^r for.  Str  J.  Hawkins. 

So,  in   7^e  Chances,  by  Beaumont  and  PletcheK^ 
where  Antonio,  employing  musical  terms,  says  : 
**  —Will  none  but  my  C  c/j^ serve  your  tarn  ?'• 

G  ;  Again, 
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jfkpm,  m  7ke  £(fvrr*s  MeiamMyi  16291 

« :<■  ■■■<  "that's  a  bird 

«  Whom  art  had  never  taught  il^s^  moods^  or 
notes."  StBETENs. 

•    156.    Tm  flow  t^  grnt  destruSiiM  * ]    The 

quarto.     I  read, 

Yott  jJbzfr  too  grcit  ^fltwtiftiw,  ■■  ■  »■  »'  JOHRSoiC, 
I  would  adhere  to  the.  old  reading*  You  fidtoto 
great  deiiruHion,  or  distra&Urty  meant,  the  tide  of 
yoiir  imagioatioii  vvitt  hurry  you  either  to  ii«i(^  ^il^Afli 
from  the  hand  of  Diomed,  or  to  the  height  ofmadmu 
from  the  predomiiiance  of  yoitr  owtt  p!lssioB». 

1 77*  Htm  tie  deml  luxtiry^  mtk  his  fat  rump^  €Lnd 
ffA'SX^e^fingiTf  tidaUs  thest  together  /}  Unturia  was  the 
appropriate  teem  used  by  the  sdwcd  dimics  to  express 
the  sia  of  incontinence,  whidv  accordingly  is  called 
buouti^  in  all  our  old  Bng^ith  writer*.  In  the  Summee 
^^heeiogia  Campindiwn  q£  Thomas  Aqumas,  P,  2. 
Ii«  Quart.  CjLIV.  is  de  iMxwia  Fartiku^  which  the 
author  distributes  under  the  heads  of  Simpi$»  Fot^nU 
catio,  AdttUatiumf  Incestu&f  Sluprttmy  RttpH»f  &c«  and 
Chaucer,  in  his  Parson's  TaUy  descanting  oa  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  tieals  of  this  uodher  the  title,^  De 
Ltixuna*  Henoe  in  King  Lear^  our  author  uses  tlie 
word  itt  thi»  pecutior  sense  t 

**  To't  Lnxtry  pelUmell,  for  I  want  soldiers."  -. 
And  Middkton,  ia  Kb  Qam6  of  Chut,  16^5  : 

'^ in  a  room  fiU'd  ali  with  Aretau^s  pi6hir69, 

^<  {More  than  the  twelve  Ubouj»  q£  Lnmtry) 

4  •*  Thou 
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^  Thou  «halt  not  no  much  at  Ae  diaite  pummel 
ste 

*<  Of  Ltar^e*  dagger .♦'*-— 

But  why  is  /ie««i^,  or  lasciviousneMf  said  to  have 
a  ^<»r<>e  ^^fr^— This  root,  which  kww  in  o^r 
author's  time  but  n€wly  imported  from  Amerioii,  wa9 
coftsidened  as  a  rare  exotic,  and  esteemed  a  v^ery 
atrong  provocative.  As  the  plant '»  so  common  now,, 
k  may  entertain  the  reader  to  see  ham  it  is  described 
by  Gerard  in  his  Htrkal^  \59fy  p.  789. 

^'  This  plant,  which  is  called  of  some  Skyrrite  0^1 
Perii,  is  generally  of  us  called  PttatMs,  or  Paiatoes* — 
There  is  not  any  that  hath  written  of  this  plant^-«- . 
therefore,  I  reler  the  description  thereof  unto  tbosd 
that  ^iall  hereafter  have  further  knowledge  of  th^ 
same.  Yet  I  ha¥4  had  in  my  garden  -dirers-  roots 
(that  I  bought  at  the  Exchange  iil  London)  where 
Aey  Nourished  until  winter,  at  which  time  they  pt^ 
rished  and  rotted.  They  are  used  to  be  «aten  roasted 
in' the  ashes.  Some,  when  they  be  so  roasted,  infuse 
them  and  sop  them  in  wine  ^  and  others,  to  give  them 
the  greater  grace  in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prune^^ 
Howsoever  they  be  dre^sedi  they  comfort,  nourish, 
and  strt Agtiun the  bodie,  procure  Mifyhsty  and  tku 
with  gf4tU  grudimu,^^ 

It  appears  from  Dr;  Camp^ll's  FoUtkai  Surv^.$f 
Qriai^Bniaifif'  thsit  p^tatets  wei^  brought  into  Ireland 
about  the  year  1610,  asKl  that  they  came  first  from 
Ireland  into  Lancashire.  It  was  IiowAver  forty  years 
before  they  weM  fntich  c^dtivat^d  about  Xpndoiw 

Qij  At 
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At  this  time  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Spanish 
by  the  name  of  Virginia  potatoes'—or  battatasi  which  is 
the  Indian  denomination  of  the  Spanish  sort.  The 
Indians  in  Virginia  called  them  openank.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  the  first  who  planted  them  in  Ireland*; 
Authors  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  as 
well  as  in  respedl  of  the  country  from  whence  it  ori-. 
ginally  came.  Switzer  calls  it  Sisarum  Peruvianum^ 
u  e.  the  sAirrft  of  Peru,  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  a  solanum^ 
and  another  very  respectable  naturalist  conceives  it  to 
be  a  native  of  Mexico.  Collins* 

.  The  potatoes  of  Virginia  are,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance,  flavour,  and  growth^  from  the 
English ;  so  difterent,  as  to  constitute  them  a  distind): 
species.  Hbnley. 

189.  keep  this  sUeve."]   The  custom  of  wear- 

ing a  lady's  Ueeve  for  a  favour,  is  mentioned  in  Hall's 
Chronicle,  fol.  is  c  '^ One  ware  on  his  head-piece  his 
lady's  sleeve,  and  another  bare  on  his  helme  the  glove 
of  his  deareling." 

:  Again,  in  the  second  canto  of  the  Barons*  fVarsp 
by  Drayton  t 

<'  A  lady*s  sleeve  high-spirited  Hastings  wore.*' 
Again,  in  the  Mortb  Ar.thur,  p.  3.  ch.  119: 

*<  When  queen  Genever  wist  that  Sir  Launcelot 
beare  tlie  red  sUeve  of  the  faire  maide  of  Astolat,  she 
was  nigh  out  of  her  minde  for  anger.**  Holinshedy 
p.  844,  says.  King  Henry  VIII,  "  had  on  his  head  a 
ladies  sleeve  full  of  diamonds.*'  The  circumstance, 
bowevcfi  was  adopted  by  Shakspere  irom  Chaucer* 

T«  and 
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T.  and  C.  K  V.  iA4e  r  **  She  ma^  liiim  were  a-pcjn- 
cert  of  feor  sleve,'^  A  pencdl  is  a  sraall  pennon  or 
streamer.  St^eyehs. 

In  an  ()ld  play  (in  six  af^s)  caHed  Hi$tfiemasHst%. 
1610^  this  iDcident  so^pas  to  be  btirksqtied*  7r#te- 
and  Creisi^a  arc  introduiced  by  wa^r  of  inrerktdc,  9tti 
Crissida  breaks  out : 

"  O  k night,  vithtaloQ?  in  thy  fecc, 
•*  Here  take  my  skweqe,  jwear  it  tor  grace^ 
**  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  same, 
<^  ThercwUh  to  make  thine  enemre^  laihe.^* 
A  Httle  old  bocdc.  The  Mwndred  ffystoryts  of  Tflroye^ 
tells  us,    *f  Bryuydky  wkom  raaatei;  &iaMcer  calleth 
Cresseydiy  was  a  daiDoseH  9i  great  beaute }  and  yet 
iivas  more  qiiaynte,  tnvitabley  and  fiiE  of  Tagauftt  con- 
dysjonft,"  .  Fahmer^ 

flo8.    M  I  kiss  thee. — ]     In  old  editions, 
As  1  kiss*  thqo.    ■   V 
Dio.  Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me; 
Cre^  lUy  that  takes  that,  must  jbake  rasf  heart 
^jthal . 
Dr.  Thirlby  thinks  this  should  be  att  placed  to  GreS-* 
sida.     She  l^ad  tiho  sleeve,  and  was.  ktssiog  it  rsqptu- 
rously :  aad  Diomed  snatches  it  back  from  her. 

Thleobald. 
fifio.     Sy  all  Diana's  zaaiting-wamen  yonder,"]    i.^.. 
tlie stars  which  she  points  to.  Wakburtqn* 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucr^ce^: 

<*  The  sHver-shining  qttetn  he  woiiktJ  distain  ; 
^^  Net  twinkUitg  iand-^maids  tpo,  by.  him  defiled, 

Giij  «' Through 
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<<  Thnnigh  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 
again.*'    •  Malonb. 

ft40.    TrciiuSf  farewell ]    The  charaflers  of 

Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  more  immediately  formed 
fh>m  Chaucer  than  from  Lydgate;  for  though  the 
latter  mentions  them  more  characteristically^  he  does 
not  sufficiently  dwell  on  either  to  have  furnished 
Shakspere  with  many  circumstances  to  be  found  in 
this  tragedy.    Lydgate^   speaking  of  Cressida,  says 

only : 

<<  She  gave  her  heart  and  love  to  Diomede, 
**  To  shew  what  trust  there  is  in  woman  kind ; 
'    «*  For  she  of  her  new  love  no  sooner  sped,- 
**  But  Troilus  was  clean  out  of  her  mind, 
**  As  if  she  never  had  him  known  or  seen, 
< ( Wherein  I  cannot  guess  what  she  did  mean/ *. 

Stbbvens. 
241.    But  with  my  hearty  &c.]    I  think  it  should 
be  read  thus : 

But  my  heart  with  the  other  eye  doth  see. 

Johnson, 
•  Perhaps,  rather : 

But  with  tAe  other  eye  my  heart  doth  see* 

Tyrwhitt* 

£46.     A  proof  of  strength  she  could  not  publish  moreyl 

She  could  not  publish  a  stronger  proof.      Johnson. 

S57.     That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears."} 

i.  e.  That  turns  the  very  testimony  of  seeing  and 

hearing  against  themselves .  Th  e  o  b  a  ld • 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  Johnson* 

;  861  • 
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fi6i.    I  cannot  cmjurtf  TrojoM,']    ThatiSi  I  cannot 
raise  spirits  in  the  fonn  of  Cressida.  Johnson. 

267,  do  not  give  advantage 

To  stMom  criticksy  apt^  without  a  thaae. 
For  depravation^"'^']    Critici  has  here^   I 
thinks  the  signification  of  CymcA*    S0|  in  Lov€*s  Labaur 
LoU^ 

"  And  critick  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys.*' 

Malonb. 
878*  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself,"]  I  do  not  well 
understand  what  is  meant  by  rule  in  unity.  By  ruU 
our  author,  in  this  place  as  in  others,  intends  vtr- 
tuous  restraint,  regularity  of  manners,  command  of  pas^ 
dons  and  appetites.    In  Macbeth  : 

'<  He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper *d  cause 

"  Within  the  belt  of  ni/(f." 

But  I  luiow  not  how  to  apply  the  word  in  this  sense 
to  unity,    I  read, 

If  there  be  rule  in  purity  itself,  < 

Or,  If  there  be  rule  in  verity  itself. 
Such  alterations  would  not  offend  the  reader,  who  saw 
the  state  of  the  old  editions,  in  which,  for  instance,     / 
a  few  lines  lower,  the  almighty  sun  is  called  the  al" 

mighty fenne, Yet  the  words  may  at  last  mean.  If 

there  be  certainty  in  ifiii/y,if  it  be  a  rule  that  one  is  one. 

Johnson* 

fiSo.     against  itself  1]    The  folio  reads, 

Jtgnmst  thyself  Malone. 

s8 1 .    Bi'/old  authority  /■  ]  This  is  the  reading 

of  the  <|uarto«    The  folio  gives  us^ 

By 

\ 
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There  is  madness  in  that  disquiskkn  U  which  s|  man 
reasons  at  once  ^r  and  against  hinatif  up<m  authfnity 
which  he  knows  nc^to  h  vaHd.     The  quarto  is  right. 

Johnson. 
fiSi,    ^.-...-.letfi^e  ir^ai^n  can  revoii 

Without  perdition^  and  loss  assume  all  reas<m 

Without  revolt  \ »]    Tlie  woFids  Ibss  and 

pefdition  are  used  in  their  common  sense,  but  they 
mean  the  loss  or  perdition  oi  nason.  Johnson. 

2S9,  As  is  Arachne*s  hrokin  woof  to  entet,'\  Th« 
syllable  wanting  m  this  vcFse  th«  modern  editors  have 
hitherto  supplied.  I  hope  the  mistake  was  not  ori* 
ginally  the  poefs  own;  yet  one  of  the  quartos  Foads 
with  the  folio,  Ariachna*s  broken  woof,  -and  the  other 
Ariatknd's,  ft  is  not  impossible  that  Shakspere  might 
have  written  Ariadne*9  brokea  woof,  having  con- 
founded the  two  names  or  the  stories,  in  his  imagi- 
nation ;  or  alluding  to  the  clue  ol  thread,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  Theseus  escaped  from  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  I  do  not  remember  that  Ariadne's  loom  is- 
raentioned  by  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets, 
though  I  find  an  atlusion  to  it  in  Humour  out  of  Ertath^ 
a  comedy,   1607  : 

*4    ■    ..    jiwtead  of  these  poor  weeds,  in  robe^ 
«*  Richer  than  that  which  Ariadne  wrouglit, 
**  Or  Cytherea's  airyninoving  vest." 
Again : 

"         '  ■  thy  tresses,  Ariadne's  twines^ 
*•  Wlicrcwith  my  liberty  thou  hast  6urpri7*d." 

Spanish  Traqedy, 
Again, 
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.^Vgain,  in  Muieasses  the  Turk,  i6io : 

*'  Leads  the  despairing  wretch  into  a  maze ; 
"  But  not  an  Ariadne  in  the  world 
;  .V  To  lend  a  c^a;  to  lead  us  out  of  it^ 

**  The  very  maze  of  horror." 
Agalni  in  Law  Tricks^  1608  1 
^..     u  I—    come  Ariadne^ s  cUiOy  will  you  unwind  V* 
Again,  in  John  Florio*s  translation  of  Montaigne : 
**  He  was  to  me  ia  this  inextricable  labyrinth  like 
4nadne's  thread,  '*  StbBVBNs. 

£94, .  hnotf  fiW'Jinger^Hed^']  A  knot  tied  by 

giving  her  hand  to  Diomed.  Johnson. 

SOf  in  The  Fatal  Dowry y  by  Massinger,  1638  : 
"  Your  fingers  tie  my  heart-strings  with  this 

touchy 

<<In  true  knotSf  which  nought  but  death  shall 

loose/*  Ma  LONE. 

.  »97.    '"■^^eT'-eaien/aithf         ■].  Vows  which  she 

has  already  swallowed  once  over.    We  still  ^y  of  a 

faithless  man,  that  he  has  eaten  his  words »  Johnson. 

HufraBioms  ofherfaith^  arts  of  her  love, 
'   ^e/ragmentSf  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reUques 

Of.  her  o'et'CatcnJaitAt  are  hound  to  Diomed,']  I  be« 
Heve  our  author  had  a  less  delicate  idea  in  his  mind. 
<<  Her  o'er -eaten  faith*'  means,  I  think,  her  troth 
plighted  to  Troil us,  of  which  she  vfSLS  surfeited,  and^ 
like  one  who  has  over-eaten  himself,  had  thrown  off» 
All  the  preceding  words,  the  fragments,  scraps,  &c* 
show  that  this  wa^  Sb^kspere's  ixieaning.<— S09  in 
Twclfth^Night : 

««Give 


**  Give  rae  excess  of  it  [miisick ;]  tiuit,  turfiiU^g^ 
*•  The  appetite  may  j«c4«r,  and  go  die.'* 
Again,  more  appositely,  in  King  Henry  /^.  P.  11. 
**  The  commonwealth  is  sicA  of  their  own  choice  j 
•*  Their  over-'greesfy  love  hath  SMtfiited, 
'<  O  thou  fond  many !  wkh  what  applause 
f  <  Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Boling« 

broke, 
<f  Before  hs  was  w)iat  theu  would'tt  have  him  bet 
*^  And  being  now  trimm*d  up  in  ^hine  own  de«iree^ 
^<  Thouy  beastly ye<^r,  art  ^fuUofhm^ 
ff  Th»t  thou  provok*ftt  thyself  to  £ati  Aim  up,** 

Malohb. 
198,     JMifjf  worthy  Troitus  f]    Can  Troilu* 

really  feel  on  this  occasion  half  of  what  he  utters  ?  A 
question  suitable  to  the  calm  Ulysees,  Johnson* 

,  ^g^.  J. — and  wear  a  castle  on  iky  ktmd!']  t.  «• 
defend  thy  head  with  armour  Qf  more  than  conunon 
security. 

So,  in  the  Most  ancient  and  famous  ISstivy  of  tlU 
renowned  Pnnce  Arthur^  icQ.  edit.  ii^d4,  eh.  138 : 
<<  Do  thou  thy  best,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  therefore  hie 
thee  fast  that  theu  wert  gone,  and  wit  thou  well  we 
shall  soone  come  after,, and  breake  the  strongest  castU 

that  thou  hast  upon  thy  head.'* M^eap  a  cast/e, 

therefore,  seems  to  be  a  figurative  expression,  signi* 
fying.  Keep  a  castle  over  your  head ;  1.  e^  live  imthia 
the  walls  of  your  castle.  In  Urry*B  Chancer,  619 
Th(^as  is  represented  with  a  castle  by  way  of  crest  ta 
his  helmet,  ^tievbns. 

339* 


399.     Afy  dresOKS  adWy  juf'^,  fvmn  omitwu  to^A^'.] 
The  hint  for  tbis  dream  of  Andromat^d^  might  ba 
oitber  taken  from  Lydgat^,  pr  the  following  passage 
la  Cbawer's  Nonnes  Fresta  Tale^  late  edit.  v.  15147 : 
<^  Lo  hire  Androniacha^  He^res  w^f^ 
<'  Tkat  day  that  He^lor  sholde  lese  hiahf» 
**  She  deemed  on  ^le  sairte  nfghr  beforne, 
**  Mow  that  the  lif  of  Hbftor  shold  be  )ornd» 
•*  If  thilke  day  he  went  into  battaille  : 
**  She  warned  him,  bat  it  might  net  availle ; 
<<  He  went  Ivrrth  for  to  fighten  natheles, 
*♦  And  was  yslain  anon  of  Achilles." 

3^7.  For  m  to  ^mmiI-***^]  This  ia  so  oddly  con^ 
fnaed  in  the  folio,  that  I  traiilcribe  it  as*  a  spedmeii  of 
iii0orrc£tne9t : 

■  do  not  count  it  holy^ 
To  htiit  by  beitrg  just  ^  it  is  sts  lawful 
For  we  zotmtd  couttt  give  muck  U  as  violeM  fhtfts^ 
And' rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.         Johnson. 
I  believe  we  shoold  rc^^/l9f  tut  tdould  give  niUckf 
tottt  viobau  tfuftMy  i.e.  to  use  vioUtft  thefts,  Ifuau^ 
we  would  give  much*    The  word  ^oMi  had  tr^pn  in 
£fom  tbp  la3t  line  but  one.  '  TvR w^iT'T. 

g59.  It  it  tit  puffotty — ^}  The  mikd  pro]^he«eift 
speaks  here  with  all  the  codness  and  judgment  of  a 
skilful  camiist*  **  The  essenoe^  of  a  lawful  vow,  is  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  end  is 
WTon^  mirst  not  be  reganded  a$  cogent*** 

Johksok; 
364. 
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'  364.  — — ^tfarffion]  Valuable  tmn.  The  repetition 
of  the  word  is  in  our  author*s  manner^  John  so  n« 
i  375.  fVAicA  better  Jits  a  itoUf — ]  The  tra4itions  and 
stories  of  the  darker  ages  abounded  with  examples  of 
the  lion^s  gejierosity.  Upon  the  supposition  thatthese 
a6ts  of  clemency  were  true,  Troiius  reasons  not  im- 
properly, that  to  spare  against  reason,  by  mere  in* 
stin^  of  pity»  became  rather  a  generous  beast  than  a 
Wiseman..  Jornsov. 

395.    — »tfil  recourse  of  tears  i'l   i.  f.  tears  that 
continue, to  coiu*se  one  another  down  the  face.    - 

Warburton. 
,-  4«5.  OJarewel,  dear  HeSorl]  The  Interposition 
and  clamorous  sorrow  of  Cassandra  were  copiediby 
i»ur  author  from  Lydgate.  Stbevens; 

4ep,  shrills  Aer  dolours,  Sec,"]    S0|    in  Hey* 

wood*s  Stiver  Age^  16^13 : 

«  Through  all  th'  abyss  I  have  skriWd  thy  daugh- 
,'    ter's  losSy  to  my  concave  trump." 

Steeyens/ 
.  443*  According  to  the  quartos  1609,  ^^^  scene  is 
continued  by  the  following  dialogue  between  Pan* 
darus  and  Troiius,  which  the  poet  certainly  meant  to 
have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  play,  where  the 
Ihree  concluding  lines  of  it  are  repeated  in  the  copies 
already  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  players  shuffled  the  parts  backward  and  forward^ 
adUHtum'f  for  the  poet  would  hardly  have  given  us 
an  unnecessary  repetition  of.  the  same  words,  nor 
Jiave  dismissed  Pandarus  twice  in  the  same  manner. 

g  Th« 
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The  conclusion,  of  the  piece  will  fully  justify  the 
liberty  which  any  fnture  commentator  may  take  in 
omitting  the  scene  here,  and  placing  it  at  the  end, 
where  at  present  only  the  few  lines  already  mention- 
ed are  to  be  found.  Stebvens. 
j^yo*  0*  the  other  side^  the  policy  of  thou  crafty 
swearing  rascals,  &c.]  But  in  what  sense  are  Nestor 
and  Ulysses  accused  of  being  swearing  rascals  ?  What, 
or  to  whom,  did  they  swear  i  I  am  positive  that  siuer^ 
ing^  is  the  true  reading.  They  had  collogued  with 
Ajax,  and  trimmed  hjm  up  with  insincere  praises, 
only  in  order  to  have  stirred  Achilles*s  emulation. 
In  this,  they  were  the  tnie  sneerers  j  betraying  the 
£iit^.to  gain  their  ends  on  the  latter  by  that  artifice. 

Theobald. 

.    477.    to  proclaim  barbarism,"''^']   To  set  up 

the  authority  of  ignorance,  to  declare  that  they  will  be 
governed  by  policy  no  longer.  Johnsok. 

489.    Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  f]    This  is  an 
idea  taken  from  the  ancient  books  of  romantick  chi- 
valry, as  is  the  following  one  in  the  speechof  Diomed  : 
**  And  am  her  knight  by  proof."      Steevbms. 
498.  take  thou  Trdlus*  horse ;]  So,^in  Lydgate : 

**  That  Troilusy  by  maine  and  mighty  force, 
**  At  unawares  he  cast  down  from  his  horse  ; 
**  And  gave  it  to  his  Siquire  for  to  beare 
**  To  Cressida,**  &c.  SteevENS. 

505.  ^-'^bastard  Margarelon]  The  introduction  of 
a  bastard  son  of  Priam,  under  the  name  of  Marga- 
relonj  is  one  of  the  circumstances  taken  from  the 

H  story- 
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Story-book  of  7%e  Tkrtt  DeUruSions  of  Troy. 

Th&obald« 
The  circumstance  was  taken  from  LydgjoU^  P*  >94^ 
**  Which  when  the  valiant  knight,  Margarelon, 
**  One  of  king  Priam's  bastard  children,"  &€• 

Stee.vens* 
512,  the  dreadful  SagitUury 

Appals  OUT  numbers ;  .1  ■■]  "  Beyonde 
the  royalme  of  Amasonne  came  an  auncyent  kyjige^ 
wyse  and  dyscreete,  named  Epystrophiis,  and  brought 
a  M.  knyghtes,  and  a  mervayllouse.beste  that  was 
called  SAGiTTAYRE,  that  behynde  the  myddes  was 
an  horse,  and  to  fore,  a  man :  this  beste  was  lieery 
like  an  horse,  and  had  his  eyen  rede  as  a  cole,  and 
shotte  well  with  a  bowe :  tAis  beste  made  the  Grekes  sore 
aferde^  and  devoc  many  of  thtm  xmtk  his  botoe,^*  The 
Three  DestruQions  of  Troy^  printed  by  Caxton* 

ThEOBALDii 

'"^'^thc  dreadful  SdgitUiry'\  A  very  circumstantial 
account  of  this  Saglttary  is  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Lydgattf  p.  174,  Ste&veks* 

518,  on  Gal^the  hishorse^']  From  Tlie  Three 

Destm^ions  of  Troy  is  taken  this  name  given  to  Hedlor's 
horse.  Theobald* 

<^  Cal'd  Qatathf  (the  which  is  said  to  have^been) 
«  Tlie  goodliest  horse.,**  &c.    LydgaUj  p.  142* 
Agaip,  p.  175. 

<<  And  sought,  by  all  the  means  he  coul4f  t» 

take 
<<  Galat/ie,  Heaor's  horse,*'  &c.  .       * 

Heywood^ 
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Jieytobod^  in  his  h<m  Age^  1632,  has  likewise  con* 
tinued  the  same  appellation  to  He6lor*s  horse : 

**  My  armour,  and  my  trusty  Galatee" 

Heywood  has  taken  many  circumstances  in  his  play 
from  Lydgate.  John  Stephens ^  the  author  of  Cint kid's 
Revenge^  1613,  (a  jJlay  commended  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  some  lines  prefixed  to  it)  has  mounted  He8or  on  an" 
elephant.  Steevens. 

520.  scaled  sculls]  tcdlls  are  great  numbers 

of  fishes  swimming  together.  The  modern  editors 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  term,  changed  it  into 
shoals.  My  knowledge  of  this  Word*  is  derived  from  a 
little  book  called  The  English  Expositor^  London, 
printed  by  John  Legatt,  161S.  The  word  likewise 
occurs  in  Lilly's  Midas,  159^ : 

**  He  hath,  by  this,  started  a  covey  of  bucks,  or 
roused  a  scull  of  pheasants."  The  humour  of  this 
short  speech  consists  in  a  misapplication  of  the  appro- 
priate terms  of  one  amusement  to  Another,  Again^ 
ia  Milton  : 

.  **  each  bay 

**  With  fry  innumerable  swarms,  and  shoals 
*<  Offish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
«*  Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
**  Bank  the  mid  sea."  Steevens. 

Sculls  3ind  shoals  have  not  only  one  and  the  same 
meaning,  but  are  actually,  or  at  least  originally,  one 
and  the  same  word.  A  scull  of  herrings  (and  it  is  to 
those  fish  that  the  speaker  alludes)  so  termed  on  the 

H  i  j  coast 
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'  coast  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  is  elsewhere  called  a 
shoal.  Remarks. 

^22.    ^^-^the  strawy  Greeks^ ]  In  the  folio  it  is, 

the  straying  Greeks,—  Johnson. 

559. -you  cogging  Greeks,-^ — ]    This  epithet 

has  no  particular  propriety  in  this  place,  but  the  author 
h3Ld  hesird  of  Graciamendax,  Johnson* 

Surely  the  epithet  had  propriety  in  rcspedl  of  Dio- 
med  at  least,  who  had  defrauded  him  of  his  mistress. 
Troilus  bestows  it  on  both,  unius  ob  adpam,  A  frau* 
dulcnt  man,  as  I  am  told,  is  still  called  in  the  North 
— fl  gainful  Greek,-  Cicero  bears  witness  to  this  cha* 
rafter  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  "  Testimonierum  reli^ 
gionem  &  Jidem  nwiquam  ista  natio  coluit,^*  Again^^-* 
*^  Gracorum  ingeuia  adfalUndum  parata  sunt" 

Steevens, 

^yB,    /  like  thy  armour  well;']   This  cli'cum«* 

stance  is  taken  from  Lydgate*s  poem,  p.  196  : 

« Guido  in  his  historic  doth  shew 

•*  By  worthy  Hector's  fall,  who  covetjng 
*<  To  have  the  sumptuous  armour  of  that  king» 
&c. 
•*  So  greedy  was  thereof,  that  when  he  had 
**  The  body  up,  and  on  his  horse  it  bare, 

*•  To  have  the  spoil  thereof  such  haste  he  made, 
*<  That  he  did  hang  his  shield  without  all  care 
**  Behind  him  at  his  back,  the  easier 
**  To  pull  the  armour  off  at  his  desire, 
**  And  by  that  means  his  breast  clean  open  lay,'* 

^C« 

ThU 
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This  furnished  Shakspere  vnxh.  the  hint  for  the  fcA- 
lowing  line : 

^*  I  am  unarmed  5  fore|;o  this  vantage,  Greek."  . 

Steevins. 

579.    Vllfrush  ttf ^    The  word  frusA  I  never 

found  elsewhere,  nor  understand  it.     //anm^  explains 
it,  to  break  or  drmse.  Johnson. 

To  Jrusk  a  chicken,  is  a  term  in  carving  which  I 
cannot  explain.  I  am  indebted  for  this  little  know, 
ledge  of  it  to  £.  Smith*s  Complete  Huszoife^  published 
in  1741.  The  term  is  as  ancient  as  Wynkyn  de 
Worde*s  Book  ofKervinge^  1508.  Holinshed,  describ- 
ing the  soldiers  of  Richmond  making  themselves 
ready,  says,  **  they  bent  their  bows,  und/rusked  their 
feathers  ;**  and  (as  Mr.  Toilet  has  observed)  employs 
it  again  in  his  Description  of  Ireland^  p.  29  :  "  When 
Uiey  are  %ox^frvsht  with  sickness,  or  to  farre  withered 
with  age."  Tofrusk^  in  this  first  instance,  says  he, 
signifies  to  change  the  feathers  from  their  natural 
smooth  and  sloping  position,  to  a  rough  perpendicular 
one,  whereby  the  arrow  flies  the  steadier  to  its  mark. 


and  whistles  in  the  air.    In  the  second  instance  it 
means  to  disorder.    The  word  seems  to  be  sometimes 
used  for  any  adion  of  violence  by  which  things  arc 
separated,  disordered,  or  destroyed. 
S0|  in  Hinders  Eliosto  Ubidinoso^  1606 : 

H  i  i  j  "  High 
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**  High  cedar&  are  f rushed  with  tempests,  when 
lower  shrubs  are  not  touched  with  the  wind.*' 
Again,  in  Hans  Beer-pot^s  Invisible  Comedy^  &c.  1618  : 
**  And  with  mine  arm  to  f  rusk  a  sturdj^  lance." 
Again,  in  The  History  of  Htlyas^  Knight  of  the  Swan^ 
bl.  let.  no  date : 

"  — smote  him  so  courageously  with  his  sworde, 
that  he  f rushed  all  his  helm,  wherewith  the  erle  fell 
backward,'*  &c. 

Again,  in  Stanyhurst's  translation  qf  the  first  book  of 
Virgil's  iEneid,  1582 ; 

♦<  All  the  frushe  and  leavings  of  Greeks,  of  wrath-» 
ful  Achilles," 
Again : 

«  — ; yf  that  knight  ^ntheous  haplye 

**  Wercfrushl,  or  remanent,"  Sec, 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Mandevile's  account  of  the  magi* 
cal  entertainments  exhibited  before  the  Crete  Chan, 
p.  285  ! 

**  And  then  they  make  knyghtes  to  jonsten  in  armes 
fiille  lustyly,  ^c.'— and  they  fruschen  togidere  fulie 
fiercely."  Steevens. 

587.  — — execute  your  arms.]  Thus  all  the  copies ; 
but  surely  we  should  read — aims.  Steevens* 

611.  Even  with  the  vail——]  The  vail  is,  I  think, 
the  «z?^eff^  of  the  sun  J  not  veil,  or  cover.    Johnson. 

613,     I  am  unarmed  I  forego  this  vantage,  Greeh,'^ 
He6lor,   in  Lydgate's  poem,    falls  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles;    but  it  is  Troilus   who,  having  been  en- 
closed 
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closed  round  by  the  Myrmidons,  is  killed  after  hi^ 
armour  had  been  hewn  from  his  body,  which  was 
afterwards  drawn  through  the  field  at  the  horse's  taiL 
The  Oxford  Editor y  I  believe ,  was  misinformed  ;  for 
in  the  old  story-book  of  TXc  nrtt  DestrMons  of  Troy, 
I  find  likewise  the  same  account  given  of  the  deatli  of 
Troilus.  Heywood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrecff  1638, 
seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  some  such  work  as 
Hanmer  mentions  : 

"  Had  puissaiit  He£l6r  by  Achilles  hand 
**  Dy'd  in  a  single  monomachie,  Achilles 
*'  Had  been  the  worthy ;  but  being  slain  by  odds, 
**  The  poorest  Myrmidon  had  as  much  honour 
"  As  faint  Achilles,  in  the  Trojan's  death." 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  observe  with  what  vehemence 
Lydgate,  who  in  the  grossest  manner  has  violated  all 
the  chara^ers  drawn  by  Homer,  takes  upon  him  to 
reprehend  the  Greci»n  poet  as  the  original  offender. 
Thus,  in  his  fourth  book  : 

<<  O  fhou,  Homtf  for  shame  be  now  red, 
**  And  thee  amase  that  boldest  thy  selfe  so  wyse, 
*'  On  Achyllcs  to  set  suChe  great  a  pryac 
**  In  thy  bokes  for  his  chyvalrye, 
«  Above  ech  one  that  dost  hym  magnyfye, 
•*  That  was  so  sleyghty  and  so  full  of  fraude, 
*'  Why  gevest  thou  hym  so  hye  a  praise  and 
laude?**  Steevens. 

614.     Strike,  fellows,  strike; ]    This  particular 

of  Achilles  overpowering  He^or  by  numbers,  and 

without 
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iKrithout  armour,  is  taken  from  the  old  ^tory-book« 

Hanmer* 

622.  Andy  itukler^liktf — »*]  A  stickler  was  one 
who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants  when  viftory 
could  be  determined  without  bloodshed.  They  are 
often  tnertfioned  by  Sidney^  "  Anthony  (says  Sir 
Tko.  North,  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch)  washim- 
self  in  person  a  stickler y  to  part  the  young  men  when 
they  bad  fought  enough."  They  were  called  sticklers^ 
from  carrying  sticks  or  staves  in  their  hands,  with 
which  they  interposed  between  the  duellists.  'We 
now  call  these  sticklers-^sieUsmen,  So  again,  in  a 
comedy  called  Fortune  iy  Land  and  Sea,  by  Heywood 
and  Rowley:  **  'tis  not  fit  that  every  apprentice 
should  with  his  shop-chib  pAay  between  us  the 
stiekUrr 
Again,  in  the  tragedy  of  Faire  Maritnn,  1613: 

<*  And  was  the  stickler  'twixt  my  heart  and  htm.'* 
Again,  in  Fuimus  Troes,  1633  * 

"  A«  sticklers  in  tlieir  nation's  enmity.'* 

Steevins. 

The  word  stickler  is  simply  from  the  verb  stickle, 
to  take  part  with|  to  busy  one's  self  on  either  side. 

Remauks. 

638.    Never  go  hdme^  &c.]  This  line  is  in  the  qtiarto 
given  to  Troilus.  Johnson, 

64  4 .    smile  at  Troy  /]  Thus  the  ancient  copies ; 

but  it  would  better  agree  with  the  rest  of  Troilus's 
wish,  were  <ve  to  read, 

*imite 
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jwiVe  at  Troy, 
Isay^atoncel  Stbevens. 

656.  Make  wells  and  Nicies  of  the  maids  and  tuivesfl 
I  adopt  the  conje^re  of  a  deceased  friend,  who  would 
read  wellandy  t.  e.  weeping  Niobes.  The  Saxon  ter« 
mination  of  the  participle  in  and^  for  ing\  is  common 
in  ,our  old  poets,  and  often  corrupted  at  the  press* 
So,  in  Spenser : 

**  His  glitter  and  armour  shined  far  away." 
Where  the  common  editions  have  gliturand. 

Whalley. 
670.    Hence^XiXoktr  lacquey  h\    -u  1]  So  the  quarto. 
The  folio  has  brother.  Johnson* 

^75f    — ^ — lov^df         ■    ]  Quarto  j   desir%  folio. 

Johnson* 
69 1  -    Some  galled  goose  o/lVinckesier-'''^-^']  The  pub- 
lick  stews  were  anciently  under  the  jurisdi6Uon  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope's  explanation  miay  be  supported  by  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  the  old  plays,  of  which 
my  negligence  has  lost  the  title  : 

*<  Collier !  how  came  tk^  goose  to  be  put  upon  you  ? 

"  I'll  tell  thee :  The  term  lying  at  Winchester  in 

Henry  the  Third's  days,     and  many  French  women 

coming  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  tl>ith^r,  &c»  there 

were  many  punks. in  the  town,**  &c. 

A  particular  symptom  in  the  lues  venerea  was  called 
jjL  WinchtsUr  gooses  So,  i(i  Cbapman-s  comedy  of 
td^n^icur  D' Olive^  i6q6? 

f  <  --»--r-th9 
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<<  —the  famous  school  of  Engkmd  eaU*^ 
'     *•  Winchester,  famous  I  meaSn  §C€  the  gaose^** 
8tc. 
Again,  Ben  Jonson^  in  hk  poem  called  An  EkecTOtiok 
en  Vtdtan  : 

it  - — this  a  sparkle  of  that  fit*  fet  loo^e, 
<*  That  was  lotk'd  up  in  the  Wtnekentian  gd&», 
**  Bred  on  the  back  in  time  of  Popery, 
<'  When  Venus  there  maintained  a  mystery.*' 
In  .  an   ancient   satire    called  Cdcie  Lore&es  Bottf 
bl.  let.  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  no  date,   is 
the  following  list  of  ^e  different  residences  of  har* 

lots: 

**  There  came  such  A  wyndc  frb  Winchester^ 
•<  That  blewe  these  wcftnen  over  the  ry ver, 
<*  In  wherye  as  1  wyll  you  tell : 
<<  Some  at  saynt  Kateryns  stroke  agroufide, 
*'  And  many  in  Holbome  were  founde, 
^  Some  at  saynte  GyUs  I  trowe ; 
^  Also  in  Ate  Mart  Jfy  and  at  fVestmenster  t 
**  And  some  in  Shcrdyche  drewe  theder, 
**  With  grtte  lament^icyoh  j 
^  And  by  cause  they  hav«  lo^t  thiit  fayre  plkce, 
«  They  wyll  bylde  at  Colman  hedge  in  space,"  &c; 
Hence  the  old  proverbial  simile,  <<  As  common  as 
Coleman  Hedge :^^  tkoV9  CoUman-Streei.         Stbevbns« 
There  are  more  hard,  bombastical  phrases,  in  the 
serious  part  of  this  play,  than,   I  believe,   can  be 
picked  out  of  any  other  six  pkys  of  Shakspere,    Take 

the 
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the  following  specimens  I'^Tortizfe, — persistivey''--prO'' 
traQivef'^mporUesSf-^inststuref-^dtracinatei-^--divida6U» 
And  in  the  next  a^, — jfost-proportton, — unrapeStve^^ 
propugimtion, — self-assumption^^^ielf'admissioni'-^assub^ 
^ugdte^^kingdonCdy  &c.  Tyrwhitt.^ 


THE   END. 


Beil'0  ^Uttioii^ 


OTHELLO. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  jFable  and  Composition  op 

OTHELLO. 


X  HE  story  is  taken  from  Cy«/j6f<i**  i^twf/r,  Pofe. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  translation  of  this  novel 
(the  seventh  in  the  third  decad)  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  age 
of  Shakspere  ;  but  undoubtedly  many  of  those  little  pamph- 
lets have  perished  between  his  time  and  ours. 

This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  OA.  6, 
1621,  by  Thomas  Walkely.  Steevens. 

I  have  seen  a  French  translation  of  Cynthia^  by  Gabriel 
Chappuys,  Par.  1584.  This  is  not  a  faithful  one;  tnijl  I 
su8pe£^,  through  this  medium  the  work  came  into  English. 

Farmer* 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves  so  strongly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  critical  illustration.  The  fiery  openness  of  Ot^eUo,  Viz%» 
nanimous,  artless,  and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  coafideneci 
ardent  in  his  affection,  infleuble  in  his  resolution,  and  ob« 
durate  in  his  revenge;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in 
his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studi^ous  at  once  of 
I^is  intereft  and  his  vengeance  ;  the  soft  simplicity  of  Desde- 
mona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious  of  innocence,  het 
artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspeft 
that  she  can  be  suspe^ed,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspere's  skill 
^n  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to  seek  in.  any 

A  ij  modern 
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modern  writer.  The  gradual  progress  which  Tago  makes  la 
the  Moor's  convi€^ion,  and  the  circumstances  which  he  em- 
ploys to  inflame  him>  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him,  as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he 
is  a  man  not  easily  jealous^  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when 
at  last  we  find  him  ftrflexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness*  conjoined  'with 
abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of  appro- 
batioii ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  condudled,  that  he  is 
ixom.  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  and  despised. 
J  Even  the  inferi'orcharadUrs  of  this  play  would  be  very  con- 
spicuous in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  justness,  but 
tKeir  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honest* 
fuined  only  by  his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious 
invitation.  Roderigo*s  suspicious  credulity,  and  impatient 
submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees  pra^ised  upon  him, 
and  which  by  persuasion  ^e  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a 
strong  picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires 
to  a  false  friend ;  and  th^  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such  as  we 
often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off,  easy  to  commit  small 
crimeSf  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy,  varied 
by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progres- 
sion of  the  story;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it 
tells  but  what  is  known  already^  yet  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents 
been  occasionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting  tq 
%  drama  of  the  most  ezad  and  scrupulous  regularity. 

Johnson* 


Dtamatif  ]petfon8r#    • 

MEN. 

Dure  of  Veniee, 

Brabantio»  a  Senator, 

7«y«  other  Senatots, 

Gratiako,  Brother  to  Brahantio. 

LoDO  V I  CO,  Kinsman  to  Brahantio  and  Gratiano^ 

Othello,  the  Moor, 

C  A  s  5 1  o «  his  Lieutenant, 

I A  CO,  hh  Ancient, 

]^OD  E  R I  CO,  a  Venetian  Gentleman, 

Mont  A  NO,  the  Moor's  Predecessor  in  the  Govermmcnt  of 

Cyprus, 
Clo'wny  Servant  to  the  Moor^ 
Herald, 

fro  MM  s, 

X>tsnBMONA,  Daughter t0  Braln»tio,  Mnd  Wife  to  Othelhn 
vEmilia,  WifetP  lago. 
B I A  N  c  A ,  Mistrest  to  Cassio, 

ejicerst    GtntiemeMf   Messengers^    Musicians^   Sailors^   and 

Attendants, 

&C»NI,  /of  thejlrst  AS,  in  Venice  ;  during  the  rest  of  tbf 

Flay^  in  Cyprus, 


OTHELLO. 


:ss 


ACT  I.    SCENE. 

Fenice.    A  Street,    Enter  Rqu^kioo,  andlkcq^ 

ftoderigo, 

p}^  E  V  E  R  tell  me^  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 

TThat  thou,  lago, — ^who  hast  had  my  purse, 

As  if  the  strings  were  thine, — shouldst  know  of  this» 

logo.  But  youMl  not  bear  me  t 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  me. 
Rod,   Thou  toldst  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in  tliy 

hate, 
lago^   Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great  ooe^ 
of  the  city, 
Jn  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant* 
Oft  cappM  to  him ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
J  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place :      lo 
pf)t  he^  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 

pv^dcf 
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Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstanc6( 
Horribly  sfufTd  with  epithet?  of  war; 
Andy  in  conclusion, 

^on- suits  my  mediators  j  for^  dries ^  says  he, 
/  have  already  chosen  my  officer. 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Flprentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damnM  in  a  fair  wife  \  aq 

That  never  set  a  squadron  ia  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish  theoric, 
Wlierein  the  togcd  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  the  eledlion  : 
And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  other  grounds 
Christian  and  Heathen, — must  be  be-keM  and  calm*d 
3y  debtor  and  creditor,  this  counterrcaster ;  30 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  sir,  (bless  tlie  mark ! )  his  Moor-ship*s  an. 
cient. 

fbod.    By  heaven,   I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

i^Q,   9ut  tbere*s  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curse  of  ser« 
vice ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,  and  aflfeAion, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin*d 

Tf 
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To  love  the  Moor, 
Jiod.  I  would  not  follow  him  then*  40 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  s 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  foUowM.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender,  and,  when  he*s  old,  ca« 

shier' d ; 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves :  Others  there  are, 
W^ho,  trimmM  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  ^o^ 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them>  and,  when  tliey  have  lin*d 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage  :    these  fellows  have  some 

soul: 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself^ 
For,  sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty,  66 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  adlion  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  aft  and  figure  of  my  heart 
Jn  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
^jut  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For 
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For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  fuli  fortune  does  the  thick-iips  owe. 
If  he  can  carry*t  thus ! 

lago.  Call  up  her  father, 
Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight,     70 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets ;  incense  her  kinsmen, 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies^:    though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on*t, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod,  Here  is  her  father's  house ;  1*11  call  aloud. 

lago.  Do  J  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell. 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spy*d  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What  hot  Brabantio!  signior  Brabantio,  ho ! 

Jago.   Awake!    what,    hoi    Brabantio  I    thieves  I 
thieves!  81 

Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  I 
Thieves !   thieves ! 

B&ABANTio,  above^  at  a  Window, 

Bra,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  } 
Rod,  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within? 
Jago.  Are  your  doors  lockM } 
Bra,  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  > 
lago.  Sir,  you  are  robbM ;  for  shame,  put  on  your 
gown; 
'  Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  raiu  91 

78 
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Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arise,  arise! 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of  you  j 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra,  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

J^od,    Most  reverend  signior,    do  you  know  tny 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  1 5  What  are  you  } 

Bod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome  :  iqq 

I  have  charged  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors ; 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee  j  and  now,  in  madness. 
Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Bod.    Sir,  sir,  sir . 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure. 
My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee.  j  i& 

Bod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.    What  tcll'st  thou  me  of  robbing?   this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Bffd.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 
In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

logo.  Sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that  will  not  serve 
God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because  we  come  to  do 
you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruffians  :  You'll  have 
your  daughter  covcr'd  with  a  Barbary  horse ;  you'll 

have 
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have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  i  you'll  liave  cour- 
sers for  cousins^  and  gennetsfor  germans.  i2t 

Bra,  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lago.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  tlie  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra,  This  thou  shajit  answer ;  I  know  thee,  Rode- 
rigo. 

Rod,    Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.    But  I  beseech 
you, 
[iPt  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent       130 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o*  the  night, 
Transported — with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondalier,— 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor : — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs  \ 
But^  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believei 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility,  140 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave,— 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and  every  where :  Straight  satisfy  yourself:] 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber^  or  your  housci 

Let 
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Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

^ra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  f  ijo 

Give  me  a  taper ; — call  up  all  my  people : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream. 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  :— 
Light,  I  say!  light! 

lago,  Farewel ;  for  I  must  leave  you : 
It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place^ 
To  be  produced  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him ;  for  he*s  embarked    160 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  war 
(Which  even  now  stands  in  aft),  that,  for  their  souls, 
A  lother  of  his  fathom  they  have  not, 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  shew  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  you  shall  surely  find 

him, 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  rais'd  search  ; 
Ai^d  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewel.       [Exit. 

Enter f  below^  Brabantio,  and  Servants* 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is  j  171 

And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time, 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — O  unhappy  girl ! — 

B  With 
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With  the  Moor,    say*st  thou?— -Who  would  be  a 

father  ?— 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas  she  ? — O,  thbu  deceiT*st 

mc 
Past  thought! — What  said  she  to  your— Get  moni 

tapers ; 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  marry^d,  thitik  youf 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bra,  O  heaven !  —How  got  she  out  ?— O  treason  of 
the  blood!—  i8d 

Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  a6i. — Are  there  not  charms. 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhoed   ' 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo^ 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 
Rod,  Yes,  sir  J  I  have,  indeed. 
Bra.    Call  up  my  brother. — O,    'would  you  bad 
had  her ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him ;  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me.  191 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  1*11  call  j 
I  may  command  at  most :— Get  weapons,  ho  1 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  might. — 
On,  good  Roderigo ;   I'll  deserve  your  pains. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE 
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SCENE  If. 

Another  Street,  Enter  Othyllo^  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

J0go,  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men| 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  fto  contriv'd  murder ;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service :  Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  jerk'd  him  here  under  the 
libs.  2CO 

Otk.  *Tis  better  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 
And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  term9 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hi^d  fgrbear  him.    But,  I  pray  yoii,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  mariy*d  ?  for,  be  sure  of  tJiis,— 
That  the  magniiico  is  much  belovM ; 
And  hath,  in  his  etiect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke*s :  he  will  divorce  you  \      210 
Or  put  upon  ypu  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

0th,  Let  him  do  his  spite  s 
My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out- tongue  his  complaints.     * Tis  yet  to  know 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate),  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  imbonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune    sao 

Bij  As 
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As  this  that  I  have  reach*d :  For  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemonay 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.    But,  look!  what  lights  come 
yonder? 

Enter  CASsiOy  with  others. 

iago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends  t 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found ; 
My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfeft  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  \  230 

^ago.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Oth»  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant.* 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  f 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos*  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 
And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-haste  appearance^ 
Even  on  the  instant. 

Qth,  What  is  the  matter,  think  you } 

Cos.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  gallies  %\9 

Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raisM,  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke*s  already:    You  have  been  hotly 

caird  for ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
7h£  «enate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 

T0 
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To  search  you  out. 

OtA.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 
I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 
And  go  with  yon.  [Exii^ 

Cas»  Ancient^  what  makes  he  here  ?  651 

lago^    ^Faithy  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land- 
carrack  $ 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made. for  ever. 

Cos,  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He's  married. 

Cos.  To  who? 

Re-ent^r  Othello. 

lage.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  \ 

0th.  Have  with  you* 

Qoi,  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  yo4i, 

£»/^Brabantio,  Rod£Rigo,  mitk  Officers. 

lago.  It  is  Brahantio : — general,  be  advis'd ;      $€• 
|le  comes  to  bad  intent. 
I?M.  Hola!   stand  there  I 
Rod,  SigniiM*,  it  is  the  Moor. 
Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief  ( 

[  They  draw  an  both  sides, 
lago.  You,  Roderigo !   come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 
0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  wiU 
rust  them. — 
Cood  signior,  you  shall  naore  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

B  i  i  j  Brt^. 
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Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief  I  where  hast  thou  8tow*d  my 
daughter  ? 
DamnM  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her  t      S70 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense^ 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid — ^so  tender,  fair,  and  happy^ 
So  opposite  to  marriage,,  that  she  shun*d 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nations- 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock,    • 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
[Judge  me  the  world,  if  *tis  not  gross  in  sense,    S79 
That  thou  hast  praftisM  on  her  with  foul  charms ; 
Abus*d  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals^ 
That  weaken  motion ; — I'U  have  it  disputed  on  | 
*Tis  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee,] 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  pra6tiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  :— 
Lay  hold  upon  him ;  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

OtA,  Hold  your  hands. 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest :  apo 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra,  To  prison;  *tiU  fit  time 
Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session^ 
(^all  thee  to  answer. 

ptk.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How 
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How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied ; 

Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 

Upon  some  present  bu»nc$a  of  the  state,  .   300 

To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Offi^  *Ti»true,  most  worthy  signior. 
The  duke's  in  coimcil ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  duke  in  council  I 
In  this  time  of  the  night  I — Bring  him  away : 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause :  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  'twere  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free,  310 

Bond- slaves,  and  pagans,  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[Exeunt, 

scEm  ///. 

*■■■»- 

A  Council'Ckambery  Duke,  and  Senaters,  sitting, 

Duke,  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news^ 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen,  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion^d ; 
My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  gallies» 

Duke,  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen,  And  mine,  two  hundred : 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 

(As  in  these  cases  where  they  aim  reports, 

*  ris  oft  with  difference),  yet  do  they  all  confirm  3C0 

A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus* 

Duke. 
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Duke.  Nay,  it  is  fx>sstble  enough  to  Judgment } 

1  do  not  so  secnre  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor  witAin.]  What  ho !  what  ho !  what  ho  I 

Enter  an  Officer^  with  a  Sailor. 

Cfffi,  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 

DuAe.  Now  i  the  business  i 

Sail,   The  Tuiicish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes  | 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state,  350 

By  sigaior  Angek>. 

DtiAe.  Haw  say  you  by  this  change ) 

1  Sitt.  This  cannot  be» 
By  no  assay  of  reason ;  'tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze :  When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes^ 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it. 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace,  34Q 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
T(iat  Rhodes  is  dressM  in  ;-^if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Negle£^ing  an  attempt  of  ease,  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Duki,  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he*s  not  for  Rhodes. 

Offi,  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Messenger* 

Mes.  The  Ottomitr s,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  f)eet.         35 1 
2  Sen,   Ay,  so  I  thought: — ^How  many,   as  you 

guess } 
Mes,  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  they  do  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.     Signior  Montano^ 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke,  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus.-— 
Marcus  Lucches^,  is  not  he  in  town  ?  369 

1  Sen,  He*s  now  in  Florence. 
Duke*  Write  from  y& ;  wish  him,  post,  post-haste » 

dispatch. 
t  Sen,    Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio^  Othello,  Iago,  Roderego, 

^  and  Officers, 

Duke,   Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ 
you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.-— 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome  gentle  signior; 

[To  Brab. 
Wc  lack*d  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Brai 
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Bra,  So  did  I  yours  s  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rfki&'d  me  from  my  bed ;   nor  doth  the  general 
care  87^ 

Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o^er-bearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows^ 
And  yet  is  still  itselft 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter  I 

SeHn  Pcad  ? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me ; 
She  is  abusMf  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err,  38 1 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not 

Duki.  Whoe*er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguird  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  aftion.  • 

Bra,  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace,  89® 

Hcrt  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  afiiurs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Alt,  We  arc  very  sorry  for  it, 

Dukt.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to  this? 

[To  Othbllo, 
Bra, 
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Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors^ 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters,— 
That  I  have  ta*en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her ;  ^oo 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
'Till  now,  some  nine  mOons  wasted,  they  have  us*d 
Their  dearest  a6tion  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  | 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself:  Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, ^lo 
I  will  a  round  unvamishM  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;    what  drugs,    what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal), 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  Hever  bold  ; 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush*d  at  herself;   And  she, — in  spite  of  nature, 
Of  years,'  of  country,  credit,   every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ?    48» 
It  is  a  judgment  maim*d,  and  most  imperfedl. 
That  will  confess— perfe6it<Hi  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  \  and  must  be  driven 

To 
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To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 

Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 

That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  tlie  blood. 

Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effef^. 

He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke,  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof; 
WfthonHPO!fe*eeffiaMf-gftdb-imiie  own  testj--    *   •  43d 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods, 
Of  modem  seemmg,  ^o  pilfer  against  him. 

1  Sen,  But,  Othello,  speak ; —  ^ 

Did  you,  by  indired  and  forced  courses. 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid*s  affedlions  ^ 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  f   -     '      '' ' 

0th,  I  do  beseech  you. 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father :         '  4^ 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you. 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke,  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

[Exeunt  Twa  or  7%ree^ 

0th    Ancient,  condu6^  them ;   you  best  know  the 
place :  —  [  Exit  I  a  c  o. 

And,  'till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
60  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  did  I  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love,  450 

And  she  in  mine. 

Duke. 
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Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 
Otk*  Her  father  lovM  me ;  oft  invited  me } 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  passM  ; 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  ;  460 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i*  the  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  ti-avel's  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  sucli  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  w  hose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things  to 
hear,  47  • 

Would  Desdeniona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  y 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour  j  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Wiiereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

C  But 
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But  not  intentively  :  I  did  consent  \  480 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears> 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  sufFer'd.    My  story  being  done. 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore, — In  iaith^   *twas  strange,   'twas  passing 

strange  $ 
•Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondroUs  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish*d 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov*d  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story,         490 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  hint,  I  spake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  past ; 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it* 

£«^frD£SDEMONA,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

.   Duke,   I  think  this  tale  would  win.  my  daughter 

too- 
Good  Brabantio. 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use. 
Than  their  bare  hands,  ^06 

Bra,  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak  j 
If  she  confess,  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  l^Come  hither,  gentle  mistress ;  . 
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Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  c<MBpany». 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des*  My  noble  father^ 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education  j 
Mylife,  and  education!  both  do  learn  me         .    ^lo 
How  to  respeft  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty,' 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  B  ut  here's  my  husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shewM 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  1 — I  have  done  :— 
Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs ; 
I  bad  rather  to  adopt  a  ^hildj  than  get  it.-^ 
(ilome  hither.  Moor ;  ^so 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  .heart 
I  would  kc^p  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.   Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  lay  a  sen- 
tence. 

Which,  as  a  griae,  or  step,  may  help  these  k>vers 

Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended,      530 

By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 

Js  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on, 

C  i  j  What 
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What  cannot  be  preserv*d  when  fortune  takes» 

Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes* 

The  robb*d,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk,  of  Cyprus  us  beguile ; 
We  lose  it  not»  so  lone  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears     ^49 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears : 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear,  546 

That  the  bruisM  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of  state. 

DnAe,  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus :-— Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you :  And  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allow'd  sufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effefls,  throws  a  more 
safe  voice  on  you :  you  must  therefore  be  content  to 
slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes,  with  this  more 
stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

OtA,  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity,  ^60 

I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  imdertake 
This  present  war  against  the  Ottomites. 

Most 


Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife  5 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 
With  sucli  accommodatioii,  and  besort. 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

DuAe,  If  you  please, 
Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra,  I  Ivill  not  have  it  so.  ^70 

Otk.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside^ 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye.    Most  gracious  doke^ 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ea^ : 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice. 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 
.  J>uke,   What  would  you^  Desdemona  ? 
-  Des,  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  down-right  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes     580 
May  trumpet  to  the  world ;  my  heart's  subdu'd 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  ate  bereft  ine. 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
'By  his  dear  absence :  Let  me  go  with  him.  590 

OiA.  Your  voices,  lords : — I  do  beseech  you,  let 
Her  will  have  a  free  way. 

C  i  i j  Vouch 
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Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  \ 

Kor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  efFe^ls, 

In  me  defundl)  and  proper  satisfadtion ; 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 

And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 

For  she  is  with  me  :  No,  when  light-wing*d  toys  609 

Of  feather*d  Cupid,  feel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business^ 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm. 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation  I 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine) 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going :  tlie  affair  cries— haste^ 
And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to-night, 

Des.  To-night,  my  lordl  6ta^ 

Duke,  This  night, 

0th .  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i*  the  morning  here  weUl  meet  again* 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind. 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
And  such  things  else  of  quality  .and  respe6t» 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oik.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient } 
A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust  % 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife,  690 

With  what  else  needfid  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke, 


Duke,  Let  it  be  so. — 
Good  night  to  every  one, — And,  noble  signior, 

iTo  Brab. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black, 

Stn^   Adieuy  brave  Moor!  use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see  ; 
£he  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

\_ExenTtt  DuAcf  and  Senators* 

Otk.  My  life  upon  her  faith, — Honest  lago,       63a 
My  DesdemOna  must  I  leave  tso  thee  j 
I  pr'ythee,  lei  thy  wife  attend  on  her: 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage.^-* 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  diredlion. 
To  spend  wilh  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[fxtfa^rOTMELLOy  ani  Desdemona. 

Rfid.  lagot^ 

Jago.  What  say 'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Rod,  What  will'  I  do,  think'st  thou  i 

lagQ.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep.  €40 

Rod,  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself* 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it^    Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  \ 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  physician*  646 

lago.  O  villanousl  I  have  look*d  upon  the  world 
§of  four  times  seven  years :  2nd  since  1  could  distin* 

guish 
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guish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injmyy  I  never  found 
roan  that  knew  how  to  love  himself.  £re  I  woul4 
«ay,  I  would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea 
hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon*  - 

Rod,  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess,  it  is  my  shame 
to  be  so  fond;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it, 

lago.  Virtue  t  a  iig )  *tis  in  ourselves,  that  we  ar)e 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens;  to  thei 
which,  our  wills  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we  will 
plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and- weed 
up  thyme ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or 
distraft  it  with  many  j  either  have  it  steril  with  idle- 
ness, or  manur'd  with  industry;  why,  the  power 
and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If 
the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scal«  of  rea^ 
son  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
baseness  of  our  natures  would  condu6t  us  to  most 
preposterous  conclusions:  But  we  hav«  reason,  to 
cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  un* 
bitted  lusts ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call-* 
love,  to  be  a  seft,  or  scyon. 

Rod,  It  cannot  be,  670 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per^ 
mission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man :  Drown  thy-, 
self!  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I.  have  pro- 
fessM  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy 
deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness;  I 
could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purse :  follow  thou  these  wars  ;  defeat  thy 
favour  with  an  usurped  beard  :  I  say,  put  money  in 
thy  purse.      It  cannot  be,   that  Desdemona  shoul4 

3  long 
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long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in 
thy  purse; — ^nor  he  his  to  her:  it  was  a  violent 
commencement  in  her,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  an- 
swerable sequestration ; — ^put  but  money  in  thy  purse. 
— ^These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  ; — 
(fill  thy  purse  with  money  ;  the  food  that  to  him 
now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him 
shortly  as  bittei>  as  coloquintida.  She  must  change 
for  youth  :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will 
find  the  error  of  her  choice. — She  must  have  change, 
she  must :  therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse.~>If 
thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate 
way  than  drowning*  Make  all  the  money  thou 
canst  :  If  san^imony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an 
«rring  Barbarian  and  a  super-subtle  Venetian,  be  not 
too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell, 
thou  shalt  enjoy  her  j  therefore  make  money.  A  pox 
of  drowning  thyself  1  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :  seek 
thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than , 
to  be  drown'd  and  go  without  her.  699 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on 
Irhe  issue? 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me ;— Go,  make  money  :— 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re- tell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor :  My  cause  is  heaited ;  thine 
hath  no  less  reason :  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  re- 
venge agiinst  him  :  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou 
4QiSt  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  There  are 
iSD^ainy  jevents  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  de« 

livered 


levered.    Traverse ;  go  5  pcovida  thy  money.    We 
yriW  have  more  of  this  to-rinorrow.    Adieu.  -         7 to 

Jfod>  Where  shall  we  me^t  i*  the  morning } 

ia^ff.  At  my  lodging, 

Mq4.  rU  he  with  thee  hetimes. 

A^iSk  Go  to ;  farewel.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  I 
'  Jtod,  What  say  you  ? 
•  kigon  No  more  of  drownings  do  you  hear* 

Mod.  I  am  changed.    I'll  go  sell  all  my  land. 

l4igQ,    Go  to ;  farewel :  put  money  enough  in  your 
purse.  [JSm^  RoDBRiGO. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For  I  mine  own  gainM  knowledge  should  profanei    '^ 
If  I  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe,  72 1 

But  for  my  sport,  and  profit.    I  hate  the  Moor  $ 
And  it  i&. thought  abroad,  that  'twis^t  my  sheets 
He  hai  done my^ffice :  I  know  not,  if 't  he  true; 
But  1,  lor  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety.    He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio*s  a  proper  man :  Let  me  see  now  $ 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will, 
A  double  knavery, — How  ?  how.  ? — Let  mc  see  :-^.  j 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello'^s  ear,  73 1 

That  he.  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife : — 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 
To  be  suspe^ed  $  f ram*d  to  make  women  false* 
The  Moor  is  of.  a  free  and  open  ivature,      .    • 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem,  to  be  so ; 

An* 
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And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 
As  asses  aie. 

I  havc't  J— it  is  engenderd  r — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world*s  light. 

[ExiU 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

TAe  Capital  of  Cyprus.   A  Platform.   Enter  Ma's  T  AH  0, 

end  tttfo  Gentlemen. 

Montana, 

}r/H  A  T  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea  f 
1  Gent,  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought  flood  j 

I  cannot,  *twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main. 

Descry  a  sail. 
Mont.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
land ;  .      . 

A  fuller  blast  ne*er  shook  our  battlements : 

If  it  hath  niffian*d  so  upon  the  sea, 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortice }  What  shall  we  hear  of  this  i 
s  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  iieet :         io 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 

The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-shakM  surge,   with  high  and  monstrous 
main, 

8eems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 

And  qviench  the  guards  of  the  ever^fixtd  pole : 

I  never 
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I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  inshelter'd^  and  embay'd,  they  arc  drown'd  j 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out.  eo 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman, 

8  Gent.  News,  lords !  our  wars  are  done : 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  hang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts :  A  noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
€)n  most  part  of  their  fleet, 
Mmi*  How  1  is  this  true  ? 
3  Gent,  The  ship  is  here  pat  in^ 
A  Veronese :  Michael  Cassio,  • 

Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore ;  the  Moor  faimseirs  at  sea,         30 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 
Mont,  I  am  glad  on't ;  *tis  a  worthy  governor. 
3  GenJt,    But  thi»  same  Cassioi-^though  he  speak 
.of  comfort. 
Touching  the  Turlush  k>ss,— yet  he  looks  sadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe  \  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mont,  Pray  heaven  he  be  ^ 
For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.  Let*s  to  the  sea-side,  ho  1 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in,  40 

As  to'throw  out  our  eves  for  brave  Otiielio  \ 

e  Even 
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Even  'till  we  mai&e  the  mainy  and  the  aerial  blue» 
Am  indiistinA  regard. 

Gent,  Comcy  let's  do  so ; 
For  every  minute  is  expe^^ancjr 
Of  more  arrivance. 

£R^<r  Ca  SSI  o. 

Gw.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  tiiis  warlUte  isle^ 
trhat  so  approve  the  Moor ;  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea!  50 

Mont,  Is  he  well  shipped } 

Cos,  His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death^ 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

IfVithin.Ti  A  sal?,  a  sail,  a  sail* 

Cos,  What  noise } 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty  j  on  the  brow  o*the  sea 
BtfUid  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry^a  sail. 

Cos,  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor.    60 

Gent,  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy ; 
Our  friends,  at  least.  [Guns  hard, 

Cos.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth, 
And  give  us  truth  who  'tis  that  is  arriv'd. 

Gent,  I  shall.  [Exit, 

Mont,  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd  ? 

Cos,  Most  fortunately :  he  hath  achicv'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

D  And, 


And,  Jtf  the  essential  vesture  of  creation,  70 

Docs  bear  all  excellency.— How  now  ?  Who  has  put 

ml 

Re-enter  Gentleman. 

Gent,  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cw.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy  speed  s 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas>  and  hdwting  wtnds. 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, — 
Traitors  enstecp'd  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel,— 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mont.  What  is  she  }  80 

Cos,  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain*s  cap-r 
tain, 
Xeft  iir  thr  eondti6):  of  the  bold  lage^ ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts^ 
A  8e'nnight'»speed.r-Great  Jove,  Othello  guard. 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine. own  powerful  breath  |f 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Make  love*s  quick  pants  in  Desdemona*s  arms. 
Give  renewed  fire  to  our  extin6ted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  1 — O,  behold, 

Jfir^rDssDEMONA,lAGO,RoDiRiGo,aA«f  Emilia. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore  ?—  90 

Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  :— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  1  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 

%  Before, 
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Before,  behind  thee,  suid  on  every  band, 
£iHvheel  thee  xx>und  1 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cos.  He  is  not  yet  arriy*d ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  welly  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des*  O,  but  l^fearl«-4{ow  lost  you  company } 

Cas,  The  i^eat  -contention  of  the  sea  and  skies    lOO 
Parted  our  fellowship :  But^harkl  a  sail* 

IfVitMn.]  A«ail,  a  sail!  [Gtms  keard* 

Gent,  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  citadel ; 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cos.  See  foi;  the  news. —        [An  Attendant  goes  out* 
Good  ancient,  youafe  w«lcppie ^ — Welcome,  mistress. 

{fb  Emilia. 
Let  it  not  gali  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  shew  of  courtesy. 

{Kisses  her^ 

Ugo.  Sir,  woi]4d  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me,  lit 

YouM  have  enough. 

Des,  Alasl  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In£iitb»  too  much; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
jShe  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

/fjrdU  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so^ 
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Jago.  Come  oi^  come  on ;  you  are  pidures  out  of 

doors,  18Q 

Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  ip  your  kitchens^ 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  bdng  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in  your 
beds. 

De$.  O,  fie  upon  theis,  slanderer  I 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  Turk ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  .to  bed  to  work. . 

^mil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago.  No,  let  me  npt* 

Dis.   What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me^  if  thou 
shouldst  praise  me  ? 

logo,  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to*t  i  239 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. 

Des.  Come  on,  assay: — ^There*s  one  gone  to  tb<i 
harbour } 

lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des,  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise.— 
Come,  how  y^ouldst  ^ou  pfaise  me  ? 

Jago.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  frize» 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all ;  But  my  muse  labours. 
And  thus  she  is  delivered :  140 

If  she  be  fair  a.nd  wise,— fairness,  and  wit. 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  prais'd  |  How  if  she  be  black  and  witty  } 

lago. 
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lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 

She*ll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des,  Worse  and  wofse. 

j£miL  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair; 
•  For  even  her  folly  help'd  her  to  an  heir. 

Des,  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh i*  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  bast  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  i  1^2 

lago.  There's  none  so  fbul,  and  foolish  thereunto, 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and' wise 
ones  do. 

Des.  O  heavy  ignorance ! — ^thou  praiscst  the  worst 
best.  But  what  praise  could st  thou  bestow  on  a  de- 
serving vroman  indeed  ;  one  that,  in  the  authority 
of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very 
malice  itself?  1^9 

» 

logo.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  j 

Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  apd  yet  said,— nosy  /  mayf 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being 

nigh, 
Rid  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
Diij  ^hc 
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She  that  in  wisdom  nev^r  was  so  frail. 

To  change  the  cod's  h^ad  for  the  salmoo*s 

tail; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her 

mindy 
See  suitors  followingi  and  not  lopk  behind ; 
She  was  a  wight^^ — if  ever  such  wight  wero^ 

/)«.  To  do  what  ?  17^ 

lago.  To  suckle  fool^^  and  chronicle  small  beer* 

Des,  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! — Dc^ 
not  learn  of  him,  ^miliay  though  he  be  thy  husband* 
•»How  |ay  you^,  Cassio  I  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and 
liberal  counsellor  ? 

Cos.  He  speaks  home,  madam;  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

Jago,  [Aside.]  He  t^kes  her  by  the  palm :  Ay, 
well  said,  whisper  :  with  as  little  a  w^b  as  this,  will 
I  ensnare  as  gre^^t  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  siiiile  upoQ 
her,  do }  I  will  gyve  th^e  in  thine  own  courtship* 
You  say  true  $  Uis  so,  indeed  :  if  such  tricks  as 
these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  beei^ 
better  you  had  not  kissM  your  three  fingers  so  oft^ 
which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in. 
Very  good  ;  well  kissM  1  an  eiccellent  courtesy  *  *tij; 
so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your  lips  } 
•would,  tlicy  were  clyster-pipes  for  your  sake ! --7- 

3  iTrumpet, 

The 
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The  Moor,— I  know  his  trumpet.  190 

Cas.  *Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  himt 
(kis,  Lo,  where  he  comes  1 

£9/«r  Othello,  and  Attendantu 

Qth.  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Dis.  My  dear  Othello  1 

0th,  It  gives  me  wonder  great  a^  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  souPs  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calmness, 
May  the  winds  blow  -till  they  have  waken'd  death  f 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas       soq 
plympus  high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven !  If  it  were  now  to  die^^ 
•Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  5  for,  I  fear. 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  thi^ 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Deu  The  heavens  forbid, 
Ifut  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  1 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers !  —  919 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  thi^  content, 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
<^nd  this,  and  thiS|  the  greatest  discords  b^ 

That  e*cr  our  hearts  shall  make  1 

It.  ' 

Itigo.  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  | 
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But  I"!!  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  tliis  musick, 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside, 

Otk.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. — 
News,  friends  ;    oiir  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drowned. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ?—         sso 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir*d  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.   O  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythec,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers ; 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respe£t — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus.  229 

[fjcCTTx/ Othello,  Dksdemona,  and  Attendants, 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be*st  valiant ;  as  (they  say) 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their 
natures  more  than  is  Ufitive  to  them, — list  me.  The 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard  : 
—First,  J  must  tell  tliee  this, — ^Desdemona  is  direflly 
m  love  with  him. 

Rod,  With  him  !  why,  *tis  not  possible.  837 

lagc.  Lay  thy  finger — ^thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instru6led.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
k)v'd  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies :  And  will  she  love  him  still  for  prat^ 
ing?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye 
imist  be  fed  j   and  what  delight  shall  she  have  to 

look 
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look  on  the  devil }  When  the  blood  is  made  dull 
with  the  a6t  of  sport,  there  should  be|-*-again  to 
inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite,— 
loveliness  in  favour ;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
^d  beauties  \  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in  > 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abusM,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor ;  very 
nature  will  instrudt  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some 
second  choice*  Now,  sir,  this  granted  (as  it  is  a 
most  pregnant  and  unforced  position),  who  stands 
so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cassio 
does  \  a  knave  very  voluble  $  no  farther  conscion* 
able,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and 
humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his 
^alt  and  most  hidden  loose  aiFe^ion  }  why,  none  { 
why,  none  x  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave  \  a  finder 
out  of  occasions  ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp  and 
counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage  never 
present  itself:  A  devilish  knave  I  besides,  the  knave 
is  handsome,  young  \  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in 
him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look  after  :  A  pesti* 
lent  complete  knave ;  and  the  woman  hath  found  hini 
already.  267 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full  of 
most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  BlessM  figs*  end  I  the  wine  she  drinks  Is 
made  of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  bless'd,  she  would 
never  have  lov'd  the  Moor :  gless'd  pudding !  Didst 

thou 
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thou  not  8^e  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  \ 
didst  not  mark  that  ?  tj^ 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand!  an  index  and  ob- 
scure prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  breaths  embrac'd  together*  Villanous  thoughts, 
llodengo !  when  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way, 
hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise, 
the  incorporate  coodiision :  Pish  I — But,  sir,  be  you 
rul'd  by  me «  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice, 
Watch  you  to-night ;  for  the  command,  Til  lay*t 
upon  you  :  Cassio  knows  you  not ; — I'll  not  be  far 
from  yoki :  Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger 
Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his 
discipline ;  or  from  what  other  course  you  please, 
which  the  time  shall  more  favpurably  minister. 

Rad,  Well.  290 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler  | 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you  : 
Provoke  him,  that  he  may  i  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose  qua- 
lificatioi^  shall  come  iato  no  true  taste  again,  but 
by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a 
shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  I  shall 
then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and  the  impediment  most 
profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there  were  no 
expe^ation  of  our  prosperity.  300 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 
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lago.  I  warrant  thee.    Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.  Farewel. 
Rod.  Adieu.  [EmU 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  *f]s  apt,  and  of  great  credit: 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  Constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And|  I  dare  think,  he*ll  prove  to  Desdemona       310 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust  (though,  peradventurc, 
t  stand  ac€6itntant  for  as  great  a  sin). 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspe6t  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
JDoth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 
And  nothing  can  or  sJiall  content  my  soul, 
•Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife  j 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor  3,20 

At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do,-^— 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip  ;        * 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  gaib,^ 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,   love  me,   and  reward 

me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  praftistog  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  330 

£\6tl 
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£ven  to  madness.    'Tis  here,  but  yet  confused  ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  'till  us'd.    [ExiU 


•mm 


SCENE  IL 

A  Street,    Enter  Hcraid,  with  a  Proclamation^ 

Her.  It  IS  Othello's  pleasure^  our  noble  and  vat* 
liant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arriv'd^ 
importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleets 
every  man  put  himself  into  triumph ;  some  to  dance^ 
some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  sport  and 
revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  for,  besides  these 
beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  : 
So  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed.  All 
offices  are  open  ;  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting^ 
from  this  present  hour  of  five,  'till  the  bell  hath  told 
eleven.  Heaven  bless  the  isle  of  Cjrprus,  and  out 
noble  general  Othello  1  [Exit*. 


SCENE  III. 


Tie  Castle*    Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio, 

and  Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,   look  you  to  the  guard  to« 
night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  out- sport  discretion. 

^  c.  j 
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Cos,  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notwithstanding!  with  my  personal  eye 
Willi  look  to*t.  35^ 

Otk,  lago  is  most  honest« 
Michael)  good  night :  To-morrow,  with  your  earliest. 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love; 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[7(^Desd* 
That  profit's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  Othel.  and  Desdem. 

£«f)T  Iagg. 

Cm.  Welcome,  lago     We  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  ho»  ,  Jteutenantj  'tis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock  :  Our  gener  ist  us  thus  early,  for  the  love 
of  his  Desdemona :  m  let  us  not  therefore  blame ; 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her  ^  and 
she  is  sport  for  Jove.  36s 

Cas^  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  crea- 
ture. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  niethinks,  it  sounds  a 
parley  of  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
modest. 

lago.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarurt 
to  love^?  371 

Cas,  She  is,  indeed,  perfeflion. 

lago.  Well,. happiness  to  their  sheets!  Come,  lieu- 

£  tenant. 
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tenant,  I  havei  a  stoop  of  wine  $  and  heit  without  are 
a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a 
measure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Cas,  Not  to-night,  good  lago;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking  t  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  enter- 
tainment. .380 

lago.  O,  they  are  our  frieiids ;  but  one  cup :  1*11 
drink  for  you. 

Cos.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to  night,  and  that 
was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  inno- 
vation it  makes  here  :  I  am  imfortunate  in  the  infir- 
mity, and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man  I  'tis  a  night  of  revels  j  the  gal- 
lants desire  it. 

Cos,  Where  are  they  ?  %tg 

lago.  Here  at  the  door }  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cos,  ril  doH  \  but  it  dislikes  me.      [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.    Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  tum*d  almost  the  wrong  side  out* 

ward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouzM 
Potations  pottle-deep ;  and  he's  to  watch : 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — ^noble  swelling  spirits, 
Th^t  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance,  ^o 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle|— 

Have 


Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too.     Now,   'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  a6lion 
That  may  of&nd  tbe  isle ; — But  here  they  Come : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 

Enter  Cassio^  Montano>  and  Gentlemen, 

Cos,  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already, 

Mont,  Good  faith,  a  little  pne ;  not  past  a  pint. 
As  I  am  a  soldier.  411 

/[2^0.  Some  wine,  ho  I  {Iagb  singu 

^nd  lei  me  the  eanakin  cltnif  clink ; 
And  Ut  me  the  eanakin  elink  : 

A  soldier  s  a  man ; 

A  life's  but  a  span  ; 
Wky  tken,  let  a  soldier  drink* 

;Somewine,  boys! 
€as,  Tore  heaven,  an  excellent  song.  419 

lago,  I  ]eam*d  it  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they 
•re  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your  Ger- 
man, and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander — Drink,  ho ! 
r-«re  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cos.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite  in  his  drink* 

Jago.    Why^  416  drinks  yoU|   with  facility,   your 

Rij  Panp 
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Pane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your 

Almain ;  he  gives  your  HoUander  a  vomit^  ere  the 

next  pottle  can  be  filPd. 
Cos.  To  the  health  of  our  general.  430 

Mon.   I  am  for  it^   lieutenant  $   and  1*11  do  yoii 

justice. 
Ugo.  O  sweet  England  I 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peeVf    x 

His  breeches  cost  him  hut  a  eromn  t 
He  held  them  six-pence  all  too  dear^ 

With  that  he  caU'd  the  taUor-^ldQilh 

fie  was  a  wigkt  of  high  renownf 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 
*Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  dovntf  4^ 

Then  tahe  thine  auld  cloak  about  thu* 

Some  wine,  ho ! 
Cos.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 

other. 

Jago,  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Cos,  No  J  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things.— Well,— Heaven's 
above  all  j  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant.  45o 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part,— no  oifence  to  the  general^ 

nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  I  do  t00|  lieutenant* 

Cau 
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Cos,  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me ;  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let*s 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let's  to  our  affairs. — ^Forgive 
us  our  sins  1— Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  business. 
Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk ;  this  is  my 
ancient  $ — ^this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left 
hand : — I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  stand  well 
enough,  and  I  speak  well  enoughi  461 

jiU.  Excellent  well. 

Cu.  Why,  very  well  then  :  you  must  not  think 
then  that  I  am  dnmk.  (Exiu 

Mont,  To  the  platform,  masters ;   come,  let's  set 
the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ;— 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  see  his  vice ) 
•Tis  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other :  'tis  pity  of  him*     470 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  in  him. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mont*  But. is  he  often  thus  ? 

Jago,  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep  s 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle* 

Mont.  It  were  well. 
The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature  4<8o 

Prizes  the  virtue  thatappears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  oniiis  evils ;  Is  not  this  true ) 

Eiij  Enter 
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Enter  RoD£RiGO« 

logo.  How  now,  Roderigo } 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant;  go*        [Exii  R69« 

Mont,  And  *tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  owa  secondj 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  a^on,  to  say  so 
Unto  the  Moor. 

Jagc,  Not  I|  for  this  fiurisl^d:  490 

I  do  love  Cassio  well  $  and  would  do  much 
To  ciure  him  of  this  evil.    But,,  hark  !  what  noise  ? 

ICty  witAitt, — ^Help  I  helpl 

Re-enter  Cassio^  driving  in  Rode  rig  o« 

pas.  You  rogue  I  you  rascal  I 

Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos.  A  knave  1 — teach  me  my  duty  I 
1*11  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Rod,  Beat  me  I 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Afoji/.  Nay,  good  lieutenant;  [Staying  Mm, 

I  pray  yoU,  Sit,  hold  your  hand«  50Q 

Cos.  Let  me  go,  sir, 
Pr  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mont.  Come,  come^  you*re  drunk* 

fiM.  Drunk?  l^^fg^^' 

i^go.  Aw9y>  I  say!  go  out,  smd  cry— 4i  mutiny. 

[Aside  to  B^Ol>^%\GO. 

[f^t  RODfiRIGO. 

Nay, 
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Nay>  good  lieutenant, — ^alas,  gentlemen,— 
Help,  ho!— Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir  j — 
Help,  roasters !  Here's  ii  goodly  watch,  indeed  I— 
Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  >— Diablo,  hot 

[Bill  rings; 
The  tow|i  mil  rite:  Fie,  fie,  lieutenant  1  hold;  516 
You  will  be  shajn'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants* 

Otk,  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Ahnt,  I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  deaths — he 

dies. 
Oik.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 
lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant, — slry-^MontanOii-v 
gentlemen, — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold  I  the  general  speaks  to  you ;    hold,  for 
shame  1 
QiL  Why,  how  now,  ho  J    from  whence  ariseth 
this  ? 
Are  iRre  turned  Turks  {  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ?  550 

Por  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl:  ' 
He  that  sti^s  next  to  carve  forth  his  own  rage^ 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion*-— 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  if  frights  the  isle 
From  jier  propriety. — What  is  the  matter,  masters?—* 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 
Speak,  whq  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thfee, 

lag0. 
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iago,  I  do  not  know; — ^friends  all  but  now,  even 
now. 
In  quarter  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed  :  and  then,  but  now         556 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men), 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  otlier*s  breast^ 
In  opposition  bloody.    I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  'would  in  adtion  glorious  I  had  lost    . 
These  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  itf 

Otk.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  foi^^ot  ? 

Cos.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 

0th,  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  Wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  540 

The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure ;  What's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it, 

Mon,  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
^hile  I  spare  speech,  whkh  something  now  offends 

me,-r- 
Of  all  diat  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught. 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ;  550 

Unless  self,  charity  be  sometime  a  vice  5 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin. 
When  violence  assails  us. 

0th,  Now,  by  heaven. 
My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  \ 

And 
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And  pa$8ron»  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 

Assays  to  lead  the  way :  if  I  once  stir. 

Or  do  but  lift  this  arm^  the  best  of  you 

Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 

How  tliis  foul  rout  began^  who  set  it  on;  ^60 

And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 

Though  he  had  twinn*d  with  me^  b6th  at  a  birth. 

Shall  lose  me. — What  I  in  a  town  of  war. 

Yet  wild,  the  people's:  hearts  brim-fall  of  fear. 

To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel^ 

In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  f- 

•Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began't  ? 

Mon,  If  partially  afHn*d,  or  leaguM  in  office. 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier.  ^jo 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 
I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth. 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio  \ 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general* 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  sword. 
To  execute  upon  him :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause ;  ^80 

Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest,  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Dnt.ran  my  purp^ose  j  and  I  retum'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 

And 
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And  Cassio  high  in  oath  $  which,  *till  to-night, 
I  ne*er  might  say  before :  When  I  carae  back 
(For  this  was  brief),  I  found  them  dose  together. 
At  bloWy  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were. 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them.  590 

More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report :— 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : 
'  Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him,— 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best,-^ 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  rcceiv'd. 
From  him  that  £ed,  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

Otk.  I  know,  I  ago. 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
.Making  it  light  to  Cassio : — Cassio,  I  love  thee  \  600 
Sut  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.-*^ 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended • 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up;— 
1*11  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? 

0th,  Airs  well  now,  sweeting :  Come  away  to  bed* 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  surgeon  : — 
Lead  him  off. —  To  Mo m  t  an  o,  who  is  led  cjf. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town ; 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distni£led.-«- 
Come,  Desdemona,  *tis  the  soldier's  life,  610 

To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wakM  with  strife* 

£xt/,  £Bc,  Manent  I  ago,  and  CassiO. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 
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Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 
lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  I 
Cas,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  O,  I  have 
lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part, 
sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — My  repu- 
tation, lago,  my  reputation  !  618 
Iago»  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  liad  thought  you 
had  receiv'd  some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  of- 
fence in  that,  than  in  reputation.    Reputation  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  lost  without  deserving  :  You  have  lost  no  repu- 
tation at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser. 
What,  man  I  there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again  :  You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punish- 
ment more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one 
would  beat  his  ofFenceless  dog,  to  affright  an  imperi* 
eus  lion :  sue  to  him  again,  and  he's  yours.  €^^ 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despis'd,  than  to  deceive? 
so  good  a  commander,  with  so  slight,  so  drunken, 
and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk?  and  speak 
parrot  ?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear  ?  and  dis- 
course fustian  with  one*s  own  shadow  ? — O  thou  in- 
visible spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil  1 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  follow 'd  with  your 
sword  ^  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ?  640 

Cas,  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly  ;   a  quarrel,   but   nothing  wherefore. — O, 

that 
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that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
steal  away  their  brains  I  that  we  should,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
into  beasts  I 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough ;  How 
came  you  thus  recoverM  \ 

Cos.  It  hath  pleas*d  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfe^ness  shews  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  myself.  651 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen  | 
but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cos,  J  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  shall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  I  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as 
Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be 
now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presentljr 
a  beast  I  O  strange  1— Every  inordinate  cup  is  un« 
bless'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil.  661 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used ;  exclaim  no  more  against 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  lov« 
you. 

Cos,  I  have  well  approvM  it,  sir. — I  drunk  I 

iago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
some  time,,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  shall  do«  Our 
generars  wife  is  now  the  general ;— -I  may  say  so  in 
this  respe£^,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement, 
cif  her  parts  and  graces  : — confess  yourself  freely  to 

her ; 
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her ;  importune  her  j  she'll  help  to  put  you  in  your 
pUce  again  :  she  is  of  so  free^  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested : 
This  broken  joint,  between  you  and  her  husband, 
entreat  her  to  splinter ;  and,  my  fortunes  against  any 
lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow 
stronger  than  it  was  before.  680 

Qis,  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  honest 
kindness* 

C^f*  I  think  it  freely  ;  and,  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  under- 
take for  me :  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they 
check  me  here. 

li^go.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieute- 
nant \  I  must  to  the  watch.  689 

Cas*  Goodnight,  honest  lago.  [£x2/Cassio. 

lago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  says — ^I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probable  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  }  For  *tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit ;  she's  frainM  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements :  And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,:— were't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin,-— 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter*d  to  her  love,  700 

That  she  may  make^  unmake^  do  what  ^he  list, 

F  Even 
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Even  as  her  appetite  sliall  play  the  god 
With  liis  weak  fiinaion.     How  am  I  tlien  a  villain. 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course, 
Pireftly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  thoir  blackest  sins  put  on* 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shews. 
As  I  do  now  :  For,  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor,       7*0 
IMI  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear,— 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
•  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  j 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all.— How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My 
money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night  ex- 
ceedingly well  cudgell'd  i  and,  I  think,  the  issue  will 
be— I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains : 
and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit, 
return  to  Venice.  7*4 

lago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  !--- 
What  wound  <iid  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  > 
Thou  know'st,  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 

Does*t 


r-^ 
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Docs't  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 

And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier'd  Cassio  i 

TPhough  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun,     731 

Yet  fruits,  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ripe : 

Content  thyself  a  while. — By  the  mass,  'tis  mornings 

Pleasure,  and  aftion,  make  the  hours  seem  short. — 

Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  j  • 

Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : — 

Nay,  get  thee  gone . —  [ Exit  Roderigo* 

Two  things  are  to  be  done, —  , 

My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress  \ 

I'll  set  her  on ;  ^  740 

Myself,  the  while,  will  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 

Soliciting  his  wife  : — Ay,  that's  the  way ; 

Dull  not  device  by  cddness  and  delay.  [Exit* 
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ACTIIL    SCENE  1. 


pefore  the  Castle^     Enter  Cassio,  with  Musicians. 

Cassio, 

Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains. 
Something  that*s  brief  ^  and  bid — good-morrow,  ge- 
hval.  [Musick  plays  ;    and  enter  Clown » 

Clown,  Why,  masters^  have  your  instruments  been 
fit  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  \ 
Mvs,  Hqw4  sir>  how ! 

fij  fipwf^. 
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Clown .  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  callM  wind  instru* 
ments  ? 

Mus,  Ay;  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clown.  Oy  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ?  9 

Clown.  Many,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here*s  moifty  for  you  t 
and  the  general  so  lik.es  your  musick,  that  he  desires 
you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown*  If  you  have  any  musick  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to*t  again :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  musick^ 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  yoiu*  bag,  for 
ril  away  :  Go  \  vanish  into  air ;  away.  to 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend } 

Clown.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend  §  I  hear 
you. 

Cos.  Pr'ythee",  keep  up  tiiy  quillets.  There*s  9 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee :  if  the  gentlewoman  £bat 
attends  the  general's  wife,  be  stirring,  tell  her,  there's 
one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of  speech  i  Wilt 
thou  do  this? 

Clown,  She  is  stirring,  air  $  if  she  will  stir  luther, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit  Clown. 

Enter  I  AGO. 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend .-^In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago. 
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lago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed  then  }  m 

Cos.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.    I  have  made  bold,  IagO| 
To  send  in  for  your  wife :  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago.  V\\  send  her  to  you  presently : 
And  ril  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Qif  j;  of  the  way,  th^t  your  converse  and  busine§s    4q 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit, 

Cos,  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

EnUr  Emilia* 

j£ndL  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure  ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it  j 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wisdom. 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you :  but,  he  protests,  he 
loves  you  j  50 

And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  likingSj 
To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front. 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas,  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 
If: you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — •_ 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Fiij  £iniU 
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JEmiL  Prayyoui  come  in; 
I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely,  69 

Cos*  I  am  much  bound  to  you*  \Extu«tp 
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A  Room  in  the  CastU.    Enter  OthbllOj  Iago»  andf 

CentUmai. 

0th,  These  letters  give»  lagb,  to  the  pilots 
Andy  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  state : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works^ 
Repair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

0th,  This  fortification,  gentlem^n,-^shall  we  see*t  f 

Cent,  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.         [ExewU. 
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SCENE  III. 

*  t 

Another  Room   in  the  Castle,      Enter  Desdemona^' 
Cassio.  and  Mmilia, 

Des,  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,^  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf.  *»© 

^mtl.  Good  madam,  do  j   I  know  it  grkves  my 
husband. 
As  if  the  case  were  his. 

-Da. 


J 
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Jks*  Of  that* 8  an  honest  fellow.— Do  not  doubt^ 
Cassioy 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  iigaui 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

tCif*  Bounteous  madam» 
Whatever  shall  become  of  Nfichael  Cassio» 
He*s  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 

Dcs.  Of  sir,  I  thank  you :  You  do  love  my  lord  ; 
You  hav^known  him  long;  and  be  you  well  assur*d» 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stated  np  farther  off  Si 

7han  in  a  politic  distance* 

Cos.  Ay,  but,  lady. 
That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 
pr  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  abaent,  and  my  place  supply*d^ 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

jDrjr.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  belore  .£milia  here, 
I  give  thee,  warrant  of  thy  place :  assure  thee,        99 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I'U  perform  it 
To  the  last  artide :  my  lord  shall  never  rest  | 
I'll  watch  him  tame>  and  talk  him  out  of  patience ; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift^  ' 

1*11  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit :  Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio-s 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 


^ 


Enter  Othello,  end  IacOj  at  a  Distance* 
.^mi/.  Madam,  here  cornea  nfy  kord. 


Cm.   ' 
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Cos.  Madam,  1*11  take  my  leave.  loq 

Des,  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cas.  Madam,  not  now;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
Unfit  for  mine  own* purposes. 

Des,  Well,  do  your  discretion.         lExii  CASSi^m 

lago.  Ha  1  I  like  not  that. 

OtL  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

lago.  Nothing,  my  lord ;  or  if— T  know  not  what. 

0th.  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.  Cassio,  my  lord  I  No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  lie  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like,  no 

Seeing  you  cotping. 

0th,  I  do  believtt  Uwas  he. 

Des,  H0W.A0W,  my  lord? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

0th,  Who  is*r,  you  mean } 

Desi  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.   Good  my  lord. 
If  I  have.any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take ; 
For,  if  he  he  not  one  that  truly  loves  you,  iso 

Tha^  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  i 
I  pr'ythce,  call  him  back. 

Oth-f  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des,  Ay  sooth ;  so  bumbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me^ 
To  suffer  with  him :  Good  love,  call  him  back. 

0th,  Notnow,  swe^Desdembna^  some  other  time. 

Des.  But  shairt  be  (hoi^tly  I      ^^ 

-  >  0th. 


Oik.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you*  ty$ 

Des.  Shairtbe  to-night  at  supper  f 

OU,  NO|  not  to-night. 

Des.  To«-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

OtA,  I  shall  not  dine  at  honie ) 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadeL 

Des,  Why  then,  to-morrow  night  j   or  Tuesday 
morn ; 
Or  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wedne$day  morn  ;--* 
I  pray  thee»  name  the  time  $  but  Let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith^  he's  penitent  $ 
And  yet  his  trespass^  iu  our  commop  reasoa         14^ 
{Save  th^t,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check :  When  shall  he  come? 
Tell  me,  Othello.    1  wonder  in  my  souJ, 
What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deay^ 
Or  stand  so  manunering  on*    What  I  Midiael  Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you  $  and  so  many  a  time. 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisiogly^ 
Hath  ta*en  yjour  paft ;  to  h^ive  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  int  Trust  me,  I  could  do  mucb>— 

Pfk.  Pr'ythee,  90  more :   let  hm  come  when  he 
will  J  1^1 

I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Da,.  Why,  this  is  npt  a  boon; 
*Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  wlurm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person  s  Njay,  whep  I  have  a  ^tiif , 

Wherein 


k 


Wilerein  I  mean  to  tduch  your  love  indeed. 

It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 

And  fearful  to  be  granted.  i6o 

Otk,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  t 
Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, — 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  my^lf. 

Des^  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  Farewel,  my  lord. 

OtL  Farewel,  my  Desdemona  s  I  will  come  to  thee! 
Straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come : — He  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you} 
Whate*er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.     [ Exit  with  Muih* 

Otk*  Excellent  wretch  I  Peixlition  catch  my  soul,    * 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again.  tyo 

lago*  My  noble  lord— 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.   Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo*d  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  lovQ  ? 

Otk,  He  did,  from  first  to  last:  Why  dost  thou  ask  I 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought  | 
No  further  harm^ 

0th.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

Jago,  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it. 

0th,  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft.      i8o 

Jago,  Indeed  1 

Otk,  Indeed!  ay,  indeed ;—Discem*st  thou  aught 
in  that } 
Ishenothoaestj 


I 
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lago.  Honest,  my  lord! 
'    Otk,  Honest!  ay,  honest. 

Iago»  My  lord,  for  auglit  I  know. 
,  Otk.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

/ago.  Think,  my  lord  I 

OtA.  Think,  my  lord! — By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought,       190 
Too  hideous  to  be  shewn. — ^Thou  dost  mean  some- 

,     thing  :      V 
<I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — Thou  likMst  not  that. 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife ;  What  did*st  not  like  f 
And,  when  I  told  thee — ^he  was  of  my  counsel 
3n  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst,  Indetdl 
And  didst  contra6i  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me» 
Shew  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you.  soo. 

0th.  I  think,  thou  dost ; 
And, — for  1  know  thou  art  full  of.  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv-st  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  (right  me  the  more : 
For^uch  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave,     .   . 
Are  tiicks  of  custom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just. 
They  are  close  delations,  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago»  For  Michael  Cassio,— 
.  I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest.  sio 

0th, '  I  think  so  too. .  v     .  


7t  i)triBLto«  M.tU, 

Iag0.  Meh  should  be  what  they  s6cai| 
Or,  those  that  be  not,  V4mld  they  might  seem  none  I 

0th,  Certain,  men  shoukl  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why  then,  I  think  CasMo'»  an  honest  man. 

0th,  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this : 
I.  pray  thee^  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thii^ings. 
As  then  dost  nuainate )  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

logo.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me;  sso 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  ad  of  duty^ 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  ail  slaves  are  free  to. 
^tter  my  thoughts )    Why,  say,  they  a«ie  v^  and 

false,— 
As  where*s  that  palace,  wherdnto  foul  thii^ 
Sometiipes  intrude  not?  who  has  a  breast  so  purei 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
vlCeep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think*st  him  wrongM,  and  mak*st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts <  231 

Jago,  I  do  beseech  you^ 

Though  I perchance,  am  vicious.  In  my  guess 

(As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses ;  and^  oft^  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not),  that  your  wisdoitl  yet| 

From  one  that  so  imperfeftly  conceits, 

Would  take  no  notice  \  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 

put  of  his  scattering  and  unsujre  observance :-« 

It 
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It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good*  t4Q 

H<»r  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom^ 
To  let  you  knovr  my  thoughts. 

Otk.  What  dost  thon  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  womao^  dear  taf 
lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steak  trash ;  *tis  something* 

nothing  \ 
*Twas  mine,  *^%  his,  and  has  been  alare  lo  thousands  ^ 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs-meoflitat,  which  not  enriches  lnni» 
And  mal&es  me  poor  indeed.  «{# 

Otk.  By  heaven,  1*11  know  thy  thought. 

Iag9*  You  ctnnot,  if  my  heatt  were  in  your  bind 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  *ti8  in  my  custody. 

0th,  Hal 

lago.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  \ 
It  is  the  greeney*d  tnonster,  whidi  doth  modt 
The  meat  it  freds  on ;  That  <{uckokl  tives  in  blils* 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ( 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  cells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yet  doid^ts ;  suspe^,  yet  strongly  loves  * 

Otk.  O  ndscry!  a6l 

lago.  Poor,  and  content,  Ss  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor  :-^ 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why?  why  is  thisf 

G  Think'st 
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Tbink'st  thoci,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jcaJonsy,- 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon  2^ 

With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No ;  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is — once  to  be  resolv'd :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  s\rA\  turn  the  basineas-  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsuifolate  and  Mown  surmise$. 
Matching  thy  inference.   *Ti»notto  make  me  jealoiu, 
T6  say-L*4ny  wife  is»£air,:  feeds,  well ^  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  tiitnt  is^  these  arc  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  wiH  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear>  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
Fpr  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  No,'  lago;    -    «8o 
1*11  see,  befdrb  I  diiufot;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ^ 
And^  on  the  proef,  there  is  no  more  but  this-r« 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 
lago,  I  am  glad  of  this  *,   for  now   I  shall  have 

reason 
To  she^v  the  love,  and  duty  that  I  bear  you' 
With  franker  spirit:  therefore,  as  I  am- bounds  . 
Receive  it  from  me :— I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  yotir  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Gassio  | 
Wear  your  eye— thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secures 
I  MTOuld  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature^ 
Out  of  self'bounty,  tie  abus'd ;  look  to't : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  beaVen  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  shew  their  husbands ;  their  best  con* 

science 
I^-'^not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown « 
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<?M.' Dost  tboEii  $ay  so  i  "    -     . 

~    lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And/  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  anid  fear' your  kxSiks, 
She  lov*d  thenc  most*  -. 

0th,  And  so  she  did.  -  300 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 
She  that,  so  youngs  could  give  out  such  a  seemingr 
To  seel  her  fathei-*s  eyes  up,  close  as  oak-^ 
He  Uwught  'twas  /witghci'stft  :~tBuI:  I  am  much  to 

blame; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pandon. 
For  too  n^udi  loving  you. 

0th,  I  aoi  tourid  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago,  I  see,  tlvfi  hatha  littk  dash'xl  your  spirits* 

Oth»  Notajoty  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has.  310 

I  hop?,  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love :— »-Buty  I  do  see,  youare  movM  j— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  Aor  to  la^^er  reach^ 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oth,  I  will  not. 

lagot*  Should  you.  do  sp,  my  lord| 
My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.     Cassio'^  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord„  I  see  you  are  mov*d;  .  320 

Oth,  No,  not  much  mov*d :— - 
1 4o  not  thinky  but  Desdemona's  honest* 

Gij  JagJO^ 
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Ugo.  Long  live  she  so  I  and  long  JSnt  you  to  think 
sol 

Otk.  And  yet»  ham  ndttufo  orring  from  itsrif^*- 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  pomt  s  As-^to  be  bold  widi 
you— 
Not  to  aiFe£t  many  proposed  matches. 
Of  her  own  dtme^  complexion^  and  degree  ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Foh !  one  nuiy  smell,  in  such,  a  will  most  nmky 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural*  330 

But  pardon  me;  I  do  not,  in  po^tioB, 
Distin£bly  speak  of  her :  though  i  may  fear» 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  ju^pncnt. 
May  (all  to  match  yon  with  her  couairy  foms^ 
And  (happily)  repent* 

(ftk*  Farewel,  farewei: 
If  more  thou  doet  perceive^  let  me  know  mor^; 
Set  6vk  thy  wife  to  obserte :  Leave  nev  lago. 

logo.  My  lord*  I  lake  my  leave.  [fitimg. 

Otk.  Why  did  I  many^-^This  hoassi  Graiture» 
doubtless,  946 

Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  dnn  he  unfolds. 

logo.  My  lord-«**I  would,  I  might  catteait  your 
henouf. 
To  scan  this  thing  no  fufther  \  leave  it  to  time : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  gseat  ability}. 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  1 
Mote,  if  your  lady  straifi  his  entertainment 

With 


With  any  strong,  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time,      35Q 
L«t  mc  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears 
«(As  worthy  cause  I  have,  to  fear — I  am). 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  booour* 
Otk,  Fear  not -my  government* 
lago.  I  once  mor£  tak^  my  leave,  {£«iie« 

0th.  This  fellow^s  of  exceeding  hone4^» 
And  knows  all  qualities^  wit)i  a  learned  spirit^. 
Of  hum^  de^iRgs ;  If  ][  do  prove  her  haggard^ 
Though  that  h^r  jj^sses.  wene  my  dear  heart*st rings, 
I'd  whistle  hAx  o^,  ^d  let  hfir  dpwn  the  wind,     g6p 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply>  for  I  am  black ; 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  pf  .canvferiaticuix . 
That  chamberers  havA'  Or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  pf  ypars  jr^et  that's  -not  mwcjii-— 
She's  gone ;  I  anj^  8^>u$'4  ^  an4  my  relief 
,Must  bc^-to  loath  her.    6  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad. 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  ^ungeoi^. 
Than  keep  a  cpmo:  jua  the  th^g  I  love,  370 

For  yth^rsV  us^»     Y^t^   'ti^  the  plague  of  g^eat 

ones  • 
Prerogativ*d  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
*Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  } 
£ven  then  this  forked  plague  is«tated.  to  us. 
When  we  do  qui^l^cn.    Desdemona  comes ; 
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If  she  be  falsi,  O,  then  hoivin  mocks  itself  !«^ 
I'll  not  believe  itv 

Jks.  Hkom  nawr,  xof  dear  Olhell*!^ 
Your  dinner^  and  the  generous  ishmders 
ty  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence.  380 

Otk.  I  am  to  Maiiie. 

Dei.  Wkyift  your  speech  so  finntf  aroyOunotwett? 

OA.  I  have  a  p^^n  u]^  my  forAiiil  hero. 

HiH.  Whf  ,  that's  with  watcttRg; ;  *l«nn  Away  agahi  s 
X.Ct  roe  bat  Mnd  It  hanl»  whhhi  this  hour 
Itwiilb^iHil. 

Qtk.  Your  naphki  is  (ck>  little; 

(5)lr  tff«^i  Uf  Hmikmldef. 
Letitakme.    Come,  I'D  go  in  with  you. 

Des^  I  am  vdry  sorry  that  you  are  not  w«||* 

[Exeuxt  Dbsd.  ofu^  Otv. 

ifmtV.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  nApkin}        390 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  tho  Moor  1 
My  wayward  hifsband  hath  a  hundred  timee 
Woo*d  me  to  steal  it  |  but  she  so  lores  the  token 
fFor  hecen'ur^d  her,  site  should  ever  keep  it). 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss,  and  taHt  to.    I'U  have  the  work  ta*en  ottt^ 
And  give  it  lagos 

What  he'if  do  with  it^  heaven  knows,  not  1  \ 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter 
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Enter  I  a  GO* 

lago,  Vitm  now  I  what  do  you  heft  aktte  ^        400 
MmU.  Do  not  you  chide ;  1  have  a  thing  for  you. 
Iag0.  You  have  a  tfakig  for  nc  h^  is  a;  common 

thing. 

JBlIm*  filial 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Ao7.  O,  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  sane  handloefchief  ? 

lago.  What  handkerchief  ? 

jEmiL  What  handkerchief ) 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gavt  to  Desdtmona ; 
Thar  which  so  often  yoft  did  bid  me  steak  41a 

lago.  Hast  st6ltii  it  from  her  ? 

j£mi»  He^  but  she  let  it  dro]»  by  negligence 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  heve,  took  it  up* 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago.  Agoodweneb;  give  it  me. 

^miV.  What  will  you  do  with  it|  thai  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  fikh  it  ? 

Jago.  Why,  what  is  that  tar  you }  [Snattktng  it. 

^MiL  If  it  foe  not  for  some  purpose  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again :  Foov  lady  i  she*ll  run  mad      42^ 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  not  you  known  CMt*t ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  {Exii  MMiht\m 

I  will  in  Cass}0*s  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles,  light  as  air. 

Are, 
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Are,  to  the  jealous,  ponfirmatipns  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.    This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : — 
Dangerous  conceitfiare,  in  their  natures,  poisons,. 
Which,  at  Ae  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  $ 
But,  with  a  litde  a^  upon  the  blood,  43 1 

£um  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so; — 

£n/er  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes  I   Not  poppy,  nor  mandrdf. 

-  gora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  synips  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  9weet  sleej^ 
Which  thou  owd'«t  yesterday. 
OtA.  Ha!  ha!  false  to  me^  to  me? 
Jago,  Why,  how  now,  general  i  no  more  of  that. 
(kA.  Avaunt !  be  gone  1  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack  :— 

1  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  mudi  abus'd^  440 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little* 

Jago,  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

OtA,  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust? 
I  isaw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free,  and  merry  ^ 
I  found  not  Cassio^fi  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he*s  not  robb'd  at  all* 

lago,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

OtA.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp,      459 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body^ 

So 
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So  I  had  nothlaf  known ;  O  now,  fdr  ereF, 
Farewel  llie  tramquil  mind  (  farewel  content  I 
Farewel  the  plumtd  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  vatue  \  O,  farewel  I 
Farewel  the  ndghing  steed,  and  the  shriti  tramps 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  «ar*piercing  life, 
The  royal  banner  $  and  all  quality, 
Pride»  pomp,  and  circnmstaoice  of  glorious  war  f 
And  O  ye  mortal  engines,  whoae  rude  throats      460 
The  immortal  Jove*s  dread  damours  counterfeit 
Farewel  t  Othello's  occupation's  gone ! 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ? — My  lord — 

OtJk*  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  ft  whore  $ 
Bo  sure  of  it  $  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  badst  been  better  hare  been  bom  a  dog,. 
Than  answer  my  wak'<i  wrath.       , 
lago.'  Is  it  come  to  this  i  i$^ 

Otk^  Make  me  to  see  it  j  or  (at  the  least)  so  prove 

it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hin^  nor  loop^ 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life  I 

iago.  My  noble  lord-*^ 

OiL  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  tortwe  me. 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate } 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep^  all  earth  amnzM } 
For  nothing  canst  thoiu  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that« 

Jago* 
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lago,  O  grace  (  O  heaven  defend  me !  480 

Are  yoi^  a  man  }  bave  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  I — 

0  mosistrous  world !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  world t 
To  be  dire^  and  honest,  is  not  safe.-^ 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 
•  4)tk.  Nay,  stay: — Thou  should'st  be  honest. 

logo,  I  should  be  wise;  for  honesty's  a  fool. 
And  loses  that  it  works  for,  490 

0th,  By  the  world, 
I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not  $ 
I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thon  art  not ; 
I'll  have  some  proof:  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian*s  visage,  is  now  foegnmM  and  black 
As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffiocating  streanas, 
1*11  not  endure  it. — *Would,  I  were  satisfied  I 
:'  iago,  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  witli  passion ;  • 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you.  500 

You  woujd  be  satisfied. 

0th.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

Iago,   And  may  |    But,   how  >  how  satisfiedi  my 
lord } 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  \ 
Behold  her  tupp'd } 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  I  Of 

Iago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  *em  to  that  prospedt ;  Damn  tliem  then. 

If 


If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster^ 
More  than  their  own !  What  then  ?  hoW  then  ?      ^lo 
What  shall  I  say?  Where's  satisfadion? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkies, 
A^  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say, 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances— 
Which  lead  dirc^lly  to  the  door  of  truth- 
Will  give  you  satisfa6tion^  you  might  have  it. 

Otk,  Give  me  a  living  reason  that  she's  disloyal. 

Ifigo,  I  do  not  like  the  ofRce  :  520 

"JiwU  sith  I  am  entered  in  this  cause  so  far — 
Prick *d  to  it  by  foolish  honesty,  and  love — 
I  will  go  on.    I  lay  with  Cassio  lately; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

Tliere  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  3 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say — Sweet  Desdemonap 
Lei  us  be  waryy  let  us  hide  our  loves  I  530 

And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand  j 
Cry — 0  sweet  creature  I  and  then  kiss  me  hard. 
As  if  he  pluck*d  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then  lay  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh,  and  kiss ;  and  then 
Cry — Cursed  fate!  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  I 

Otk.  O  monstrous  1  monstrous! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Otk. 
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^Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
?Tis  a  $W^)ird  doubt»  though  it  be  but  a  dream.   540 

Ae^<7.  And  fthis  may  fafilp  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demonstrate  thiolf. 

Otk.  VM  tear  her  all  to  pieces, 

lago.  ^^yf  btit  be  wist; :  yet  we  see  aothiisg  dono  f 
She  may  b«  fconest  yet.    T«U  mt  but  this — 
Have  you  Jiot  aometimes  seen  a  handifierchief. 
Spotted  with  strawberries^  in  your  wife's  hand  \ 

Otk,  \  gave  her  such  a  one ;  'twas  my  first  gift. 

%o.  I  know  not  that :  •  but  such  «  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure,  it  was  your  wife^s)^  did  I  to*day        5^0 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  Ifitbethat— 

/<z^<?.  Ifit  bethat,  or  any,  if 'twas  her's, 
It  speaks  against  her,  witli  the  other  proofs. 

0th,  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  % 
One  is  too  poor^  loo  weak  for  my  revenge  I 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  true.— Look  hcre^  lago ; 
All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 
•Tis  gone.-*- 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  ix^m.  thy  hollow  cell  f     560 
Yield  up»  O  love  \  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne, 
To  tyrannous  hate  I  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught^ 
For  *tis  of  aspicks'  tongues  1 

lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

0th.  O,  blood,  lago,  blood! 

lago.  Patience,  I  sayj  your  mind^  perhaps,  ma3r 
change. 

OtL  Neveri  lago :  [Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 

Whose 
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Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 

Ke'er  feels  retiring  ebb»  but  keeps  due  on 

To  the  Propontlcy  and  the  Hellespont;  ^jq 

Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts^  with  violent  pace, 

$faall  Mf er  look  teck,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love^ 

*Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revei^ 

Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven,] 

Is  the  doe  vevexence  of  a  sacred  vow  {^tie  kneels^ 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Da  noe  rife  yew  [Iaoo  kneels. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  t 
You  dements  that  dip  us  round  about  1 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up  580 

The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wTongM  Othello's  service  \  let  him^commandy 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

Otk.  I  greet  thy  love. 
Hot  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  «cce|)taiie«  bounteouff^ 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  dice  to't  t 
Within  these  tiuree  days  let  m^  hear  the^  say> 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

Ugo,  My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done,  at  your  requests 
But  let  her  live.  59a 

Otb.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  t  O,  damn  her  I 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw. 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.    Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

iago^  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt* 

H  SCENi 
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Another  ApiirtmiU  in  dke,  Caitie.    £fiier'I>:t%J>^UCfnMJi 

,    Des*  JX)  you  know:,  sirrah,  where dieutonasijt  Casai4 
lies  ?  .       .:••,.'■■'       '      .  1 

'  CUfUHt  I  dare  not  say,  h&  lies  any  wisere. 

Des,  Why,  ca^B  ?   '    '  59^ 

C/<7zcn.  He  is  a  dOidier ;  aii4  for  me  to  say  a  soldief 
.lies,  is  stabbing,  : 

Des.  Go  to ;  Where  lodges  he  ? 

(^lozvn*  To  t/ell  you  where  he  lodges^  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Des,  Can  any  tiling  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clown,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me 
lo  devise  a  lodgh^g,  and  say — ^he  lies  herey  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des,  pan  you  inquire  him  out  i  and  be  edify 'd  by 
report?  6  to 

Clown*  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
^ake  questions,  and  make  them  answer. 

Des,'  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him,  I 
have  mov'd  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  ?ill  will 
be  well. 

Clqwn,  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
^'it  j  aiad  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  dt. 

...  [Exit, 

Des. 


Dcs.  Wvhere  should!  lose  that liandkexchkf, \£mi* 
lia?  . 

jEmiL  I  know  nqt,  madam.  620 

Des,  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have,  lost  my  purse: 
'Full  of  cruzadoes :  And^  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  af  e,  it  were  eiiough 
•TopqthimtoHLthinking. - 

j£miL  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he }    I  think,  the  sun,  where  he  was 
born» 
Drew. all  sych  humours  from  himr 

^miL  Look,  where  he  comes. .  i 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  *tiil  Cassioibe    630 
CalI'd  to  him, — How  is  it  with  you,  my  lorJ  ? 

£a^tfr  Othello. 

OiA,  Well,  my  good  lady  :—i-[i<«Vfc.]  O,  hardness 
to.  dissemble  1-^ 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  l 
c    Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

1    CiL  Give  me  your  hand :  This  hand  is  moist,  my 
lady. 
Jks,.lt  .yet  hath  felt  no  age,   nor  known  no  sor- 
row.: 
OtA,  This  argues  frtiitfulness,  and  liberal  heart ; — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  This  hand  of  yoiir*s  requires 
J\.  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer. 
Much  castigation,  .exercise  devout ;  640 

for  h^e*jLa  young,  and  sweating. devil  here, 
i.'     :  Hij  That 
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Thatcomnuttlyrebck,    *Tifi  a  gobd  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des,  You  mayy  indeed,  say  so  i 
Far  *twas  tint  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

OtJk.  A  Hbenl  hand  t  The  hearts,  of  okl,  garve 
faands) 
But  our  new  heraldry  i»<»-4iaiidS|  aol  hearts* 

Da.  I  cannot  spoUc  of  this.    Come  now,  yomr 
promise. 
.  Otk.  Whatproraiscy  cbudc)  649 

Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with  you. 

OtA.  I  have  a  salt  and  nilfea  thtnm  ofifeftds  itte  | 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

i>er.  Here,  my  lord. 

CtA.  Tfajtt  which  I  gav«  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oei.  Not  ? 

Da.  No,  indeed,  myknrd. 

OiA.  That  is  a  fault  1  That  bandketcfaief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read  666 

The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her«  itfhile  she 

kept  it, 
*Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  fiidMr 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but,  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  boat 
After  new  fancies  f  She,  dying,  gave  it  me  f 
And  bid  me,  when  my  £ite  woidd  have  me  wivc^ 
Togiveither.    Idldeot  and  take  heed  aa% 

Male 
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Make  it  a  darlings  like  your  precious  eye ; 

To  lose*ty  or  give't  away,  were  such  perdition,    670 

As  nothing  else  could  match. 

(    Des,  Is  it  possible  ? 

0th.  *Tis  true ;  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it ; 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number*d  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silk  j 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens^  hearts* 

Dis,  Indeed  I  is  it  true  i  68a 

CtL  Most  veritable  3  therefore  look  to  It  well* 

JDes,  Then  would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never  seen  it ! 

OtA,  Ha!  wherefore? 

Dcs»  Why  do  you  speak  so  starting] y  and  rash  i 

0th,  Is  it  lost  ?  is  it  gone  t  speak  I  h  it  oi^t  of  the 
way  ? 

Dn.  Heaven  bless  us  I 

Oih,  Say  you  ? 

Dcs,  It  is  not  lost ;  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

^M.  Hal 

Des,  I  say,  it  is  not  lost.  .  %o 

0th,  Fetch  it,  let  me  see  it. 

D(s.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now  ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit— — -^ 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receivM  again. 

0th.  Fetch  ^me  that  handkerchief;  my  i^ind  iti\u 
gives. 

jD«.  Come,  comej 

Hiij  You'll 
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You'll  never  meet  4  morejufficieiit  num. 

Otk.  The  handkerchief-* 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  OaEaio* 

0th.  The  handkerchief—  700 

Dei.  A  man  thaH,  all  his  tim^y 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  \Cfft% 
Shar*d  dangers  vnih  you — 

Oik.  The  handkerchief— 

Dei.  Insoothy  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away !  [Exit  OrifELLd^. 

£mL  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ^ 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it.  710 

^mU.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man  : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ) 
They  eat  us  hungerly^  and,  when  they  are  fudl. 
They  belch  us.  Look  ypul  Cassio,  and  my  husband. 

Entar  Iago,  and  Cassio. 

hgo.  There  is  no  other  way ;  *tis  she  must  dot  | 
And,  lo,  the  happiness  I  go,  and  importune  her. 

Da*  Howhowi  good  Cassio^  what*s  the  news  with 
you? 

Cot.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseeeh  yono, 
That,  by  70m:  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
£}ust,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love,  j%o 

Whom  I,  with  all  the  duty  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour ;  I  would  not  be  delay'd  2 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 

That 
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That  neither  icr<ric«  paftt,  nor  present  somiws, 

Nor  purposM  merit  in  futurity^ 

Can  ransom  me  into  tiis  love  flgain. 

But  to  know  so  mu&t  be  my  benefit ;     * 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  ft  forcM  content. 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course. 

To  fortune's  alms.  730 

Det.  Alas!  thnce-gentle  CassiG» 
My  advocation  is  not  nam  ih  tune  ,- 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  knotv  him. 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  hunionr,  altered. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sandtified. 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure. 
For  my  free  speech !  You  mttst  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will)  and  more  I  will. 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  \  let  that  suffice  yoa.        740 

jMgo,  Is  my  lord  angry } 

jEmil,  He  went  hence  but  now, 
Andy  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he  be  angry  f  I  have  seen,  the  camion 
When  k  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff'd  his  own  brother ; — And  can  he  be  angry  I 
Something  of  moment,  then:  I  will  go  meet  him---— 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.        [Exit. 

Des.  T  pr'ythccj  do  so.-*-Something,  sure,  of  state,-* 
Either  from  Venice  $  or  some  unhatch*d  practice. 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him —        .759 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :  and|  in  such  cases. 

Men's 
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Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  tbingtiy 

Though  great  ones  arc  their  objedt* 

'Tis  even  so  j  for  kt  our  finger  ach, 

And  it  endues  our  other  healthful  members   . 

Even  to  that  s.ense  of  pain :  Nay,  we  must  think. 

Men  are  not  gods :  .         . 

Mor  of  them  look  for  such  observapcy         .  766 

As  fits  the  bridal; — ^Beshrew  me  much,  iEmilia, 

I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am)    • 

Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul  j 

But  now  I  find,  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 

And  he's  indited  falsely.  ':     . 

j£mti.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
.  think ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alais  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  cause^ 

y£mil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answered,  so; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  tlie  cause,  .  771 

But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  ,*tis  a  monster^ 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  tliat  monster  from .  Othello's 
mind  I  •    — 

yEpdi^  Lady,  amen  I  .        , 

Des,  I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  hereabout ; 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  suit, 
j^nd  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Caf.  I  Iiumbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

lExeunt  DEiDKUOtiA  an4 '^i^ii'i^* 

Enter 
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Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  frieodCasstot  7S0 

Cos.  What  make  you  from  home  \ 
H6W  is  it  with  you,  my  most  faSx  Bianca  t 
Indeed,  sweet  love,  I  was  comii^  to  your  house. 

BioM.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging*  Cassio. 
What  I  keep  a  week  away  \  ^even  days  and  nights  \ 
Eightscore  eight  houra )  and  lovers*  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eightscore  times  I 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cm.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ;  789 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  b^hi  pressM : 
Bm  I  shall,  in  a  more  condnuate  time, 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.    Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  ker  D£SDEMONA'i  Handkerdttef^ 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  O  Cassioi  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend* 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause  1 
Is  it  come  to  this  r  Well,  well, 

Cas»  Goto,  woman! 
Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  deviPs  teeth,         799 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistrtss,  some  remembrance  i 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

BioM.  Why,  whose  is  it } 

Cos.  I  know  not,  sweet :  I  found  it  in  my  cham*' 

ber. 

I  like  thd  work  ividl  (  crtit  be  demanded 

(As 
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(As  like  enough,  it  will),.  I'd  have  it  copy'd : 
Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  teave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian,  Leave  you  I  wherefore  I 

Cas,  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; . 
And  think  it  no  addition^  nor  my  wish^  .     Stm 

To  have  him  see  mc  woman'd.  .    \    ,         i 

Bian,  Why,  I  pray  you  i 

Cos,  Not,  that  I  love  you  not. 

^ian»  fiut  that  you  do  not  love  me.  i 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night } .  * 

i     Cas,  'Tis  but  a  little  way,-  that  I  can  bring'  you, 
For  I  attend  here :  but  I'll  see  you  soon.  '■ 

Bian.  'Tis  very  good ;  I  must  be  circumstanc'd. 

[Exiiaii. 
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An  Apartment  in  the  Castle,  Enter  Othe  LLp,  and  Jag  q« 

t 

4 

^W^  ILL  you  think  so  ?  . 

.    0th,  Think  so»  lago  ? 

lago.  What,  ...  1 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th,  An  unauthorized  kiss.  ;  . '    ' 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 

An  hour,  or^more^  not  meaning  ^{^  hum  \.\  :    .  i 

OtA. 
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OtA.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  ?' 
li  Is  hypocrisy  agaiiist  the  devil ; 
They  that  mean  virtuously^  and  yet  do  30y  16 

The    devil   their    virtue   tempts,  and   they  tempt 
'     heaven. 
lago.  So  tiiey  do  nothing,  ^tissa  venial  slip  t 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief — 
OtA.  What  then? 

lago.,  Why,,  then  'tis  hcr's,  my  lord;  and,,  bekig 
■  i  -        .•  hcr's, 

Shfi  may^  I  think,  bestow^  on  any  man. 
.   (7M.  Sbe  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
Msty  she  give  that  f  ' 

..  Jago*  Her  lionour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not ;  s^a 

But,  for  the  handkerchief-^ 
.    OtA,    By  heaven,  I  would' most  gladly  have  forgot 

it»-« 
Thou  said* St — O,  it  comes  o'er -my  memory, . 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infedted  house. 
Boding  to  all — ^he  had  my  handkerchief. 
«   Jago,  Ay,  what  of  that  ?     ' 
OtA,  That's  not  so  good  now. 
Jag<f»  What  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  htm  doydu 
wrong?  • 
Or  heard  him  say— As  knaves  be  such  abroad. 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit,  30 

Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab.  ,  ^ 

€tA. 
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0th.  Hatfa  he  said  any  thing  f 

Jago.  He  hathj  my  lord  ;  but^  be  you  weU  as8ur*d^ 
Ko  more  than  he*ll  nnswcar. 
.  Otk.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

lago,  Why^  that  he  did— I  know  not  what  he  did* 

OtA.  What }  what  ? 

lago.  Lie-——  40 

OtA.  With  her  ? 

Jtgo.  With  her,  on  ber ;  what  you  wUL 

OtA,  Lie  with  her!  lie  on  her!— -We say,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her  :  Lie  with  her  I  that's  foU 
some.  Handkerchief—  confessions  — «  handkerchief. 
—To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour.-— 
First*  to  be  hang'd,  and  then*— to  oanfess :— I  trem- 
ble at  it. — Nature  would  not  inrest  herself  in  such 
shadowing  passion,  witliout  some  instruAion.  It  is 
not  words,  that  shake  me  thus  : — Pish  I — Moses^ 
cars,  and  lips : — Is  it  possible  i — Confess  ? — ^Hand- 
kerchief l-^-O  deril  I—  5s 

lago.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,   work  I     Thus   creduk>us  foob  are 

caught  i 
And  many  worthy  and  duute  damest  even  thus» 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach.— What,  ho  \  aiy  lord ! 
My  lord,  I  say  1  Othello  1— How  now,  Cassio^ 

£»r^CAssio. 

Cat,  What*s  the  matter  ? 

iago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy ; 

This 


This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday.  €9 

Ci^.  Rub  him  about  the  teni|^es. 

lago.  No,  forbear: 
The  lethargy  must  hare  his  quiet  course  t 
If  not^  he  foams  at  mouth ;  and,  by  and  by» 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.    Look,  he  stirs  i 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  littte  whtle^ 
He  will  recover  straight ;  when  he  is  gone^ 
I  would  on  great  oceaaioA  speak  with  yota*** 

[Emt  Cassio* 
How  is  jty  general }  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ) 

Otk,  £k»st  thou  mock  me  ?  y6 

logo.  I  mock  you  1  no,  by  heaven  t 
'Would,  you  woukl  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man* 

Otk.  A  homed  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

lago.    There's  many  a  beast  then  in  a  popuhnia 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Otk.  Did  he  confess  it  \ 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yokM, 
May  drtiw  with  you :  there^s  millions  now  alive, 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds,  fo 

Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar  j  your  case  is  better* 
O,  *tis  the  spight  of  heU,  the  fiend's  arch--mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste !  No,  let  me  know : 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  1  know  what  she  shall  be. 

0th.  O,  thou  art  wise  I  'tis  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  a  while  apart  \ 

1  Confine 
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Confine  yourself 'btit  in  a  patient  list.  ^ 

Whilst  you  were  .iMxe,    er«  while,  mad .  with  your 

grief 
(A  passion  most  unsottiflg  &Uch  a  man)  9d 

Cassio  came  hithei*:  I  shifted  him  away^ 
And  laid  good  .*ik:use  upon  your  ecstasy  ; 
Bade  him  anon  itturtiy  and  here  speak  with  me  $ 
The  which  he  prOnaJtsed*     Do  but  encave  yourself^ 
And  mark  the  fleer.»9  iChe  gibes^  and  notable  scorns,  . 
Xhat  dwell  in*  every  region  of  his  face  j 
For  I  will  make  hito  tell  the  tale' anew — 
^here,  how,  how  oft,  howlofigago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  i$  again  to  cope  your  wife ) 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.    Marry,  patience;     io« 
Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th,  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 
I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear })  most  bloody. 

lago.  That*s  not  amiss 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.    Will  you  withdraw  I 

[Othello  wifitdratn* 
How  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife,  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes  :  it  is  a  creature,   1 19 
That  dotes  on  Cassio, — as  'tis  the  strumpet  s  plague^ 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  j 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  carrot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter :— *Hore  he  comes ;— t 

a  I  £nier 
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Enter  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 

iVnd  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 

Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong.— How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos.  The  woi*ser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition^ 
Whose  want  even  kills  me.  isso 

lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sureon't. 
Nowy  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

\^Speaiing  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed } 

Cas,  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Otk,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already!  lAsidie. 

Jago,  I  never  knew  a  woman  Love  man  so. 

Cos,  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  indeed,  she  loves 
rae. 

0th.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

[Aside. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio} 

0th.  Now  he  importunes  him  130 

To  tell  it  o'er;  Go  to ;  well  said,  well  said.     [Aside. 

logo.  She  gives  it  out,  that  ypu  shall  marry  her  ; 
Do  yo\i  intend  it } 

Cos.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

0th,  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ? 

[Aside. 

Cos,  I  marry  her!— rwhat  ?  a  customer !  I  pr'ythee, 
bear  some  charity  to  my  wit  j  do  not  think.it  so  un> 
w>iok§ome.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

I  i  j  0th. 
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0th.    So,  sOy  so,  sot    They  laugh,  that  win. 

[Aside » 

lago.  Why,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry  her. 

Ca$.  Pr'ythee,  say  true.  141 

lagiK  I  am  a  very  vUlain  else.  . 

Otk.  Have  you  scor*d  me  ?  WelK  [Aside. 

Cos.  This  is  the  moakey*s  own  giving  out :  she  is 
|)ersuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  lago  beckons  me ;  now  he  begins  the  story. 

[Aside. 

Cos.  She  was  here  even  now$  she  haunts  meift 
every  place*  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians  {  and  thither  comes 
the  bauble;  by  this  hand  she  falls  thus  about  my 
neck—  152 

OtL  Crying,  O  dear  Cassio  I  as  it  were  :  his  ges- 
ture imports  it.  [Aside. 

CaSf  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  ,so 
hales,  and  pulls  me:  ha,  ha,  ha!-*^ 

Oth.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  pluck'd  him  to  my 
chamber  t  O,  I  see  that  note  of  yonrs,  but  not  that 
dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 

Cos.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company.  iGo 

iago.  Before  me !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Cm.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew!  marry,  a  pcr- 
ium'd  one.<^What  do  you  mean  by  thus  hunting  of 

Biun^ 


Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  hb  dam  haunt  you  I  Wiiat 
did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief,  you  gave 
me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must 
take  out  the  whole  worker— A  likely  piece  of  work, 
that  you  should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  not 
know  who  left  it  there  I  This  is  some  minx*s  token, 
and  I  must  take  out  the  work  ?  There — give  it  your 
hobby-horse :  wheresoever  you  had  it,  I -11  take  out 
noworkon^t.  i^g 

Cos,  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

Otk,    fiy  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief  I 

[Asidcm 
Bian,  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you  may : 
an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared 
for.  [Exit, 

/ago.  After  her,  after  her^  i8q 

Cas.  I  must,  sheMl  rail  in  the  street  else* 
/ago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 
Cas.  Yes,  I  intend  so* 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  fpr  I  woul4 
very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come ;  Will  you  ? 
lago.  Go  to  ;   say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio* 

OiA.  How  shall  I  murder  hitn,  lago? 
lago.  Did  you  perceive  hpw  he  laugh'd  ^t  his  vice  ? 
PtA.   O,  lago !  apo 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 
OtJk.  Was  that  mine  ? 

/«^c.  Your^s,  hy  this  hand ;   and  tp  see  hqw  he 

liij  prijKtt^ 
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jM'izes  the  foolish  woidah  youf  wife!    she  gtve  it 
him,  and  be  hadi  giv^  it  his  whore. 

Otk,  I  «rould  have  iam  nine  years  a  kiUing ;— 
A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman  I 

lag^.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that.  198 

Otk.  Ay,  let  her  rot^  and  perish,  and  he  damn'd 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is 
turn'd  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand, 
O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she  might 
lie  by  an  emperor*s  side,  and  command  htm  tasks. 

logo.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Otk*  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle ! — An  admirable  musician  I 
O,  she  will  sing  the  savagcness  put  of  a  bear  I — Of 
so  high  ^d  plenteous  wit  and  invention! — 

Iagfl»  She*s  the  worse  for  all  this. 

Cth,  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times  ;>*— And  then^ 
of  so  gentle  a  condition  I  1 1 1 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th*  Nay,  that* s  certain :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  t«<-0,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago ! 

Jago,  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes 
near  nobody. 

Otk.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes :— Cuckold  me  I 

lags,  O,  *tis  foul  in  her* 

Otk,  With  mine  officer !  ti29 

lago.  That's  fouler, 

0th,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago }  this  night »— I'll 
Slot  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty 
unprQvide  my  mind  again :— this  night,  lago. 

lago. 
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lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison  \  strangle  her  in  her 
bed)  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.   Good)  good  I  the  justice  Of  it  pleases  $  very 
good. 

lago.  And,  for  Cateio — ^let  me  be  his  undertake : 
You  shall  hiar  more  by  midnight.  930 

[A  Trwmpit  wUkin. 

Otk.  Excellent  good. — ^What  trumpet  is  tint  same  ? 

iago.    Something  from  Venice^  sure.    'Tis  Lodo- 

vico. 

Come  from  the  duke  t    and,  see,  your  wife  is  with 

him* 

£«/^  LoDOvrcOy  DssDEMOifA,  dnd AUendants* 

Lod,  Save  you,  worthy  general  I 

Otk,  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod*  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Givis  Aim  a  Litter, 

0th,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

Des^  And  what's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 

lago,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus.  940 

Lod,  I  thank  you :  How  does  lieutenant  Cassio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des,    Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  niake  all  well. 

Otk,  Are  you  sure  of  that } 

Da*  My  lord  ^ 

0th. 
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Oik.    ^s  fail  you  not  to.  do^   as  you  wiU-^ 

[Rfadf. 

Lod.  He  did  not  call;  he-s  busy  in  tbe  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio  > 

Dts.  A  most  unhappy  6ne ;  I  would  do  much    B50 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  1  bear  tp  CStssiq. 

OtA.  Fire  and  brimstone  I 

Des,  My  lord } 

0th.  Are  you  wi^  ? 

Des,  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod*  'May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  hira ; 
For,  ^%  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Imputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Pes.  By  my  troth»  I  am  glad  on't, 

0th.  Indeed?  360 

i)«.  My  Iprd  M 

pth,  J  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

£>^.  Why,  sw^t  Othello  ?  vi^' 

0th.  Dpvill  '      [Striking  her. 

Des.  J  haye  ixot  dc^crv'd  this;.      ''- 

Led.    My  lord,    tlii^  wou^  /jot  be  believ'd  in 
Venice, 
^phough  I  should  swear  1  saw  it :   *Tis  very  much ; 
Make  lier  amende,  she  \veep5. 

0th.  O  devil,  devil ! 
Jf  that  thp  earth  ppujd  teem  \vith  wpi\ian*s  tears,   s/Q 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile  i— 
Out  of  my  $ight  I 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offefid  you,  [Going* 

Ipdj 
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Lod»  Troly^  an  obedient  lady :— 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship^  call  her  back, 

Otk.  Mistress — 

i)«.  My  lord  I 

Otk,  What  would  you  with  her^  sir  ^ 

Lod. yfhOf  I,  my  lord? 

Otk.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her 
turn :  fl86 

Sir»  she  can  turn,  and  tum»  and  yet  go  on^ 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep»  sir,  wtep ; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say — obedient-^ 
Very  obedient; — ^Proceed  you  in  your  teard<— 
Concerning  this,  sir — O  well-painted  passion  f-— 
I  am  commanded  home  $-^Get  you  away : 
1*11  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice  |— -Hence,  avaunt  1*-» 

lExit  DksI^emoma. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.    And — sir,  to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together.  290 

You  are  welcome,  sir^  to  Cyprus, — Goats  and  mon<- 

kies  I  [Exit* 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full  senate 
Call— all-in-all  suflRcient  ?  This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance) 
Could  neither  graze,  nor -pierce  i 

dago.  He  is  much  chang'd, 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lMg0,   He  is  that  he  isj   I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure* 

What 


What  he  might  be — if  what  he  tnighti  he  is  fiot-^ 
I  \»'ould  to  heaven,  he  were.  30 1 

Lod,  What,  ;$^rike  l>is  wife  t 

lQ,gQ.  'Faith  that  w^s  npt  $0  w^ll^   Vet  Vould  I 
knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  Jhe  worst.  .     • 

Lod,  Is  it  his  use  ?        - 
Of  di4  the  letters  work  upon  his  bloody 
And  new. create  this  fault  ? 

logo*  AlaSy  alas  I  ' 
It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What -I  hasre  seen  and  known.     You  shaU'obsenre 
him;  3  id 

And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That!  may  save  my  speech  :  Do  but  go  after^ 
And  mark  how  lie  continues. 

Lod*   I  am  sorry^  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 

SCENE  11,      ' 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Castle.    Enter  O-fHELLO;  an4 

Emilia. 

Cth.  Yoi;  have  seen  nothing  then  ?    . 
^mil.  Nor  ever  heard ;.  nor  ev,er  did  susped.. 
Otk.   Yesy  ypu  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 
>£ffu/.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  s^nd  then  I  heard 
^ia.ch  syllable,  that  bzeath  made  up  between  them. 
0th.  What|  did  they  never  whisper  ?  320 
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jEmil.  Never,  my  lord,  •   ^         .- 

0th.  Nor  send  you  out  o*  th«  way  ? 

Mndl,  Never,  '      ..  , 

0th,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing  ?  ; 

j/£mil.  Never,  my  lord.  .        -;      ♦ 

Otk,  That's  strange. 

jEmiL   I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  Is  honesty 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :    if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  -doth  abuse  your  bosonu  • 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  bead,  330 

Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  t 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  c  aste,  and  true, 
There^s  no  man  happy  j  the  purest  of  their  wiv.ea 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

Otk,  Bid  her  come  hither  ;-^go.—  [E^it  Mhiiak. 
She  says  enough  ; — yet.she*s  a  simple  bawdf 
That  cannot  say  as  much.    This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet  lock  and  key  of  villanous  secrets  s 
And  yet  she'll  kneel,  and  pray ;  I  haye:seen  herdp't« 

Re-entif  MuitiA,  with  VtsvtiAOit a* 

Des.   My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ?  S^f 

OtL  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither* 

jD«,  What  is  your  pleasure  I  !  . 

Olh*  Let  mc  see  your  eyes ; . 
Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  > 

0th,  [To  ^MiL.]  Soi^c  of  your  fur\£tlpn»  mistrcsa,' 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door  j 
Cough,  or  cry — ^hem,  if  any  bpdy  Qomc : 

Your 
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Your  mysteryi  your  mystery  s-^tiay,  £spateh. 

[Exit  Mixi'LtAm 

Da.   Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech  im- 
port? ^50 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words^ 
But  not  the  words, 

Otk.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Da,  Your  wife,  my  lord  | 
Your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

0$k.  Come,  swear  ity  damn  thyself; 
l*est,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  feartoseiee  thee :  therefore  be  double«damn*d. 
Swear — ^thou  art  honest. 

jDr#.  Heaven  doth  trulyknow.it.  360 

Otk,  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as 
hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  \  How  am 
I  false  ? 

Otk»  O  Desdemona! — away!  away!  away! 

Dis.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  I — ^Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspe6t, 
Afl  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  3  if  you  have  lost  him. 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Otk»  Had  it  pleasM  heaven    -  370 

To  try  me  with  afflidtion ;  bad  he  rainM 
All  kind  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head  \ 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  j 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  i|tmost  hopes ; 

ft  I  should 


I  shQ^14  havp  fornix  in  so^je  pla?«  of  i»y  scml 

A  drop  of  patience :   but  (alas !)  tQ  lUaM  me 

A  fixed  figure  fpr  tliA  tii^i^  of  sicprn 

To  point  his  slow  unippving  Bngl^F  ^t-** 

O!  O!  .  . 

Yet  could  I  beat  that  too;  w^H,  y^ry  w^lj :         .§99 

But  there,  wherq  IhHY^  g^mor'd  up  ii^y  b^^ft  ^ 

Where  either  I  must. live^  or  b€iir  no  Uf<|| 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  <?i|fi¥i\t  jryni, 

Onelse  dries  up  $  to  h^  ^i^i^^r^ed  thenci^  I 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  t0949 

To  knot  and  gender  in  l-nr^urn  thy  comf^xjon  tb^c ! 

Patience,  thou  young  2^  res^^lipp'd. cherubim; 

Ay,  the/e,  look  grim  a»  hi^Ul 

Des,  I.hpp^,  inyiio^le]ar4esteeiii«im«bQnfist. 

0th,  O,  ay  ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed,  39 1 
Who  art  $0  lovely  fair,  and  sniell'^t  sp  sweet, 
That  the  sen|«  aches  at  tfiee — ^*  Would,  thou  hadst 

ne*er.be«aborni 
,.    Des,  Alas!  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  } 

0th,  Was  thi$  fair  paper,  thi$,niost  goodly,  bopk. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  }  What  committed  I 
Committed J-^  thou  pubUc  commoner! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but.  speak  tby  deed^-^What  committed  (     40Q 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  m^ets, 
Is  hushed  within  tlio.  hollow  n^ine  of  fiarth* 

K  And 


And  will  not  hear  it  x  What  committed!— Impudent 
stnim{>et! 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

OtA.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  J 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  christian : 
1ft  to  preserve  this  vessel  few  my  lord. 
From  any  other  fouP  unlavrful  touch, 
Be — not  to  he  a  strumpet,  I  am  none*  4 10 

Otk,  tWhaty  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as'  I  shall  be  saved;^ 

OtA.  Isitpossibkr? 

D«.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  f 

OtA»  I  cry  you  mercy,  theh ;  ' 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice^ 
That  married  with  Othello.— You,  mistress, 

£rUer  Emilia. 

that  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell;  You  !  you!  ay,  youf 
We  have  done  our  course  j    there's  money  for  your 
pains ;  '  •  420 

I  pray  you,  turn*  Ike  key,  and  keep  our  counsel.     ' 

[ExiY. 

j£mtl,  Alals!  what  does- this  gentleman  conceive  ?--i 

How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

De^.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 
.  4:mit,   Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
lord  ? 
jDcs.  With  who  T 

iV.  Withmy  lord,r  madams 


2^li^.  OTHtLLtU  lit 

Des,  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 
/£mi£.  He  that  is  your's,  sweet  lady« 
J^es,  I  have  none :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia } 
I  cannot  «veep  ;  nor  answer  have  1  nones  43< 

But  what  skould  go  by  water.    Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets — ^remember  .4 — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 
j£mL  Here  is  a  change  indeed !  [ExitM 

Des,  *Tis  meet  I  should  be  us*d  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  ^hat  jhe  might  stick 
The  smairst  opinion  >oq  my  greatest  ^buse. 

£nter  l4.G0f  with  JEmiha. 

ia^Q.  What  is  your  pleasuce,  madami  Hqw  is  it 
with  you>? 

Des.    I  cannot  telL    Those,  that  do  teach  young 
babes,  4^0 

Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  j 
He  .might  haye  chid  me  so ;  for^  in  good-faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What  is  the  matter,  lady  ? 

j£mU.    Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hadi  so  bewhor'd  her. 
Thrown  such  despight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her^ 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des,  Am  I  that  name,  lagoi 

lago,  Whataame,  fair  lady  4 

Des,  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was.  450 

jEnuL  He  callM  her,  whoce ;  a  beggar,  in  his  drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

Jago,  Why  did  he  SO'? 

K  i  j  Des. 
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Des,  I  do  not  know ;  I  anl  lure,  I  am  none  suth. 

Jago,  Do  not  weep,  d^notureep^  AUs^  thbday! 

j£miL  Hath  she  forsook  so  many  noble  malchesi    • 
Her  father,  and  her  cotfntiy,  and  her. friends^ 
To  be  Gall'd — ^whore  ?  woi^  it  not  make  <hib  Woep  ? 

Des,  ft  is  my  wretched  fbitune. 

lago,  Beshrew  him  for  h !  4S0 

How  tomes  this  trick  upbn  him  ? 

Dts,  Nsiy,  heav^en  doth  know; 

yEmiL  I  will  be  hang*d>  if  some  eternal  villaiiiy 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue,    - 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office. 
Has  not  devisM  this  slander ;  III  be  hang'd  else. 

/ft^.  Fi^  there  is  no  Mich  mmi-;  sk  iss  iittfiossihle. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  paiVlon  him  I 

i£wi7;   A  halter  ^pardon  him!   and  hell  gnaw  his 

bones ! 

Why  should  he  cMl'  linv  whore  r  who  keeps  her 

company?  .  4^ 

What  place?  what  time?  what  Iblm?  what  iikeli- 

hood?  ^ 

Th^  Moor's  abt»'d  by  Some  most  vittanotift  knave,.  > 
Some  base  notorious  knave^  some  sGorvy*  fellow  :-^    ' 
0>  heaven,  that  such  companions  thoud'st  unfold ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hind  a  whap,.  '• 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked' through  Che- world, 
Even  front  the  east  to  (he  west  1   •• 

lag9*  Speak  within  dooiu    / 

^mil.   Q,  fie  upon  him  I  sone  such  squire  he  w«^ 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  vTithoul,        480 

And 
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And  made  you  to  su8pe6l  me  with  the  Moor. 

Ugo*  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good  lagOy 
What  shall  I  do  to  win  jny  lor4  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  $  for,  hy  this  light  of  heaven^ 
1  know  not  how  I  lost  him.    Here  I  kneel  :-^ 
Jf  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  liis  love, 
£ither  in  discouKSCy  or  thought^  or  adlual  deed| 
•Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
]>eUghted  them  in  any  other  form :  490 

Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will,<i-^ough  he  do  shake  me  off 
Xo  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  Ibrswear  mei  Unkindness  may  do  much^   ,. 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life» 
But  never  taint  my  love«    I  cannot  say,  whore « 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  <he  word^ 
To  do  the  a&  that  might  the  addition  earn, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me« 

lago.  I  pcay  yoii»  be  content ;  'tis  but  his  humour  | 
The  busipess  x>f  the  state  does  him  ofience,  ^0 1 

And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des.  If 'twere  no  other-* 

lagOm  It  is  4>ut  so,  I  warrant  you*  [Trumpets^ 

Hark,  how  these  instirunieats  summon  to  supper  1 
And  the  great  messoigers  of  Venice  stay : 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

£i^«rail/ D  E  S  OB  MON  A,  muif  ^KU  LI  A, 

Kiij  Bnieii 


A. 


11%  oTBUkto*  jfenr. 

£nier  RoDEiloo^ 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 
Rod.  I  do  not  find,  thdit  thbti  d«d*st  jtiitly  with  ibef . 
7^lf<7.  What  in  the  contrary }  510 

Rod.  Every  day  thoa  dolTst  h)«  whh  tottife  device^ 
lago ;  and  ratfiei*  (at  it  seefns  fa  me  now)  keep*st  frotti 
me  all  conVeniency,  than  suppliest  me  with  tht  least 
advantage  of  hope;    I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endurt 
it  i  Nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  Whalt 
already  I  have  foolishly  suffered,- 
lago*  Will  you  heat-  tat,  Roderigo  f 
Rod.  Faith,    I  have  heard  too  much  ;    for  your 
words  and  performances,  are  nO  kin  together. 
lago.  You  charge  mt  most  uttjusdy.  «f£» 

Rod.  Wifth  nougjht  but  truth.    I  have  wasted  myself 
out  of  my  meattSr.     The  j6wch  you  have  had  ffoixi 
me,  to  deHVer  to  Desdemofta,  woitld-half  have  c^r* 
rupted  a  votati^ :  You  have  told  Aie— she  bath  rs- 
ceiv^  themj  and  ret«rn*d  me  eitpMations  tod  com. 
forts  of  sudden  resp«6l  and  acquaintanct  i  but  t  tai, 
none. 
Jago.  Well ;  go  to  5  vciy  well. 
R^,  Vrry  well !  go  to  1  I  t^mnot  go  tb^  •  man ;  nor 
*tis  not  very  weH:    By  this  |iand,  I  say,  it  is  very 
scurvy ;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fb4(b*d  in  it.     531 
lago,  Vei-y  welli 

Rtd.  }  tell  yeuf  *tis-  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona ;  if  she  will  return  me 
my-  jewels,   I  will  give  ovtr  my  suit,  and  repent  my 

unl&yfbA 


unlawful  solkitatitin  s  if  not>  assure  your$elfj»  I  will 
«tek  satisfiiftioii  of  you» 

lago.  You  have  said  now* 

Had.  Af^  and  I  have  said  nothings,  but  wha|t  t 
|Mi>teftt  sfitJeuditiettt  of  doing*  540 

ihg$,.  Whyy  .now*  I.  see  there's  meftle  in  theei 
and  even  from  this  instant^  do  build  on  thee  a  bette/r 
^pimon  than  ever  before.  Give  tm^  thy  1  hand,  R97 
derifo :  ThoM  bast  taken  against  me  a  jnosc  just 
exception ;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have  dealt  most  di^ 
re^ly  iti  thy  affair. 

Afd.  it.hath  not  appeared.  54 jr 

Mgfi,  I  grant,-  indeed,  it  hath  not  appesMpM  ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But, 
Koderigo,  if  tlioii  hast  that  within  thee  indeed^  which 
I  have' greater  reason  to  believe  now  than  ever,-:* 
i  mean,  purpose,  courage^and  valour,— rthis  night 
sIkw  it :  If  thou  the  next  night  following  enjoyest  not 
Pesdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery, 
and  devise  engines  for  my  life.  "  ' 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  2  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  ? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Otliello's  place.  359 

Rod,  Is  that  true?  why,  then' Othello  and  tocsde- 
inona  return  a^io  to  Venice, 

lago!  Of  no  ;  he  goes  into  Mauritania^  and  taketh 
away  w4th  him  the  fair  Pesdemoua,  unless  his  abode 
be  lingef;d  he(«  by.spme  accident  j  whorein  none  pan 
be  so  determinate,  as  tlie  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod, 
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Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  dim  ? 

Jago,  Why,  by  making  him  uncapabk  of  Othello's 

place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  dot  ^Gg 

'  iago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  to  do  yourself  a  profit,  and 

a  right.     He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,  and  thither 

will  I  go  to  him  t — ^he  knows  not  y«t  of  his  honoiir* 

able  fortune  :    if  you  will  watch  his  going  thence^ 

(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 

one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure  ;  I  will  be 

near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between 

u«.    Come,  stand  not  amaz*d  at  it,  but  go  along  with 

me ;   I  will  shew  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death, 

that  you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him* 

It  is  now  high  supper-timef  aod  the  nijght  grows  to 

waste :  aboLft  it.  581 

Rod,  I  wilt  hear  further  reason  for  tiiis* 

lago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Ejoeunt^ 


'^ 


SCENE  Iff. 

^  Room  in  thf  Castle,     Enter  Othello,  LoDOVicOy 
^Desdemonai  u^milia,  and  Attendants, 

Lod.    1  do  beseech  you^  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

further. 
0th,  O,  pardon  me^  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk, 
Lod.    Madam,,  good  night ;   I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship. 
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Des*  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

OlA,  Will  you  walk,  sir  ?-^0y  Desdemoaa !-«» 

/)«.  My  Iprd  ?  ^89 

Otk.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be  re* 
turn*d  forthwith :  dismiss  your  attendant  there;  look^ 
it  be  done.  [Exii* 

Des,  I  willy  my  lord. 

^mii.    How  goes  it  now  i  he  looks  gentler  than  he 
did. 

D€Sf  He  says,  he  will  return  incontinent  s 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed. 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

jEmU,  Dismiss  me  1 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  .good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu :  600 

We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

^ml.  I  would,  you  had  never  seen  him ! 

Iks,    So  would  not  I ;    my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  frowns — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me— have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

jEmi/,    I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Z)«.  All's  one : — Good  father  I  how  foolish  are  our 
minds  I — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  tne 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

yEmiL  Come,  come,  you  talk.  610 

Des,  My  mother  had  a  maid,  call*d*^Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  proved  mad, 

And 
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And  did  forsake  her:  she  had  a  song  of  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twasj  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  dyM  singing  it :  That  song,  to-night, 
Will  not  go  fr<)m  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  o*  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  dispatch. 

j£miL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

X)«.  No,  unpin  tne  here.— -  620 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

jEmil.  A  rery  handsome  man« 

Des.  He  speaks  well. 

jEndl.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  would  have  walk'd 
barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 

Des.  The  poor  soul  sat  singing  By  a  sycamore  tree. 

Sing  aU  a  green  willow  \  [Singing. 

Her  hand  on  her  bosom^  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow  J  wiUoWy  -wiUow  T 
Hie  fresh  streams  ran  by  her^  and  murmmr^d  her  moans  i 
Sing  unlloWf  &c.  631 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her^  and  softened  the  stones  j 
Lay  by  thifte : 

SingmlloWf  &c» 
Willow,  willow,  (^c, 
Pr'ythee,  hye  thee  ;  he'll  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  he  my  garland. 

« 

8. 

Let  no  body  blame  him,  his  scorn  1  approve-^ 
Nay,  thaf  s  not  next. — Hark*  wlro  is  it  that  knocks  t 

jEmiL 


jEmiL  It  iaf  the  wind.  *     640 

Dss,    I  c€dl*d  my  love,  faUt  love  ;  bni  tuAat  said  fu 
then? 
Sing  willow f  &c* 

If  I  court  more  women^  yeu^U  couch  with  more  men, 
8or  'get  thee  gone  \  good  night.     Mine  eyes  do  itch  ; 
Doth  that  bode  wieeping  > 
X    jEmil.  "Ti^  neither  here  nor  there. 

Dis.  I  have  heard  tt  said  so« — O^  those  men,  these 
men ! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think — tell  me,  iSmiliay— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ?  6^ 

jEmU,  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.    Would*st  thou  do   such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

jEmil,  Whyy  would  not  you  ? 
,    Des,  Noy  by  this  heavenly  light. 

j£miL  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heavenly  light. 
I  might  do't  as  well  i*  the  dark. 

Des.    Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world } 
f   jEmiL    The  world  is  a  huge  thing :   *Tis  a  great 

price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not.  €60 

.  jEmiL  In  troth  I  think  I  should  j  and  undo*t 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such-  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring ;  nor  for  measures  of  lawn  \ 
Aor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty 
(    -  cxbibuion  ^ 
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exhibition ;  but,  for  all  the  whole  wOrW— Why, 
who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch  \  I  should  venture  purgatory 
for't. 

Dts*  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world.  ^jo 

Mrnil^  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the 
world  ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  *tis  a 
wrong  in  your  own  world,  a^nd  you  might  quickly 
make  it  right. 

Dti^  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

£MiL  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  the  vantage,  as 
Would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands*  faults, 
If  wives  do  fall :  Say,  tha$  they  slack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps  $  680 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or,  say,  they  strike  us. 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despight ; 
Why,  we  have  galls.;  and,  though  we  ha^e  some 

grace,     ; 
Yet  have  we  some  revenge.    Let  husbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them ;  they  see  and  smell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 
As  husbands  have.    What  is  it  that  they,  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others?  Is  it  sport  \ 
I  think,  it  is ;:  And  doth  aftedion  breed  it  ?  690 

X  think  it  doth  ;  Is't  frailty  that  thus  errs  \ 
It  is  so  too :  And  have  not  we  ailerons  ? . 
Pesires  for  sport  \  and  frailty,  as  men  have  \ 

Then, 
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.  Then,  let  |lietoi  tise  us  well  t  else,  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  slls  instruffc  us  to. 
Da.  .Good  nighty  good  night  t  Heaven  me  such 
usage  send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  \  but,  by  bad,  mend  I  697  * 


ACrv.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street.    Enter  Iago,  and  Rodbrigo. 

la^o. 

H  £,&  B,  Stand  belund  this  bulk  $  straight  will  he 

cx>mc: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  notiiing ;  1*11  be  at  thy  elbow: 
It  makes  us»  or  it  mars  us ;.  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 
Mod.  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in*t. 
Iago,  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  bold,  and  take  thy 

sword. 
Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  { 
And  yet  he  hath  given  me  sstisfying  reasons :— r 
*Tis  but  a  man  gone : — fonh,  my  sword ;  he  di^.  to 

i^Stands  apart » 
Iago.   I  have  nibb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to  the 
sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,,  oceadi  do  kill  the  other, 

L  Every 
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Every  way  makes  my  gain :  Live  Roderigo^ 

He  calls  me  to  a  restitation  large 

Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb*d  from  lum. 

As  gifts  to  D«sdemona } 

It  must  nckt  be :  if  CaMio  do  remaiih  , 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor       so 

May  unfold  me  to  him ;   there  stand  I  in  much  periT. 

No,  he  must  die :— Bat  so,  I  hear  )um  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod,  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he ; — Villain,  tfiou  dyV. 
[He  runs  at  Cassio,  and  wounds  Aim* 
7  Cai.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indised. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  thiiik*st; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

.  [Fight.    Cassio  ttiotiiu/i  Rode  rig  o  :  IhGO  cuts 

Cassio  behind  in  the  Leg^  and  exit. 
Rod,  O,  I  am  sldnl 

Cos,  I  am  maim*d  for  ever :— •Help,  ho  L  murder  I 
murder  I 

Enter  Othsllo,  ahve, 

Oth,  The  voice  of  Cassio  t—- lago  keeps  his  word. 
«  Rod,  0|  villain  that  I  ami  30 

0th,  Hark  I  'tis  even  so« 

Caa^  O,  help,  hoi  light!  a  surgeon! 

0th,  *Tis  he ; — O  brave  lago,  honest,  and  just^ 
That  hath  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend'^  wrong  1 
Thou  teachest  mc-^Muiion,  your  dear  Ues  dead. 

And 
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And  your  fate  hies  apace : — Strumpet,  I  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,    thine  eyes,  are 

blotted ; 
Thy  bed,    lust  stainM,    shall  with  lust*s  blood  be 

spotted.  [Exit  Othello. 

Enter  LODOVico,  and  Gratiano,  at  a  Distfuice. 

Cos,  What,  ho !  no  watch  ?  no  passage  ?  murder  I 
murder  !  ' 

Gra,  'Tis  some  mischance  j  the  cry  is  very  direful. 

Cds.   O,  hdpl  41 

Lad.  Hark  I 

Rod,  O  wretched  villain  1 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans  5 — it  is  a  heavy  night ; 
These  may  be  counterfeits ;  let*s  think*t  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Entar  Iago,  zuitA  a  Light, 

.  Lod.  Hark ! 
Gra.    Here*s  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  and 

weapons. 
tago.    Who's  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that  cries 

out  murder  ?  "         5^ 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 
Jago*  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry  ?  * ' 

Cos.  Here,  here  I   for  heaven's  sake,  help  mci 
Ugo,  What's  the  matter  ? 
Qra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

JLij  *  Lod. 
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Lod.  The  same,  indeed;  a  very  valiant  fellow, 

Jago*  What  are  you  here,  that  cry, so  grievously  t. 

Cos,  lago !  O,  I  am  spoiPd,  undone  by  villains  I 
Give  me  some  help. 

lago,   O  me,  lieutenant  1  what  villains  have  done 
this }  6» 

Gii.  I  think,  thit  one  of  them  is  heneabout. 
And  cannot  make  away.  , 

lago,  O  treacherous  villains  1— 
What  are  you  there  ?  come  in^  and  give  some  help* 

[TtfLoD.  an^OfiA. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  t 

Cos.  That's  one  of  them* 

logo.  O  murderous  slave  1  O  villain  1 

{I AGO  ^abt  kim» 

Rod,  O  damn*d  lago !  O  inhuman  dog! — 01  O,  O! 

/ago.  Kill  men  *i  the  dark  !^Where  be  these  blppdjr 
thieves  ?— 
How  silent  is  this  town! — Ho !  murder!  murder! — 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  i      .  yt 

l/)d.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  ua. 

/ago.  Signior  Lodovico } 

Lod,  He,  sir. 

lago,   I  cry  you  mercy ;    Here*s  Cassio  hurt  bf 
villains. 

Cra,  Cassio! 

iago.  How  is  it,  brother  i 

Cos,  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Hago,  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !-r*  .     ^ 

t.i||;ht,  gentlemen  ;-^rii  bind  it  with  my  shirt.        9o 

EtOer 
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Enter  BiANCA. 

Bian^  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  ]$*t  that  cry*df 

Ugo.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  * 

K4n.  O  my  dear  Cassio  1  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
OCassio!  Cassio!  Cassio  1 

Ugo*   O  notable  strumpet  1 — Cassio,    may   you 
suspeft 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cat.  No. 

Cra^  I  am  sorry,  to  find  you  thus  ^  I  have  been  to 
seek  you* 

lago.  Lend  me  a  garter :  So — O,  for  a  chair, 
To  beaf  him  easily  hence  1  90 

JSian,  Alas,  he  faints  : — O  Cassio  I  Cassio  I  Cassio  I 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspe6l  this  tra«h 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come; 
Lend  me  a  light.---Know  we  this  face,  or  no  > 
Alas  1  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo  ?  no  : — ^Yes,  sure; — O  heaven!  Roderigo* 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Jago,  Even  he,  sir ;   did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  P  ay.  100 

lago,  Stgnipr  Gratiano }  I  cry  you  gentle  pardon  j 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  tny  manners. 
That  so  neglefbed  ypu. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

'/ago.  How  do  you,  Cassio? — ^O,  a  chair,  a  chair  I 

Liij  Gra^ 
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• 

Cra.  Rod€rigol 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he ! — O,  that's  well  said ; — the 
chair  :-—  [A  Chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  nun  b«ar  him  carefully  from  henc^  $  loS 
1*11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.-— For  ydu,  sm»tre«Sy 

[T^BlAMCA. 

6ave  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  sUia  here,  Gassio^ 
Was  my  dear  friend ;  Whatjnilice  wm  between  you  ? 

Cos,  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

Jdgo,  [To  Bi AN*]  What,  look  you  paie  ?*-4>,  be^ 
him  out  o*  the  air. —      [Cassio  tV  tome  cf* 
Stay  you>  good  gentlemen .-^Look  you  pale^  mLstreiKs  i 
Do  you  perceive  tlie  gastness  of  her  eye  l-»- 
Nay,  if  you  stane,  we  shall  hear  more  anon  :— 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  lier;   . 
Do  you  see,  j^entiemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speakt 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use* 

Enter.  JEuiLiA, 

jEmit,  'Las,  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter, 
husband  ?  I9Q 

lago^  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark» 
By  RoderigOy  and  fellows  that  are  '$cap*d; 
He's  almost  slain>  and  Roderigo  dead. 
^jRi/.  Alas,  good  gentleman  I  alasj .  good  Cassio ! 
hgo.    This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. -^Pr*ythee| 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to*Aight  c^ 
What|  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Bian. 
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Biam.    He  supp*d  at  my  house;   but  I  therefore 
'  shake  not. 

/age,  Oy  4k1  he  $o,}  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

jEmiL  Fie»  fie  upon  th?e,  strumpet  t  •  .     ...   130 

£ia*»  I  am.no  stnimpel;  bMt.of  life  as  honest,   ^ 
As  you  tliat  thus  abuse  me. 

jEmil.  As  I !  fohl  £is  iipoii.theel 

JagQt    Kiryl  gentlemen,  ilet's  go.si^  poor  .Cassia. 
dressM  :-r^ 
Come,  mistress,  you. must  tell  u^.  another  tale .--r. 
Emilia, .  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  wliai  hath  happ!d,-rv  •    - 
Will  you  go  on*  I  pray  ?— ^Thisis  the  n^ht,    [Jiiide, 
That  either  luak^s  m^  or  fordoes  me  quit^^  •        • 
......  ..  lEj^eunt. 

SCENE  If. 

A  Bed'Ckamher  :  D  E  ^  D  B  M  o N  A  m  Bed,  asleep,    A  Light 
hurning.     Enter  Ot HELLO. 

Otk.  It  is  tliecaus«,:it  is  the  cause,  my  soul-rt-  1411 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  l-r^ 
It  is  the  cause.-^Yet  Vll  not  shed  her  blood  i 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her'%  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

i^ToAes  ^  Ais  Swords 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  sheHl  be;tray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light! 
If  I  quench  tliee,  thou  flaming  ministeo 

I  can 
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I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me : — ^but  once  piit  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning^st  pattern  of  excellent  nature,  139 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat, 

That  can  thy  light  relumine.     When  I  have  pluckM 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither  s— IMl  smell  it  on  the  tree.*— 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  herself  to  break  her  sword !— Once  more.— 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after  t  Once  more,  and  this  the  last  s 
S6  sw^t  was  ne'er  so  fatal.    I  must  weep. 

But  t))ey  are  cruel  tears :  This  sorrow's  heavenly ; 
It  stnkes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wake»—  161 

Z)«.  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Qth,  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  > 

Des,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Otk.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unrecohcird  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  169 

Des,  Alas,  my  lord!  what  may  you  mean  by  that  i 

Oth^    Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No — Heaven  forefend ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 
Des.  Talk  you  of  killing ) 
Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 
P<f.  Theni  heaveo 

Have 
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Have  mercy  on  me  1 

Otk,    Amen»  with  all  my  heart  I 

Dti,  If  you  say  so^  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. . 
•    Oih.  Hiunl  180 

Dis.  And  yet  I  fear  you ;   for  you  are  fatal  then,  1 
When  your  eyes  roll  so :  Why,  I  should  fear,  I  know- 
not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des,  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  y6u* 

Oik*  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  dy*pt. 

Da,  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving* 
Alas!  why  gnaw  you  so  your  ne|her  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  s 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope^  I  hope,       1^ 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oik.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Dti.  I  will  so :  What's  the  matter  ? 

Otk.   That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd,  and 
gave  the^, 
Thou  gav*st  to  Cassio. 

Dei,  No,  by  my  life  and  soul  $ 
fi^nd  for  the  man,  and  ask  him* 

Otk,  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 
7ake  heed  of  perjury ;  thou  art  on  thy  death -bed. 

Deu  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die«»  £09 

Otk,  Yes,  presently: 
Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
puinot  remove^  nor  choak^  the  strong  cpnception 

That 
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That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Oy  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  I 

Oth^  I  say,  amen. 

Des,  And  have  you  mercy  too !— T  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  5  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  fif# 

As  I  might  love :   I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th,  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his  hand« 

0  perjur'd  woman  I  thou  dost  stone  my  hearty 
And  mak*st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do — 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice : 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des,  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him :— Send  fbr  him  hither. 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth* 

0th.  He  hath  confess*d.  sto 

Des,  Wliat,  my  lord  f 

0th,  That  he  hath— usM  thee. 

Des,  How  }  unlawfully } 

0th,  Ay. 

Pes,  He  will  not  say  so. 

0th,  No,  his  mouth  is  stoppM ; 
Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Des,  O,  my  fear  intei*prets  then— What,  is  he  dead? 

0th.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all.  S30 

Des,  Alas  !  he  is  betray M,  and  I  undone. 

0th,    Out,  strumpet  *  Wcep'st  thou  for  him  to  my 
face? 

Des,  .0,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Otk. 
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Otk.  Dowii)  strumpet! 
Da,  Kill  me  to-morrow^  let  me  live  to-night, 
0th.  Nay,  if  you  strive— 
Des*  But  half  an  hour. 
Otk.  Being  dpne^ 
'!f  here  is  ho  pause. 
Des,  But  while  I  say  one  prayer.  e^a 

Otk.  It  is  too  late.  [He  smotkers  ker. 

Emilia  zuithin. 

My  lord,  my  lord !  what  ho  I  my  lord,  my  lord  f 

Otkm  What  noise  is  this  ? — ^Not  dead  ?  not  yet  <qinte 
dead? 
1,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  ^ould  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.-— 
So^  so. 

£}mL  What  hof  my  lord,  my  lord  I 

Otk.  Who's  there  > 

jEmil.    O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak  a  word 
witli  you.  C49 

Otk.  Yes; — *tis  Emilia :— by  and  by.— She's  dead, 
*Tis  like,  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio*s  death ; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha  I  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in }  Were*t  goodi 
I  think,  she  stirsi  again : — ^No. — What*8  the  best } 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife : — 
My  wife  I  my  wife  I  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife !    . 
O  insupportable  I  O  heavy  hour  I  - 
Methinksi  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon ;  and  that  the  alighted  globe 

Should 


•  « 
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Should  yawn  at  alteration.    *  tfo 

^mil,  I  do  beseech'  you  J  may  spedL  widi  you* 

Of  good  my  lord  I 
Otk.  I  had  forgot  thee :  O,'  odoie  in,  /Bmilias— - 

Soft — by  and  by : — Let  me  the  curtains  draw.— - 

Where  art  thou }  What's  the  matter  with  thee  myirt 

[UuUdu  ike  I}09r. 

Enter  Emilia. 

^ndl.  0»   my  good  lord,  yonder*s  foul  murder 
done, 

Otk.  What  r  now. 

^ffdl.  But  now,  my  lord.  • 

Otk,  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  liioon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  wa»  wont* 
And  makes  men  mad.  syt 

Amil,   CassSoy  my  lord,  hath  kill'd  a  youag  Ve- 
netian, 
Caird<^Rodfcngo. 
'  0th.  Roderigo  killM ! 
And  Gassk)  kiird  1-* 

jEmd.  No»  Casstb  is  not  ktU'd. 

0th,  Not  Csssio  kill'dl  Thenmnrder'soatofttiiie, 
And  swiset  revenge  grows  harsh.  ' 

Det,  Of  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  I 

^miL  Ala^t  what  cry  is  that »  «S« 

0th.  That t  what? 

£miL  Out,  and  alas!  that  was  my  lady^s  voice  :*— 
Help  I  help,  hoi*  help  !-:*-0  lady,  speak  again  I 
SwetftJ>esdcmOfut  O,  sweet  mifttress,  speak  t 


Des.  A  guiktess  death  I  die. 
«    j£mtL  O,  who  hath  done 
This  deed  ? 

Des,  Nobody;  I  myself  j  farewelt 
Commend  tne  to  my  kind  lord ;  O,  farew^!    [Dies, 

'dih.  Why,  how  should  she  be  muider'd }         S99 

JEmil.  Alas,  who  knows? 

OtL  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

^miL   She  said  so  ^  I  must  needs  report  the  truth* 

0th •  She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  bunuog  hell ;' 
*Twas  I  thirt  kai'd  her. 

^mil,  O,  the  more  angel  she^ 
And  you  the  blacker  devil  I 

0th,  ♦She  tum'd  to  My,  and  ^e  wsis  a  whoitr; 

^mil.  Thou  dost  bdy  her,  andthouartadeviL 

Otk.  She  was  false  as  water.  309 

^   /Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 
That  she  was  lalse  5  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  f 

0th,  Cassio  did  tup  her  \  ask  thy  husband  else  t 
O,  I  were  damn*d  beneath  aU  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  i  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  5  Thy  husband  knew  it  alL 

^ndl.  My  hilsbaod  r 

0th.  Thy  buifaMHl. 

jEmii.  That  she  was  fiilse  to  wedlock  ?  ^^ 

<kk.  'Ay,  wath  Ciumb.    May,  kad  she  been  true. 

If  heaven  wiould  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  andperfeft  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

M  0th. 
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Oikk  Ay,  *twas  he  that  told  me  first : 
An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

JEmiL  My  husband  ? 
'  Oik^  What  needtf  this  iteration,  woman  \ 
I  say,  thy  husband.  320 

JEml*   O  mistress,  viUany  hath  made  mocks  with 
love! 
My  husbartd  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

Oth^  He,' woman; 
I  say,  thy  husband  \  Do*st  understand  the  word  ^ 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

j£mL  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day!  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  baipun. 

0th.  Ha! 

MmL  Do  thy  worst)  336 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  Worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th,  Peace,  you  were  best, 

JEmiL   Thoii  h«st  not  half  that  power  to  do  xnt 
.  harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.    O  gull  I  O  dolt  I 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed*-* 
f  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  I'll  make  thee  knovm. 
Though  I  Idst  twenty  lives  .---Help,  help^  ho !   help  I 
The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  mistress  \  Murder  I  murder  t 

£n/^MoNTANo,  Gratiano«  Iaoo,  and  others.  ■ 
Mont.  What  is  the  matter  ^-^How  now,  general  ? 
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jEmU*   O,   are  you  come,  lago }   you  have  done 
well,  341 

That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

jEnuL  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be*st  a  man : 
He  says,  thou  told*st  him  that  his  wife  was  false ; 
I  know,  thou  did*st  not,  thouVt  not  such  a  villain  i 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full* 

lago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought :  and  told  no  mor^ 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

jEmiL  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false } 

lago.  I  did.  ^5% 

jEmil.  You  told  a  lie  :  an  odious,  damned  lie  j 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  j  a  wicked  lie ; 
She  false  witli  Cassio!— Did  you  say,  with  Cassio  \ 

lago*   With  Cassio,  mistress ;  Go  to,  charm  ypur 
tongue. 

/Eml.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bouiid  to 
speak ; 
My  mistress  here  lies  n>urder*d  in  her  bed, 

AiL  O  heavens  torefend  I 

y£wii/.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  n^urder  on. 

OtA.  Nay,  stare  not^  masters  ^  it  is  true,  inde^4* 

Gra.  'Tij?  a  strange  truth.  361 

Mpnf,  O  niQnstrous  a^  | 

y£mii.  Villany,  villany,  vill^nyl— r 
I  think  upoii't— I  think— Ismeirt;— O  villapy! 
J  thought  so  thep  i— I'll  kill  my^elt  for  griej:.— 
Q  vilUny,  vi)lany  1 

Mij  lagO' 
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Iag4,   What,  areyou^adi  I^argeyouy  get  you 
home. 

AmU,    Gcx>d  gendcmfiDi   let  me  have  leave  to 
speak; 
*Tii  proper  I  obey  him,  but  Rot  now  :-<- 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne*er  go  home..  37^ 

Otk.  Oi  01  di       [Omzt^ho  looking  m  his  Wifi. 

£miU  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar; 
For  thou  hast  kilPd  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e-er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Otk,  O,  ^e  was  foul ! {Rising. 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  There  lies  your  niece. 
Whose  breathy  indeed,   these  hands   have   newly 

stopped : 
I  know,  this  a6t  shews  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.     Poor  Desdemona )    I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief  .    380 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain ;  did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn ; 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

0th,  *Tis  |Htiful :  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  she  with  C^issio  hath  the  a^  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed ;  Cassio  confessed  it  % 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first. gave  her ;   I  saw  h  in  his  hand  j       390 
It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  fatlier  gave  my  mother* 
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jEmiL  O  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers! 

lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

^mii,   'Twill  out,  'twill  out :— I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  noy 
^o,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north ; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
Ail,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  1*11  speak* 

Jago,  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

yEmil.  I  will  not,  [I ago  offers  to  stab  his  tVtfe, 

Gra,  Fie !  401 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

4^ml.  O  thou  dull  Moor  \  that  handkerchief,  thoi; 
§peak'st  of, 
1  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle). 
He  begg*d  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago,  Villanous  whore !  *" 

jEtnil*  She  give  it  Cassio  I   no,  alas  I  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give  it  my  husband.  410 

Jago,  Filth,  thou  Uest. 

j^mil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentlemei^i 
O  murd*rou$  coxcomb  I  what  should  such  a  fool 
Pp  with  so  good  a  wife }     • 

[I AGO  staks  his  IVifsy  then  runs  au$^ 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven, 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  vjUain  ! 

Gra,    The  woman  falls  j    sure,   he  has  kill'd  his^ 
wife, 

j£miL  i\yi  ay  ;  O;  lay  me  by  my  mis^rcss^  side ! 

Miij  Cra. 
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Gra*  He's  gone;  but  his  wife's  kiir4« 

Mont,    *Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you  this 
weapon^  480 

Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come  guard  the  door  without  j  let  him  not  pajss, 
But  kill  him  rather :  V\\  after  that  same  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave.         [Exeunt  Mon.  and  G&4. 

0th,  I  am  not  valiant  neither, 
But  .every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword  :--^. 
But  why  should  honour  out-live  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

jSmil,  What  did  thy  sopg  bode,  lady? 
Hark,  can*st  thou  hear  me  ?   I  will  play  the.  swan. 
And  die  in  musick*    WiUoutf  willow^  viiiiom!^-^    43 1: 
Moor,  she  was  chaste  i  she  lov*d  thee,  cruel  Moor  i 
So  come  my  soal  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  \ 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die-rr-I  die.  [Dits^ 

0th.  I  have  another  weafun  in  thi$  chamber. 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper ;— r. .. 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  must  com^  forth. 

Grtf.  [IVithin,]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  co3t  thee 
dear} 
Thou  ha$t  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  ^peak  with  nie. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee,  441 

Re-enter  Gratiano, 

Cra,  Wliat  is  the  matter  ? 
Oth,  Behold  !  I  have  a  weapon  s 
A  better,  never  did  itself  sustain 

«  Upon 
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Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  d^y, 
Thaty  with  this  little  amiy  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop :— ^But,  O  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  hi^  fate  i  'tis  noC  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ;    4^9 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  ray  butt. 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utpoost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello*s  breast, 
And  he  retires ; — Where  should  Othello  go  f 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  }  O  ill  starr'd  wench  t 
Pale  as  thy  smpck  I  when  we  shall  me^t  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
Atid  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl  ? 
Even  hke  thy  chastity.-^  460 

P  cursed,  cursed  slave !— Whip  me,  ye  devils, . 
Prom  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight  t 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  1  roast  me  in  sulphur  ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  guli^  of  liquid  fire  !•— ? 
O  Desdemonal  Desdei^onaf  dead? 
Pead?  01  01  01 

£ntcr  LoDOVico,  Cassio  brought  in\   Montano, 
tpithl^QO  prisoner \  (md  Officers, 

M,  Where  i»  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 
OtA,  That's  he»  that  was  Othello  j  here  I  am.  . 
Lod,  Wliere  is  that  .viper  I  bring  the  viilaia  forth, 
Otk*  I  look  dowA  towards  his.fee(i^bMttha.t's  a 
fables  470 

If 


1 
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If  th^t  thou  bc>t  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othellq  n/tftin^ilAGQ* 

Lod*  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

lago.  I  bleed|  sir  \  but  not  kiird. 

0th,  I  am  not  sorry  neither  ;  I'd  have  thee  live  ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  *tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  O  thou  Othello,  that  wast  once  so  good, 
Fairn  in  the  praftice  of  a  curifed  slaw, 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth,  Why,  any  thing : 
An  honourable  muftierer,  if  you  will ;  480 

For  noucrht  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  Thi$  wretch  hath  part  confessed  his  villany  : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Csissio*s  death  f 

0th.  Ay. 

Cas,  Dear  general^  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Otk,  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  yoii,  I  pray,  demand  that  deroi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lagQ,  Demand  me  nothing  t  What  you  know,  you 
knovy : 
From  t)iis  time  forth  I  never  \yill  speak  word.       490 

Lod.  What  ?  pot  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befair-n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not  1  Here  is  a  letter» 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  t lie  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here,  another:  the  one  of  them  importf 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  unde<-took 
By  Roderigo, 

Ofki 
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Otk,  O  villain  I  ^o^ 

Cos.  Moitheatheuisb,  and  most  gross  I . 

Lod,  Now  here's  another  discontented  psqper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too  ;.  and  this»  it  seems, 
Rodeirigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villaia  i 
But  that,  belike^  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  )unu 

,  0th,  Q  the  pernipious  caitiff  I — 
How  came  you,  Cassio^  by  that  handkercluef 
That  was  my  wife's  I 

Cos,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber:  ^10 

And  he  himself  con£ess'd|  but  even  now^ 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose. 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oih.  O  fool  1  foolJ  fool ! 

Cos,  There  is,  besides,  in  Rodcrigo's  letters- 
How  he  upbraids  la^^,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch }  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast  x  And  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on*  520 

Lod^  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  i 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  slave— 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty. 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his :  You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
'Till  tliat  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state ; — Come,  bring  him  away. 

Qtk.  Soft  you  i  a  word  or  two,  before  you, go, 

I  liave 
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I  h^ve  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it; 

No  more  of  that :— 1  pray  you  in  your  letters,     531 

When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  t  then  must  you  speak 

Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 

Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 

Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  5  of  one,  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 

Kicher  than  all  his  tribe ;    of  one,   whose  subdu*d 

eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  540 

Drop  tears  as.fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  med'cinable  gum :  Set  you  down  this  i 
And  say,  besides — that  in  Aleppo  once, 
"Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc-d  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog. 
And  smote  him — thus !  [^StaBs  himself. 

'Lod,  O  bloody  period ! 

Grc^.   All,  that  is  spoke,  is  marr*d.  549 

0th.   I  kissM  thep,  ere  I  kill-d  thee  ; — No  way  but 

this,  [Falling  upon  Desdem* 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dies, 

Cos.   This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  wea- 
pon; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart, 

Lod.  O  Spartan  dog. 
More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
X-ook  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  j       [To  I  a  go. 

This 
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This  is  thy  work;  the  objeft  poisons  sight;—' 
Lei  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain ;  g6i 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enlbrce  it  I 
Myself  will  straight  aboard  J  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  a£t  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [EKOint, 
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line  t.  '.Never  U'll  me,l  The  quartos  read,  7%sAi, 
1  nevertell,  &c.  Steevens. 

4.     BiU  you'll  not,  &c,]    The  first  quarto  reads,. 
^  Sblood  h\iX  yon  J  8cQ,  Steevens-j 

9.     Oft  capped  to  him  ;-h-]  Thus  the  quarto.    The 
foKo  reads,  ^-capp'd  ta  him.  St  e  e v  e n s..  . 

^.  (2^-capp'd  is,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.    So,  in^ 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

I       -**  J  have  ever  held  n^y  cap  off' to  thy  fortunes.," 
J  ^ .       . .  Malone." 

To  cap  is  to  salute,  by  taking^  crfF  the  cap.  It  is  still  an 
academick  phras^e.  Monck  Mason^, 

,  1.5..  — c^r/<?^,]  i.  e.  certainly,  obsolete..  Steevens. 
~  15,  One  Mic/iael  Cassioy  a  Florentine,  a  Jl How  almost 
ttojaa^d  in  a  fair  wife  ;]  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
whicji  must  for  the  present  be  resigned  to  corruptiori 
:  '        Aij  and 
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and  obscurity.    I .  have  nothing  that  I  can, '  wtdi  any 
approach itf  confidence^  propose.  Johnson. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  to  understand  in  wjiat  sense 
any  man  can  be  saici  to  be  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife ; 
or  fair  phyZf  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  proposes  to  read*     I 
cannot  find  ,any^  ground  for.  sijtppqising  that  either  the 
one  or  the  o'ther  has  bifeen  repCited  to  be^  damnable 
sin  in  any  religion.    The,  poet  has  used  the  same  mode 
of  expression  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  aft  i.  sc.  i. 
"  01  my  Anthoifio,  I  do  kiiow  of  thbse 
**  Who  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
*' For. saying  nothing;  who,  I'm  very. sure, 
*  *  I  f  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 
**  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brotliers 
fools.*' 
And  there  the  allusion  is  evident  to  the  gospel  jii8|^-- 
'mbnt  against  those,  who  call  their  brothers  fools.     I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  true  heading 
here  is, 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  Ufe\ 
and   that  Shakspere  alhrdes  to   the   judginehi   de-* 
riounced  in  the -gospel  against  those  of  whvmall  mat 
speak  weU. 

The  charafler  of  Cassio  is  certainly  such,  as  would 
be  very  Ukely  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  peril  of  this 
deiHiticiation,  literally  Yiiiderstood#  Well-br^d/  easy, 
sociable,  good-natured ;  with  abilities  enough  to  make 
him  agreeable  and  useful,  but  not  sufficient  to  excite 
the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  his 
superiors.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  Shaksperij 
has  tliought  it  proper  to  make  lago,  in  several  othcf 

passages^ 
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passives,  bear  his  testimony  to  the  amiable  quc^iities 
C^bisnTah    In  aft  v.  line  i8« 
If  Cassjo  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his,  lifcy  -^ 

Th^t  makes  mc  ugly* 
I  will  only  add,  that  however  hard  or  far-fetch*d  this 
sllusion  (whether  Shakspere'«,  jor  only.mine)  may  wm 
to  be>  archbishop  Sheldon  had  exadly  tlie  same  con- 
ceit, when  he  made  that  singular  compliment,  as  the 
writer  calls  it,  [Biog.  Britan.  Art.. Temple]  to  a^ 
iwphew  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  "  he  had  the 
^urse  pf  the  gospel,  because  all  men  spoke  well  of 
iim^**  Ty.RWHiTT. 

Mr,  Tyrwhitt*s  ingenious  emendation  is  supported 
^  a  pfissage  in  'the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^  where 
good  life  is  used  for  a  fair  charader  :    **  Defend  youif 
l[eputatipn}  or  bid  fkrewel  tq  your  good  life  for  ever.'* 
.'..,,  Malone, 

^.  The.  poet,  I  think,  does  not  appear  to.  have  meant^ 
|ago  to  be  a  Florentine,  which  has  hitlierto  been  in* 
^rred  from  the  following  passage  in  a6t  iii.  line  42^ 
where  Cassio,  speaking  of  lago,  says, 
■    ■     ■  I  never  knew    . 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeat.  . 
It  18  surely  not  imcommon  for  us  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
foreigner,  that  we  never  knew  one  of  our  own  country •« 
men  of  a  more  friendly  disposition.    This,  \  believe^ 
is  all  that  Cassio  meant  by  his  observation.  . 

From  the  already-mentioned  passage  in  a6l  iii.  line 
tpg.  it  is  certain.,  (as .  Sir  T.  H^nmgr  has  observed) 
that  I  ago  was  »  Venetian : 

Aiij  I  know 
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I  kflow  our  country  iHsfosition  wtH  ;.   ' 

In  Venice  they  do  Itft  HeaVen  see  the  prifelS  ^ 

They  dare  not  shew  thfir  hu^ands. 
Again,  ad:  v.  line  95: 

Alas !  my  friend,  and  niy  dear  ccncrttryrtian^ 

Rod&i^o,  Sec.  ^ 

Cra^  What  of  Venkef 

lago.  Even  he,  ftc. 
Tfnt  Cassio,  however^  was  Tnarritd^  is  not  suft- 
ciently  imf)lied  in  the  words,  a  fdtozo  dhtioii  ddmn*d  ia, 
€Lfair  wifiy  since  they  maj^  mean,  acCoitJing  to  ifagd's 
licentious  manner  of  ercpnessing  hltttselfj^  nO  iti6re  than 
ji.  n\an  vtiy  hear  heinf^  married.  This  seems  to  have' 
been  th»  cjtse  in  respeJSt  to  Cassio,  a^  iv.  line  140.^ 
Tago,  speaking  to  Mnl  of  Biatica,  ^ys^Whythcry  goes 
that  ycu  shall  marry  htr.  Cassio  acknowledges  tlkt 
sucli  a  report  has  b'eeh  raised,  ;irtd  ;l1ids,^W/iM  Mtf* 
mbnkfy^i  ozim  giving  out :  she  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her 
M  of  her  own  love  and  selj^flattery,  not  Out  of  my  pro-- 
mise.  iago  then,  having  heard  this  report  before,  very 
riatliraily  circulates  it  in  his  present  conversatjon  with 
Roderigo, 

If  Shakspere,  however,  designed  Bianca  for  a  cour- 
tezan of  Cyprus  (where  Cassio  had  hot  yet  been,  and  had 
dierefore  never  seen  her)  lago  cannot  be  Supposed  to 
illiTde  to  thfe  report  concerning  his  marriage  with  her, 
and  consequently  this  part  of  my  argument  must  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Had  Sbakspere,  consistently  with  lago's  chara^r, 
ineatrt  to  brake  fiim  say  that  Cassio  was  oGually  damned 
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in  being  married  to  a  handsom  ttfomdh^  he  Would  hav6 
made  him  say  it  outright^  and' not  have  interposed  the 
palliative  almost.  Whereas  What  he  toys  at  present 
imounts  to  no  more  than  that  (however  near  Ws  mar- 
wage)  he  is  not  yet  completely  damrCd^  because  he  is  not 
kbsolutelymarried:  The  sacceeding  patt6  6f  Iago*s  con- 
versation sufficiently  evince,  that  the  j)ofet  thought  no 
idode  of  cbnceptioh  6r  expfessidn  too  brutal  for  the 
chara6ler.  Ste  evens. 

A  fellow  almost  darm*d  in  a  fkiK  wife\  Ingenious  ad 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  conje6ture  may  appear,  it  but  ill  ac- 
cords witli  the  context.  ^lagb  is  enumerating  the  di^ 
.^qualifications  of  Cassio  for  his  new*  appointment;  but 
i^-4urely  kis  hting  spoken  taell  of  by  allrnen  could  not  be 
ene  of  them.  It  is  Evident  fix>m  what  follows,  that  £1 
report  had  preva:iled  at  Venice,  of  Cassio^s  being 
5oon  to  be  ftiarried  to  "  Ae  most  fair  Bianca.*' 
Kow  as  she  was  in  Shakspere's  language  "  a  cus- 
tomer, *'  it  was  with  a  view  to  siich  a  connexion  that 
lago  called  the  new  lieutenant  a  fellow  almost  damn^4* 
It  may  be  gathered  frotn  vanous  circumstances,  that 
sn  intercourse  between  Gassio  and  Biahca  had  existed 
\  before  they  left  Venice  5  for  Bianca  is  not  only  well 
known  to  lago  at  Cyprus,  but  she  upbraids  Cassio, 
(ac^  iiii  line  785.)  with  having  been  absent  a  weekixom. 
her,  when  he  had  not  been  two  days  on  the  island* 
Hence,  and  from  what  Cassio  himiself  relates  (acl  iv. 
line  148.)—^*  I  wasy  the  other  day y  talking  m  the  BtA* 

!       UAKK   WitH   CERTAIN  V#NETIAK«  5    affi  THITHER 

comes  the  bauble ;  by  this  hand  she  falls  tbus  about  my 

neck-^'* 


wc>^-^*'  it  may  be  presumed  she  had  secretly -foUawed 
him  to  Cyprus :  a  conclusion  i;^ot  only  necessary  to  ex-^ 
plain  the  passage  -in  question^  biit  to  preserve  the 
consistency  of  the  fable  at  large. -^ — The  sea-hank.,  m 
which  Cassio  was  conversing"  witli  certain  Venetians»^ 
was  at  Venice ;  for  he  had  never,  till  the  day  beforcj^ 
been  at  Cyprus :  he  specifies  those  with  whom  lie  con^ 
versed  as  Venetiansy  because  he  was  himself  a /7<?rr«r/i?«^ 
^ndhe  mentions  the  behaviour  of  Biancain  their  pre-^ 
sence,  as  tending  ^o  corroborate  the  report  she  Ijad 
spread,  tliat  lie  was . soon  to  marry  her.  /  H  e  n  l  e  r, 
V  23,.  — theariciy'}  Theorickiox  theory..  So  in  the.Pn?-i^ 
ceedings  againU  Garnet  Qn  tke  Powder  Plotj  **  as  mucl^ 
deceived  in  the  TAeorzcke  of  tni&ti  as  the  lay  disciplei 
were  in  the  pra6licke  of  conspiracie * "  S  t  E  E  v.  e  NjS^, 
.  »4.  Wherein  the  tongued.<:<?«^a/i — ]  So.the  generalitjc 
of  the  impressions  read :  but  th^  oldest  quarts  has  it 
togedy  the  senators  that  assisted  the  duke  in  CQu^ciU 
ii)  their  proper  ^«?a;«j.        •      ;  .  -Thbob-ald, 

Consuls ;  t^e. rulers  of  the  state  or  civil  governors* 
-  The  word  is  used  by  Marlow,  in  tJie  same  sense,  ia 
Tamlfuriaine,  a.  trdigcdy^  1591:  . 

;      .  **  JPpth  we  will  raigne  as  caTrsuUoftLic  eaith.V 
,  Malowb. 

..  By  togedf  perhaps,  is  meamt peaceable ,  in  opposition  to 
the  warlike  qualifications  of  which  he  had  been  speak- 
jng.:  He,  might  have  formed  the  word,  in  aijusioo  to 
tlie  Latin. adage-r-Ca/<2?i/  arma  tagce*  STEEViJ*!. 

A  *^«  --^Jiii^t  beledandcalm^d]  Be'Ue'4^\^^<^.^ocaIm'-d^ 
V-  •■.•...  ...  "    ani 
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ind  the  measure  is  not  lessperfefl  tTlah  in  many  other 
places.  Johnson. 

Be-Ue^d  and  becalm' d  are  terms  of  navigation. 

I  have  been  inform*d  that  one  vessel  is  said  to  be  in 
file  Ixe  of  another,  when  it  is  so  placed  that  die  wind 
is  intercepted  from  it.  lago's  meaning  therefore  is, 
that  Cassio  had  got  the  wind  of  him,  and  bccalirCdYCira 
from  going  on. 

To  btcalm  (as  I  learn  from  Falconer's  Marine  DiC" 
iionary)  is  likewise  to  obstruct  the  current  of  the  wind 
xn  its  passage  to  a  ship,  by  any  contiguous  obje^l. 

Steeyens. 

30.  — thii  counter-caster  ;]  It  was  anciently  the 
J)raftice  to  reckon  up  sums  with  counters.  To  this 
Shakspere  alludes  again  in  Cymbeline^  a£l  v. 

And  in  Acolastusy  a  comedy,  1540 :  "  I  wyl  cast  my 

tounters^  or  with  counters,  make  all  my  reckenynges." 

Steevens, 
32.     And  7,  God  bless  the  mark  /]    So  the  quarto. 

Thfe  folio  (to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  3d  of 

James  I.  c.  i.   which  lays  a  penalty  for  the  profane 

use  of  the  Name  of  God  in  Stage  Plays,  Sec.)  reads, 

«*  And  I,  bless  the  mark."  Malone. 

— bless  the  mark  /]  Kelly,  in  his  comments  on  Scots 
J)roverbs,  observes,  that  the  Scots,  when  they  com- 
pari  person  to  person,  use  this  exclamation. 

Steevens. 

God  save  the  mark  /]  is  used  by  Hotspur  in  a  similar 
sense.  *  *  * 

52.  kis  Moorship's— ]  The  first  quarto  reads— 
tik%tuor$hip's^^  Steevens. 

3^- 
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•  35*     hyUtUr-. — ]  By  recommendation  £rom  ^om^rivX- 
.  friends*  Johns  o.n^ 

36.  Not  by  the  old  gradation^ — ]  ^Id  grfldatwn  is  gra^ 
4ation  established  by  ancient  practice. .  .  Johnsojn. 
;  38.  /  ia  any  just  term  am  affjn'd,]  AJined  is;  tjici 
reading  of  the  third  quarto  and  the  first  folio.  The 
second  quarto  and  all  the  modern  editions  have  assign\d^ 
The  meaning  is,  ho  L  stand  within  any,  suck  terms  o/* 
propinquity  or  relation  4o  the  Moory  as- that  it,  is.  my  diity  to 
love  him?  Johnsqn, 

49.  honest  knaves. — ]  Knave  is.  here  for. servant,  hat 
with  a  mixture  of  sly  contempt.'  Johnson. 

,    64.     In  complimnt-extem^. — ]  lu  that  which  I  dopjoly 
for  an  outward  shew  of  civility,.  .  Jo^nson^ 

$0f  in  Sir  fV.^  D^Avenant*sAldovinef  162c); 

,"  — that  in  sight  extern 
"  A  patriarch  seems."  Steevens, 

06.     For  daws^  The  first  quarto  reads,  for  doves— ^ 

■  St^eevens.- 

Doves  are  still  calledDoues  in  the  eastern  counties  of 

Ihe  kingdom   by  the  common  people,  who  botji   in 

speaking  and  writing  have  but   partially  admit(i;e4 

the  V,  '  ♦  *.f 

IVhat  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick Jips  owe?]  .wEw// 

Jhrtiineh,  I  believe,  a  complete  piece  of  good  forUinc^ 

as,  in  another  scene  of  this  play,  ?LfuU  soldier  is  jMit  fof 

a  complete  soldier.     To  owe^  is  in  ancient  language^ 

Xo  own,  to  possess.  -  -  Steev^^^s* 

«   .78.     jis  when,  dy  night  and  negligence,  the  fire  .  .   -  -5 

/f  spj*d  in  populsus  €ities.'\    By  night,  and 

-.  vne^ligencaj 
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icgligericef  means,  during  the  time:  of  night  and  ne- 
gligence. MoNCK  Mason'; 

86.    Areyovr  doors  ldck*d?J  '^^  ^^^  quarto  readsi 
Arc  fl// doors  !ock*d ?  >  Steevens. 

^50.-  — M  biirst.J— i.e.  broken.  Bhrst  for  Sroke  is 
ixsei  in  oiir  aiithor's  King  Henry  IV.  p.  2.  " — and 
then-  he  -^urst  his  liead  for  crowding  among  the  mar- 
ihallVmen."  '      Steevens^ 

'    113.     Grfli^e.}—^this  is  Venice; 

My  hbuse  is  not  sl  grange • 

*•'■  '  Steevens'; 

That  is,  ^*  you  are  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a  iont 
kcusff  where  a  rob(>ecy  might  easily  be  committed.'" 
Grange  is  striftly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a  monastery, 
where  the  religious  i%posited  their  corn!  Griangia,  Lat. 
^rom  Granvm,  But  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  nof*- 
them  counties,,  they  caU  every  lone  house,  or  farnr, 
-itf hich  istaiids  soli tary,  a  grange,  W a  r t  on  . 

So,  in  T.  Hey  wood's  (ng/ish  Traveller,  1633  :    • 
'  *'*  Who  can  blame  hmi  to  absent  hiinscif  from 

•  '•         •  home, 

^«  And  make  Kis  *fotheif*s  house  but  aS  a  gr^n^^  ?'* 

.     ■■  &c.     •      -•  '    ••  ■      -^ 

Andih  Measure  Jbr  Measure^ 

*<  -^at  the  moated  grange  resides  this  rejecled 

Mariana.'^-     •  «         Steeven^. 

-     tig.    You*irhave  you  daughter  covered  with  'a 

Barbafy  horse ;]  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Jeremiah,  v.  8. 

«  #  * 

f2o.    — ^MfT  nephews  0(2^4  toywL\  Nephew,  inthjs 

•  •    -  instance. 
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instance,  has  the  power  of  the  Latin  wcKrd  m^^  ami 
dignifies  a  grandson^  or  any  lineal  descendant,  how- 
ever remote.    So,  in  Spencer : 

"And  all  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigii'4 

**  By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 

"  Even  thrice  eleven  descents-the  crown  obtained!.'' 

Sir  W.  Dugdale  very  often  employs  the  word  in  this 

sense ;  and  without  it,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  tq 

shew  how  Brabantio  could  liave  yt</iiat;5  by  the  marriage 

of  his  daughter*    Ben  Jonson  likewise  uses  it  with  the 

same  meaning.    The  alliteration  in  this  passage  caused 

Shakspere  to  have  recourse  to  it,  -STEEvsNr. 

121.  — gennets  for  germans^l  Ajenrtet  is  a  Spanish 
horse.  ST£EV£tiS« 

122.  JVhat  profane  zoretci  art  thouF]  That  is, 
what  wretch  of  gross  and  licentious  language?  In  tiiat 
sense  Shakspere  often  uses  the  word  profane. 

JOHIISOK. 

It  is  so  used,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tubx 
"  By  the  sly  justice,  and  bis  c^j^prrfane.**- 

Steevei^s. 
194.  ^-your  daughter  anft  thfi  Moor  are  mukimg  the 
beast  with  two  backs.]  This  is  an  ancient  proverbial 
expression  in  the  French  language,  whence  ^hakiS^re 
probably  borrowed  it  5  for  in  the  Diiiimaire  des  Prc', 
verbes  Frfinfoises^  par  G.  D.  B.  Bcosseljes,  1710, 
jump.  I  -find  the  folloyfing article  :  •<  Faire  laEe^e  a 

deux  Dps,"  .pour  dire  ^rct-V^ffm^'  P«  RC  if- 

In  the  Didionaire  Comique^  par  le  Roux,  1 750,  tliis 

phi-ase  is  more  p^Voijlj^riy.«|tpl^JUi54  Va4cr,th?ar|id« 


£ete.  "  faire labiu h dtuxdos, — Maniere deparlcr'qui 
feighifie  etre  coucbf  avec  une  fenrnie ;  iaire  lededuit. — ^' 
<'  £t  faisoient  tdus  deux  souvent  ensemble  la  biu  k 
deux  dos  joyeusement." — ^Rabelais,  liv^  i.  There  was 
a  translation  of  Rabelais  published  in  the  time  of 
Shakspere.  Ma  lone. 

130.  I/HbtytcQ^^  The  lines  printed  in  crotchets 
are  not  in  the  first  editipn^  but  in'  the  folio  Gi  1623.   . 

JOHNSOK. 

132.  —  this  odd  even-i]  The  even  of  mght  is  mid* 
night,  the  time  when  night  is  divided  into  even  parts. 

Johns  OKU 
Odd  is  here  ambiguously  used,  as  it  signifies  strange, 
tcncauth,  or  unwonted;   and  as  it  is  opposed  to  even. 

This  expression,  however  explained,  is  very  harsh;; 
and  the  poet  might  have  written— ^ At  this  odd  steven, 
Steven  is  an  ancient  word  signifying  time^  So,  in  tha? 
old  ballad  of  Rohin  Hood  and'/kiy  of  Gisbome : 

"  We  may  chance  to  meet  with  Robin  Hood 
"  Here  at  some  unsett  steven.*^  MalonS* 

Again,  in  Chaucer's  Knight-s  Tale,  late  edition, 
verse  1526  : 

"  For  al  day  metcn  men  at  unset  steven,^* 

Stbevens. 
Perhaps  midnight  is  styled  the  odd-even  time  of  night, 
because  it  is  usually  the  hour  of  Sleep,  which,  like 
death,  levels  all  distinctions,  and  reduces  all  mankind, 
however  discriminated,  to  equalhy. 
So,  in  Measure Jbr  Measure  : 
**  — i-yet  ^eath  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even.     M  A  t o  n  e  « 

B  Much 
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Miidi  pains  have  Beentaken  by  softwJ  of  the  editors, 
"especially  by  Dr-Warbuiton,  to  introduce  into  the  text 
ii  'parcel  of  obsolete  words  /which  Shakspere  never 
breamed  of ;  for  the  obscurity  of  his  style  does  not 
'.arise  from  tlie  frequent  use  of  antiquated  terms,  but 
from  his  peculiar  manner  of  applying  and  combining 
the  words  "which"  he  found  ill  common  use  in  this  day ; 
and  when  he  deviates  from  the  received  language  of 
the  times,  it  is  rather  by  coining  some  harsh  and  high 
sounding  words  of  hi^  own,  tlian  by  looking  b^Qk.for 
those  wlijeh  had  fallen  into  disuse.  If  therefore  it  b^ 
jiecessary'  to  amend  this  passage,  I  should  choose  to 
read  "  at  this  dull  sfoson,**  rather  than  this  duUsteven^ 
as  an  expression  that.w»uld  more  naturally  occur  either 
to  Shakspere  or  to  Roderigo.  Mp  nckMason. 

This  OB D  EVEN  is  simply  the  interval  between  twelve 
•at  night-  and.  one  in  the  morning.  H  e  n  l i  y^. 

140.     yThat  from  the  sense  of  all  civility ]  That  i^, 

in  opposition  lo,  or  departing  from  the  sense  of  all  civi^ 
.lity.     5p,  in  Twelfth  Night :  * 

,  ,     ".  Bujtctlvd  IS  from  my  commission—" 
Again,  in  The  Mayor  of  Quinborough,  by  Middletoa, 
1661 :"  .  .  . 

.     «*  But- this  is  from  my  business."  Ma  lone. 

145,  To  an  extravagant,  &c.}  The  old  copies  read, 
,In  an  extravagant,  &c.  Mr.  Pope  made  this  change, 
^  which  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Extravagant  is  here  used  in  Its  Latin  signification, 
for  wandering.  Thus  in  Hamlet:  "  — The.extrat/agant 
and  erring  spirit/*  Stkbvens. 

M9' 
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149.    For  thus  deluding youC\  The  first  quarto  rea^s. 
For  tids  delusion .  S  t  E  s^y  c  N  s^ 

^  157.     To  he  producM]  The  folio  reads,  produSted. 

'  *59*    — somsckecAy"]  Some  rebuke.  .     Jqhkson. 
.    i6q>    —cast  Am; — ]   That  is,   dismiss  him;  rejeS 
him.    We  still  say,  a  cas£  coat,  and  a  c<2x£  serving- 
man.  Johnson., 

•  172.     And  wkaVs  to  come  of  my  despised  ^iwi«,]  Dtf* 
apisedtimey  \^  time  0/ no  value  \   time  in  which 

<♦  There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality,  ^ 

*f  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  dregs. 
**  Are  left  this  vauljt  to  hrag  gf."         Johnson* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet^ 

t.         ■**  expire  the  term  .\ 

*  ^*  Of  a  despised  life  clps'd  in  my  breast." 

Steevens. 
.    176.    —-Pf  tiou  deceiv*st  me 

Past  thought  I — ]    Thus  the  quarto,    1622^ 
The  folio  1623,    and  the,  cjuartos  163Q  and  1635', 

Of  she  deceives  me 
Past  thought  / 
I  have  chosen  the  apostroplie  to  bis  absent  daughter 
as  the  most  spiritjcd  pf  tlie  two  readings.     Steevens^ 
1 83.     By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd.  — ]  By  which  the  faculties  of  ^ 
yoijRff  virgin  may  be  iiifatuated,  and  made  subject  to 
illusions  and  to  false  imagination  :  Thus,  in  Macheth^^ 
**  Wicked  dreams  a6use 
^*  The  curtain'd  sleep,"  Johnson, 

Bij  183. 
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1^2    .^dnd  maidkcodr^']  The  quartos  read— ^d 
mdhhdod —  Steevens. 

19^,     Pray  you,  lead  on.]    The  iir§t  quarto  reads. 
Pray  lead  nu  on.  Steevens. 

194 .-    — o/'might,]  The  first  quarto  reads— -of  «i^i5f. 

Steevens. 
'  197.  — ^stufF  0'  the  conscience]  This  expression  to 
common  readers  appears  harsh.  Stuff  oi  the  conscience 
h,  substance,  or  essence  of  the  conscience.  Stuffis  a 
word  of  great  force  in  the  Teutonick  language.  Th^ 
elements  are  ^called  in  Dutch,  Hoefd  stoffen,  or  head 
stuffs.  Johnson. 

•  Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII- 

"  You're  full  of  heavenly  stuff,''  &c. 
Vnsch^ s  German  DiBionary  gives  this  explanation  of  the 
word  stoffy  <^ — ^materies  ex  qua  aliquid  scieri  potent." 

Steevens. 

Stuff  0*  the  conscience  maybe  explained  by  the  comn^on 
phrase  a  matter  of  amscience,  *  ♦  • 

208.  — fitf  magnifico]  ^*  The  chief  men  of  Venice 
are  by  a  peculiar  name  called  Ma^ifici,  i.  e.  magntfi^ 
cocs.^*    Minshew's  DiBionary.     See  too  Volpone. 

TOLLET. 

210.  As  double  as  the  duke*s  : — ]  Double  has  here  its 
natural  sense.  The  president  of  every  deliberative 
assembly  has  a  double  voice.  In  our  courts,  the  chief 
justice  and  one  of  the  inferior  judges  prevail  over  the 
bther  two,  because  the  chief  justice  has  a  double 
voice. 

Brabantio 
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Brabantibhad,  in  A/j /^i3,  though  not  by  law,  yet 
by  xotight  and  infimnccy  a  voice  not  aSiual  and  foruial^ 
but  potential  and  operative,  as  doubUy  that  is^  a  voice 
that  when  a  question  .was  suspended,  would  turn  the 
balance  as  efte6lually  as  the  duke*s.  Potential  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  science  i  a  caustick  is  called  poteniial  fire. 

JOHNSONi 

.  I  believe  here. is  a  mistake.  The  chief  justice,  and 
one  of  the  inferiorjudges,.do  not  prevail  over  the  othei* 
two.  The  lord- mayor  iii  the  cqurt  of  aldermen  has  a 
(ioublc;  voice.  Tollitj 

I  The  chiefjustice  has"  no  double  voiced  Ifthe  court 
is  equally  divided^  npthingis  done.  .  BlackstonbS 
TAe  DP4JBLE  voice  of  Brabantio  refers  to  the  option, 
whicii  (as  being  a  magnijico,  he  was  no  less  entitled  to, 
than  tiie  duke  himsfilf)  -EiTHEjii  of  nullifying  th$ 
ijiianiage  of  his  daughter,  vContra6ted  wUhqut  his  con- 
sent ;  OR,  of  subjecting  Othello  to  fine  and  impfisonT 
mcnt,  for  having  seduced-an  hfeiress.  Henlev, 

219  — men  o/royai  siege  j-^l  Men  who  have  sat  upon 
jcoy^thrqnes.     The  quarto  has, ..  '  ..:..,     -• 

Men  of  royal  height.       .  ,     . 
Siege  is  used  far.  $eat  by  other  authors.     So,   in 
Stowe  s   Chronicle,  p  ,575;    "  ^there  was  siet  Up  ^ 
throne  or  siege  royall  for  the  king."    See  Comedy  of 
Errors,  ,•  '  .  •        ""Steevens. 

'21^,  ,— <z/z<^  wiy  ^emerijs]  Ikmerits  \vx^  the -same 
jneai^ng  in.  our  author,  and  urany  others  of  that  age, 
j^  merits:  Sec  Coriola^us.  ,  St.E]^veks. 

..22pj--  rr^p^oky  unbonneted, — ].  ^onnrf^r  (says  Cot* 
,gri4,ve)  is  lo  put  offyone^s  cap.     So,  in  Coriolanus: 

B  iij  *<  Those 
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**  Those 'who  are  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
icnneUd  without  any  further  deed  to  heave  them  at  all 
into  their  estimation." 

Unbonneted  may  therefore  signify,    witkcut  taking  tht 

tap  off.  Steevens. 

223.    — unhmsed — ',]  Free  fron\  i^mRTf/tVi  cares.     A 

thought  natural  to  an  adventurer.  Johnson. 

Unhouiedy  as  explained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  means  free 

from  dom^tick  cares.     But,  Othella talking  as  a  soU 

dier,  unhoused  may  signify  the  having  no  settled  house 

or  habitation.  Wh  a  lle  y. 

225.    For  tht  sea^s  jijorth*']  The  same  words  occur  in 

Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  Cruel  Brother^  1630 : 

" he  would  not  lose  that  privilege 

**  For  the  sea's  worth.** 
Perhaps  the  phrase  is  proverbial. 

Pliny  the  naturalist  has  a  chapter  on  the  riches  of 
the  sea. 
Again,  in  the  Winter* s  Taie  : 

"—for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
*«  The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  sm 

hides 
<'  In  unknown  fathoms,  &c.*' 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.   aft  i. 
*'  As  rich  with  praise, 
'<  As  is  the  ouse  and  bottom  of  the  sea^ 
«♦  With  sunken  wreck,  and  sumless  treasuries." 

Steevens. 

£41.    — ^jr^a«i/ messengers]   The  first  quarto  reads 

'-^r^fttenMilessengers.  Steevens. 

243- 
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243.  — i^«iii/jj]  Hamner  reads,  councii  Theobald 
would  have  us  read  counsellor^.  In  AlbiotCs  Triumpht 
a  masque,  163],  the  eiuperoir  Albana6t  is  said  to  be 
attended  by  fourteen  consuls : — again,  the  habits  of  the 
consuls  were  after  the  same  manner-^  Gcoffcry  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Matthew  Paris  after  him,  call  both  dukes 
and  earls,  c^'TTiu'/s,  Stbeyens; 

446.  The  senate  hath  sent.outr^}  The  early  quartos^ 
and  all  the  modern  editors,  have,' 

The  sendte  sent  above  tirfe  several  quests* 
The  folio. 

The  senate  hath  sent  about,  ^c-  that  is^  about  the 
city.    I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio> 

Johnson. 
Quests  are>  on  this  occasion,  searches*    So,  in  Hey» 
wood*s  Brazen  Age,  1613 : 

"  Now,  if  in  all  his  quats,  he  bc.wkhcld."— 

Steevbns« 

452.    — a  land  cdrrach  ;— ']   A  carrach  is  a  ship  of 

great  bulk,  and  commonly  of  great  value ;  perhaps 

what  we  now  call  a  galleon.  Johnson* 

So,  in  BeaunK>nt  and  Fletcher's  Coxeomb  i 

it they'll  be  freighted ; 

**  They're  made  like  carracks^  all  for  stiength  and 

stowage.**  Steevbns. 

The  first  ships  that  came  richly  laden  from  the 

West-Indies  to  Europe  were  those  from  the  Caraccas, 

part  of  the  Spanish  settlements :  and  some  years  ago  a 

Caracca  ship  generally  proved  a  very  rich  prize. 

MOnck  Mason. 

■ 
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■  2^6.     To  who  f]  It  is  somewhat  singula?  that  Cassio 
should  ask  this  question.     See  a6t  iii  sc.  3^ 

<f.Did  Michael  Gassio,  whei)  you  wop*d  my 
ladv, 

<<  Know  of  your  love? 
>     *f  Otk.    Frmnf^sH&last,'^  .         .      . 

He  who  Was  acquainted  with  the  object  courted  by  his 
friend,  .could  have  little  reason  fbr  doubting  to  whom 
he  would  be  married,-  .     Steev-bns, 

Cassio^sseeuaingignoraiite  of  Othello's  courtship  or 
marriage  might  only  be  affe6led  ;  in  order  to  keep  hiS 
friend's  set^rct,  till  it  became  pilblickly  known .   :  . ., 

;.  -  ..  .  BLACKS.TONE4 

258.  Have  zvitk  you.']  This  expression  denotes 
readiness  '  Set,.HicAar4  HI.  a6t  iii.  ai^d  Johnson 's 
note.  STEEvtNs^ 

260.  ^6i:advis*d',}  That  is,  he,c^a/j  ^be  catitwus; 
be  ^  discreet,  Johnson. 

•  275..  The  .wealthy  ciir\ed'  darlings  pfr^our  n^tim,] 
.Curled  \s  eleg'antfy  anfl  ostentatiously  .dressed.  He  liad 
Jiot  the  hair  particularly  in  his  thought^.      John  so  li. 

In   Antony  and  CUopatray  Shakspere.  em  ploys  .the 
same  expression,  and  evidently  alludes  to  the  hair  / 
]  •      ♦'  1  f  she  first  nieet  the  curled  Ant^jny,'*.  Sco* 
.Sir  iT.  D^Aveniint  uses  the  same  exrpression  in  his  Just 
'Jtalian,'.\h^o:' 

'*  llie  c^riV  and  silkep  nobles  of  the  town." 
Again, 

*»  Such.as  the  cvr/e<sf  yoiUh  of  I^ly." 
I  believe^iShakspere  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Steevens. 

£78. 


•    978.    '^ta/e^,^    r.  i'  to  terrify.    Set  Comedy  of 
Errors-  '  Steevbn^. 

279-    Judgii  mi  t'he  wcrUf  &c.]  The  lines  following 
m  crotchets  are  not  in  the  first  edition.  Pop  e. 

28  f«  Abu^4  her  detitate ytmth mthdrugs^  or  mneraih 
That  Of eaken  mxniotii]  Hrabantio  is  hete  aci- 
ciising  Othello  of  having  used  some  foul  play^  and  in- 
toxicated pesdeitk)na  by  drugs  and  potions  to  win  her 
over  to  his  love.  Butf^rhy  drugs  to  wedkan  motion  f 
How  then  could  she  have  run  away  with  Ihiq  volunta- 
rily from  heir  fethcr*s  house  ?  Had  shebeen  averse  to 
choosing  Othello^  thoti^  he  had  given  her  medicines 
that  took  away  the  use  of  her  limbs,  might  s}ie  not  stil;l 
hsLVC  retained  her  senses,  sl^^  opposed,  the  marriage  f 
Her  father,  it  is  evident,  from  several  of  Jlis  speeche^l, 
is  positive,  that  she  must  have  been  abused  in  her  rtf- 
lional  faculties,  or  she  could  ndt  have  made  so  pre- 
posterous a  choice,  as  to  wed  with  a  Moor,  a  Blacky 
and  Infuse  the  fiiiest  young,  gentlemen  in  Venice. 
What  then  have  we  to  do  with  her  motipn  being  weak* 
ened  ^  lil  understand  any  thing  of  the  poet's  meaniri|; 
here,  I  cannot  but  think  he  must  have  wrote.: 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  zuifh  drugs,  or  minerals^ 
That  zoeaken  notion, 
i.  e.    her  apprehension,    right  conception  and.  idea   of 
things,  understanding,  judgment,  &c.        Theobald^ 

Hanmer  reads  with  probability : 
Ti&a^  weaken  motion.  Johnson. 

Motion  in  a  subsequent  scene  of  diis  play  is  used  in 
the  very  sense  in  which  Hanmer  would  employ  it ; 

"But 
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'*<  Biit.we  httvc  reason  to  cool  our  raging  MottVm/,  our 
carnal  stings,  our  unbitted lusts.*'  Steevens. 

,.  Drugs,  or  love  powders,  as  they  are  Sometimes 
.caHed,  may  operate  as  inflanicrs  of  the  blood — m^ 
Moktn  motion.  But  I  believe  no  drugs  have  yet  been 
found  out  that  can  fascinate  the  understanding  oraf- 
fe^lions ;  that  can  weaken  the  judgment  without  en* 
tirely  subverting  it.  Opiates,  or  intoxicating  potions 
*inay  set  Jthe. senses  to  sleep,  but  cannot  distort  pr  perr 
vert  the  intcllefe,  but  by  destroying  them. for  a  time> 
'However,  it  may  be  said,  that  Brabantio  believed  io 
»the  efficacy  of  such  drugs,  and  therefore  might,  witk 
propriety,  tallt  oi  xhext  weakening  the  understanding.-^ 
The  reading  proposed  by  Theobald  is,  it  must  be  ac» 
khowledgcd,  strongly  supported  by  a  passage  in  King 
LedTy  .a6t  ii.  . 
,  -  ^^ :^\%  notion  weakemy  his  discern! ngs 
-     «  Are  lethargy'd***  .    :  Malone^ 

To  weaken  notion  is,  to  impair  the  faculties*  It  was 
till  very  lately^  and  may  with  some  be  still  an  opimofi, 
|hat  philtres,  or  love  potions,  have  the  power  of  per* 
verting,  artd  of  course,  weakening  or:  impairing  botjx 
the  sight  and  judgment,  and  of  procuring  fondness  or 
dotage  toward  any  unworthy- objedt. who  adminsters 
them.  And  by  Tftotiofi,  Shakspcre  means  the. sensed 
•wliich  are  depraved  and  weakened  by  these  fascinating 

mixtures.  BLEMARiis. 

In  the  passages  adduced  by  Mr*  Steevens  and  Mr. 

Malone,  to  prove  that  motion  signifies  lustful  desinelf  it 

rmay  h^  remarked  that  the  ivprd  derives  this  peculiar 

:.  .,    '  meanings 
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meanings  either  from  some  epithet,  or  restriftiv^  mode 
of  expression,  with  whichit  stands  connedbed.  But,  had 
;t  been  used  absolutely,  lat^at  ^ensCy.  yviih  lyhat  consist? 
ency  could  Brabantio  attribute  the  emotions  of  <  lust  in 
his  daughter,'  to  the  irritation  of  those,  very  pliiltres^ 
.which  :  he,  ia  the  self-sarae .  breath,  represents  a^ 
abatingit  ?        .      .  .    :   ' 

*  The  drugs  or  minerals^  with  which  Othello  is  charged 
;a5  having  abused  the  delicate  youth  pf  Dcsdemona,  tver^ 
supposed  to  have'accomplished  his.  purpose,  by. 

"  charming  herblood  with.pleasing  heayiness./*v 

thereby    weaAenirig.  motion,    that    is    Jir^i/tt2>i^   /^r 

;M  AID  E  NPUDENCY,    and  lulling  AerVfOHTED  c  QT- 

KEss  int(f  a  state  of  acquiescence*  ...  ; 

Tliat  this  is  the  sense  of  the  passage,  k  further  evir 

,dent  froi|i  wliat  follow^;    for  so  bashful  was  she  of 

disposition,  ...  « 

— — T— that  her  m  0  t  i  o  N  ? 
r  Blush'4  at  herself : 

.and,  therefore,  adds  Brabantlo :  < 

.^        in;  I  vouch  again, 

.  -     .  That  with'  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  efileft. 
He  wrought  upon  her.  Hknlet. 

>     985.    FoK  an  abuser^  Sec]   The  first  quarto  reads, 
.SucA  an  abuser,  &c.,  Stbeybbts- 

•  290.     Tou  of  my  inclining]  That  b  you  who  are  un- 
.der  my  command.  .  ,   .      .    '  *  *  * 

301.     To  bring — ]  The  quarto* s  read — To  bear-^. 

:  STEBVENS. 
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3 1 1  •  Bond-staves^  and  pagaas, — ]  Brabantio  alludes 
to  Ihe  common  condition  of  all  blacks,,  who  come 
from  "^elr  oWn  country,  both  slaves  and  pagans  ;  and 
OSes  tiie  words  in  contempt  of  Othello  ar'nd  hi&  com- 
plexion. If  this  Moor  is  now  suffered  to  escape  with 
impunity,  it  will  be  such  an  encouragement  to  his 
black  countrymen,  that  we  may  expett  to  see  all  the 
first  offices  of  our  state  filled  up  by  the  pagans  and 
iond'slaas  of  Africa.  S  t  e  e  v  e ns. 

312.  There  is  no  compositi«n^ — ]  Composition^  for 
consistency 9  concordancy.  Warburtoi^. 

319.  As  in  these  cases  where  fbey  aim  reports f"]  These 
Venetians  seem  to  have  had  a  very  odd  soit- of  persons 
m  employment,  who  did  aH  by  h$izard^  as  to  what, 
and  how,  they  Should  report ;  for  this  ia  the  sense  of 
inan*s-  aiming  reports*  The  true  reading,  without 
question,  is, 

■'  where  the  aim  reports* 

i.  e.  where  there  is  no  better  ground  fer  information  ihoM 
conje&ure :  which  not  only  improves  the  sense,  but, 
by  changing  the  verb  into  a  noun,  and  the  noim  into  a 
verb,  mends  the  expression*  WARBtr&TON.r 

The  Iblio  has^ 
*      I    the  aim'  reports; 
But,  they  aim  reportsy  has  a  sense  sufficiently  easy  and 
commodious.    Where  men  report  not  by  certain  know- 
loige,  but  by  aim  and  conje6lure.  |ohkson. 

To  aim  is  to  conjeflUre.     So,  in  the  Two  Gentlemem 
tf  Verona  : 

*'  But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err." 

3  Steeyens. 

I  sec 


I  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  t}ie 
old  copy 

■  ■  where  the  am  reports. 
Reports  is,  I  apprehend,  a  verb. — In  these  cases  where 
conje^ure  cr  suspicion  tells  the  tale. 

^290  is  again  used  in  this  sense,  in  Julius  Casar  : 
**  What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  «/«.•• 

Malone. 

33 1  •    By  Signkr  AHgelo.']  This  hemistich  is  wanting 

in  the  first  quarto .  Stebvens. 

334  •    By  no  Sisssiy  oj"  reason."]  Bring  it  to  the /«/, 

examine  it  by  reason,  as  we  examine  metals  by  the 

assay,  it  will  be  found  counterfeit  by  all  trials. 

JOHIfSON. 

339.  -facile  question-^]     Question  is  for  the  aS 
ef  seehing.    With  more  easy  endeavour.        Johnson, 

5^  may  he  toith  more  facile  question  bear  tV,]  That  is, 
he  may  carry  with  less  dispute — with  less  opposition* 
I  don't  see  how  the  word  question  can  signify  the  art  of 
seehing,  though  the  word  quest  may. 

MoNCK  Mason. 

340.  '—For  that  it  stands  not,  &c.]  The  seven  foU 
lowing  lines  are  added  since  the  first  edition.     Pope, 

340.    — zoarUhe  htzcCf']  State  of  defence.    To  arm 

was  called  to  brace  on  the  armour.  Johnson. 

346.     To  wake  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless*']  To 

wage  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Shakspere,  sig* 

iiifies  to  fight,  to  combat. 

Thus,  in  King  Lear  : 

*<  To  wage  against  the  enmity  of  the  air,*' 

C  ft 
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It  took  its  rise  from  the  more  conxipon  expression,  to 
tt/age  war.  St  e  k  v  ens* 

352.  jiy  so,  &c.  ]  This  hne  is  not  in  the  first  quarto. 

StEevens. 

353.  — tAey  do  re-stem]  The  quartos  mean  to  read 
fe-sterne,  though  in  the  first  of  them  the  word  is  mis- 
apelt.  Steevens. 

358.  And  prays  you  to  believe  Aew.]  The  late  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Clarkj  of  Lincoln^S'-lBny 
read  the  passage  thus : 

And  prays  you  to  relieve  htm* 

But  the  present  reading  may  stand.  He  entreats  you 
fiot  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  intelligence,         Johnson.. 

362.    '■^zuish  hintfl  i.  e.  recommend^  desire  him. 

Reed. 

376.  ^^gener al  ca.re.]  'f  he  vfori general^  when  used 
by  Shakspere  as  a  substantive,  always  implies  the  po- 
pulace, not  the  publick :  and  if  it  were  used  here  as 
an  adjedlive,  without  the  word  care,  it  must  refer  to 
grief'ia  the  following  line,  a  word  wliich  may  properly 
denote  a  private  sorrow,  but  not  tlie  alarm  which  a 
nation  is  supposed  to  feel  on  tlie  approach  of  a  formi- 
dable enemy.  MoNCic  Mason* 

371.  Take  hold— 1  I'he  first  quarto  reads,  Take 
any  hold—  Ste evens. 

382.  £eing  notg  &c.]  This  line  is  wanting  in  the 
first  quarto.  Steetens* 

589.  Stocd  in  your  a3ion.}  Were  the  man  exposed 
to  your  chur^e  or  accusaticn  •  J  o  u  n  s  o n  • 

401. 


k 
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401.     TAe  very  head  and  firont  of  my  efftnding]  The 

main,  Kh&  whole^  unoxtenuated.  Johnson. 

403.     And  litde  bUss'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ;] 

'■  ■    ■  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 
Sofi  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  Johnson. 

To  the  set  phrase  of  peace,  no  reasonable  obje<SlioA 
can  be  made ;  yet  sofif  which  is  found  in  the  foIio> 
was,  I  believe,  the  author's  corre«5lion.  He  uses  it 
for  stt/l  Rnd  calntf  as  opposed  to  th«  clamours  o^  war. 
So,  in  Corioianus  : 

<«' Say  to  them, 

•*  Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  6rotisp 
**  Hast  not  the  soft  way  which  thou  dost  confess 
"  Were  fit  for  thee  to  use.*'  Ma  lone. 

406.  Their  dearest  a8ion — ]  That  is  dear,  for  which 
much  is  paid,  whether  money  or  labour ;  dear  aSion, 
is  adtion  performed  at  great  expence,  either  of  case  or 
safe.  Johnson* 

I  sboidd  give  these  words  a  more  natural  explana- 
tion, and  suppose  that  they  mtzn  their  fatfourite  aQion 
— -^^^the  aftion  most  dear  to  them.     MongkMason; 
411.     — unvarnished — j  The  apcond  qiiarto  reads-* 
ttnravaged-^  Stebteks. 

429.  To  vouch t  &c.]  Ttie  first  folio  unites  this 
speech  with  the  preceding  one  of  Brabantio  \  and  in* 
stead  of  certain  reads  wider,  St  s  e  v  e  n  s . 

430.  — overt  test,]  Open  proofs,  external  evidence. 

Johnson. 

43 1.  '-^thin  habits ' 

Of  modern  seeming— '"l    Weak  shew  of  sUght 
appearance.  Johnson. 
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The  first  quarto  reaiie : 

TAfSfi  are  thin  habits,  and  poojJC  likelyhoods 
OI  modetxi  seemngs  you  prefer  against  him. 

^35.  -^Mr  Sagittajy,]  Means  tije  sign  of  the  fifii- 
tiou?  creatvtres  so  called,  i.  ^.  an  animal  compounded 
pf  man  and  horse,  and  arm^d  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 

STfEirSHS* 

442.  ?^  irusif  ftc]  Has  Jine  is  wanting  in  the  first 
quarto.  STEJE¥£^fi. 

447. as  truly]  The  jSrat  quarto  reads,  2& faithful. 

Stbsvsns. 
448.     /  docmfcsH  <fcc«]  This  lane  is  onitted  in  the 
first  quarto.  Strevbns. 

469  •     Wkerein  i  spake  ^  fnoU  disastrous  chances^ 
Ofvucaiing  accidents^  fyjipcdf  andfitld^ 
0/kair 'breadth  scapes  in  Uuiwmnent  deadly  ireacA ;] 
**  — Heu !  quibus  ille 
^Ja6latus.fati8;  quabeUaexluuistacanebat!*' 
There  are  some  passages  in  this  speech  of  Othdia 
that  remind  me  of  Virgil's  description  of  Didoes  grow* 
«ng  passic^  for  <£oeas.  MoiiCK  Masqn. 

4^,    Mdportance^  &c.]  I  have  restored, 
jind  tifkh  it  ail  9^  iravtfs  history  : 
Fcom  Jjie  old  edition.     It  is  in  the  rest* 

4ndportance  in  my  travel's  history  : 
.   Rymer,  in  his  criticism  on  this  play,  hasdianged  it 
tS>p9ric9tfi^^v[i's>t&2Aoiportance»  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  restored  a  line  to  whidi  there  i«  little 
Obje^ion^  bwt  which  has  no  force,    I  bdicve  portance 

was 


was  the  author's  word  in  .some  revised  copy,    I  rrsid 
thus, 

Oy  Sting sold 

To  slavery f  of  my  redemption  thence-, 
Aadportance  in*t ;  my  travels  history. 
My  redemption  from  slavery,  and  behaviour  in  it. 

Johnson, 
Portance,  is  a  word  already  us^d  in  Coriolantts,  sn^  ii. 
line  719. 

«*  The  apprehension  of  his  pre&er^  portance.^* 
463.  fVhereinofantrestfOstf  din^desarts  idle,  &c.]  Idle 
is  an  epithet  used  toexpress  the  infertility  of  the  chaotick 
state,  in  the  Saxpn  translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

JOHNSONn 

So,  in  the  Comsdy  of  Errors* 
**  Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  t^/f  moss/*]  Steevens 
— antres — ]  Caves  and  dens^  Johnson* 

469.  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.-^']  Of  tliese 
men  there  is  an  account  in  the  interpolated  travels  of 
Mandeville,  a  book  of  that  time.  JoHNsaN. 

The  Cannibals  and  Anthropophagi  were  known  to  an 
English  audience  before  Shakspere  introduced  them. 
In  the  History  of  Orlando  /unoxo,-  play'd  for  tlie  enter- 
tainment of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  are  mentioned  ia 
the  very  fir^t  scene ;   and  Raleigh  speaks  of  people 
whose  heads  appear  not  above  their  shoulders. 
Again,  in  the  Tragedy  of  .Locrine,  1595  ; 
*<  Or  where  the  bloody  Anthropophagi^ 
y  With    greedy    jaws  'devour    thq   wandVing 
wights,'* 

Ciij  TUq- 
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'  The  poet  m^ht  like«4se>  have  read  of  them  in 

Pliny's  Natural  History^  translated  by  P.  Holland,  iiSoi« 

and  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle^  St  sevens. 

4^0.  ■       ■  These  tktngt  to  keaty 

*'  Iliacosque,  itenim  demens  audire  labores, 

^'  Exposcit,  peadetque  yterum  narrantis  ab  jore.*' 

MoNCK  Mason. 
•  474.    — mid  tdth  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse  ;]    So,  in  Marlonr's 
LusCs  DoTfdnion : 

"  Hang  both  your  gretdyears  upon  my  lips  ; 
**  Let  >thenj  devour  my  speech . ' '  Ma  lo  n s. 

480 .  But  not  intentively : — ]  Thus  the  eldest  x][uarto. 
The  folio  ceads,  instinQively. 

The  old  word,  however,  may«tand.  IntetiitmzxA 
attention  were  once  synonymous.  $0,  in  a  play  called 
TAe  Jsle  of  Qullsy  1633:  "Grace!  at  sitting  down  they 
cannot  intend  it  for  hunger,*'  i.  e.  attend  to  it.  ]>es- 
demona,  who  was  ofteki  called  out  of  the  room  on  the 
score  of  house-^affairs,.  could  not  have  heard  OtheUo^ 
tale  inUntimlyy  i.  e.  with  attention  to  aU  its  parts* 

Stbevbns. 
Distin&tvefy  k  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 

Ma  lone. 

503.    Destru^um,  Set'"]  The  quartos  fead,  de^ruc^ 

tJon  Ught  on  me,  Steevens, 

511.     ITou  are  the  lord  ^  duty,']    The  first  quarto 

reads. 

You  are  lord  of  aH  my  duty.  Steev ens. 

•ft 


5«8.    Whickt  &€.]   Tim  line  U  omitted  i«  the  first 
quarto,  Ste«vbns. 

•  5«7.  iMvie^^liUyoursflf: — ]  i.  e,  let  itte  speak 
as  yourself  would  speak^  were  you  not  too  ainich  heat* 
ed  with  passion.  Sir  J.  Rsyv olds, 

528.    — as^grw — ]  Qrize  ixQai  dcgrus,   A^rust 
is  a  step.     So  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

<« , ^for  every  grize  of  foc^tuoe 

**  Is  smoothed  by  tiiat  bejow.^*— 

In  the  will  of  JC.  Henry  Yl.  wfiere  the  dimeqsions 

of  King's  College  chapel  ^t  Cambridge  ^«  set  down, 

ttie  word  occurs,  as  spelt  in  soipoe  of  the  old  editions 

of  ShaJcspere.     "  — Froiia  tjfie  paovost's  stall,   iu%ta 

the  gncce  called  Gradus  CAori,  90  £eet.'*     St££V£NS^ 

'^99*    Into  your  favour,']  This  is  waiting  in  the  iblio, 

btit  found  in  the  quarto.  JOHirso^^ 

530.    fVhm  remedies  are  past,  &c.]    According  to 

the  old  provei;b : 

**  What  can't  be  cur'4,  must  be  endur*d." 

*    •    !» 

5^»  Mw  mischief  on.]  The  quarto's  cead — mart 
Biischief.— ^  Steevbns, 

54 1 .  B.ui  i&ejhee  comfort  wkkkfrmt  thence  he  hears  ;  j 
But  the  moral  precepts  of  consolation,  wbidn  are  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  occasion  of  the  sentence. 

Johnson. 

^46*  Thai  the  bruised  i^rt  was  pierced  through  the 
ear,]  Shakspere  was  continually  changing  his  first 
expression  for  another,  either  stronger  or  more  un^ 
comxson ;  so  that  vcr>y  joftca  the  reader,  who  has  not 

the 
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die  same  continuity  or  succession  of  ideas,  Is  at  a  loss 
for  its  meaning.  Many  of  Shakspere's  uncouth  9train« 
ed  epithets  nicty  be  explained,  by  going  back  to  the 
obvious  and  simple  expression,  which  is  most  likely 
to  occur  to  the  mind  in  that  state.  I  can  imagine  the 
first  mode  of  expression  that  occurred  to  the  poet  wks 
this  : 

The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  words. 
To  give  it  poetical  force,  he  altered  the  phrase ; 

The  wounded  heart  was  never  reached  through 
the  ear. 
Wounded  heart  he  changed  to  brokeny  and  that  to 
brtdsedy  as  a  more  uncommon  expression.^  Reach  he 
altered  to  touchedj  and  the  transition  is  then  easy  to 
pierced,  i.  e.  thoroughly  touched.  When  tlie  senti- 
ment is  brought  to  this  state,  the  commentator,  with- 
out this  unravelling  clue,  expounds  piercing  the  hearty 
in  its  common  acceptation,  wounding  the  hearty  which 
making  in  this' place  nonsense,  is  corrected  to  pierced 
the  hearty  which  is  very  Stiff,  and,  as  Polonius  says,  is 
a  vile  phrase.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Pierced  may  be  right.  The  consequence  of  a*  bruise 
is  sometimes  matter  colle6ted,  and  this  can  no  way  be 
cured  without  piercing  or  letting  it  out.  Thus,  in 
flamlet  : 

'♦  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

**  While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

*<  Infects  unseen." 
Again, 

♦*  This  is  th'  imposthume-  of  much  wealth  and 
peace, 

«  That 
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<<  Thtt  inward  breaks^  and  sbews  no  cause  ivith* 
out, 

^  Why  the  man  dies.**  SrssrEt^s. 

Pierced^  I  believe,  only  means,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey* 
nolds  supposes,  pautrateeL,  ihoroughly  ojfeQed*  The 
heart  being  enclosed  by  the  body,  the  former  could 
not,  in  a  literal  sense,  be  touched  but  by  piercing 
through  the  latter.  Hence  our  author's  figurative  use 
of  the  word  in  this  place. 

The  reading  of  the  old  copy  may  derive  some  sup- 
fKHt  from  Shakspere's  46th  Sonaet,  where  the  contest- 
ed word  again  occurs : 

**  My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  doth  lie 

*'  (A  closet  never pierc*d  by  chrystal  eye)." 
Agaui)  £roin  Lout's  Labour  Lost :  . 

**  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  Itie  lar  oi  grief J^ 
Again,  from  Tie  MercAant  ofVeitke: 

"  With  sweetest  touches /^^rc^  your  mistress*  ear.^^ 

The  wofrnded  ieari  being  reached  by  counsel,  and  so 

healed,  throu^  the  medium  of  the  ear^  is  j\ist  the 

eame  kind  of  conceit,  as  the  sound  Aeart^s  being  trans.- 

fixed  by  the  shaft  of  love  through  the  medium  of  the 

In  Marlow's  Tamlmrlaine^  '591  >  pierced  is  used 
XKStiy  in  the  same  figurative  sense : 

"  Nor  thee  nor  them,  thrice  noble  Tan^urlaine, 
<' Shall    want  my  heart   to  be  with  gladnest 
pierced, ' '  Ma  LO  V  E  . 

^55*  ^  slubber  Mr  gi^Sf  ^c]  To  sliMer,  on  this 
occasion,  is  to  ifiscurz.  So,  ia  the  First  Pjut  oijerom 
mimOf  &c.  1605: 

«  The 


.™.  J 

'«  The  evening  too  begins  to  slubber  day.*' 

Steevens. 
558.     The  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war]     So  <alled 
from  the  soldier's  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sleeping  in  iron  armour,  and  on  flinty  ground. 


559.  ^^thrice-driven  bed  of  down —  ;]  A  driven  bed, 
is  a  bed  for  which  the  feathers  are  selefted,  by  driving 
with  a  fan,  which  separates  the  light  from  the  heavy. 

Johnson. 
^1^,    .^I  do  agnize]   t.  e.  acknowledge,  confess, 
avow.     So,  in  the  old  play  of  Cambyses  : 

<•  The  tenor  of  your  princely  will,  from  you  for 
to  agnize.^* 
In  this  instance,  however,  it  signifies  to  know ;  as 
likewise  in  the  following,  from  the  same  piece  : 

**  Why  so  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  agnize.**  Ste  evens* 
564.     /  crave  fit  disposition  Jbr  my  mfe\ 

Due  reference  ofplace^  and  exhibition^  &c.}  I 
desire,  that  proper  disposition  be  made  for  my  wifei 
that  she  may  have  precedency  and  revemte^  aqcoramo* 
dation  and  company y  suitable  to  her  rank. 

For  reference  oi  place,  the  old  quartos  liave  reuereucef 
which  Hanmer  has  received.    I  should  read. 

Due  preference  ofplace,-^-,^^  Johnson* 

Exhibition  is  allowance.     The  word  is  at  present 

ysed  only  at  tlie  universities.  Steevens. 

574*    — Most  gracious  duhe^  ^ 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ;]    Thus 

thequartoi  169s,    Thefplio,  to  avoid  the  repetition 
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of  the  same  epithet,  reads :  "  — ^your  prospercus  ear  ;'* 
u  e,  your  propitious  ear,  Steevens^ 

^76.    — fl  charter  in  your  votce^    Let  your  favour 
privilege  me.  Joumsov* 

^yj.    To  assist  my  simpleness.'}  The  first  quarto  reads 
this,  as  an  unfinished  sentence  i 

^«</ j^ my  simpleness—  St£eveKs» 

582.     Even  to  the  very  quality  ofwy  lord:'\  The  first 
quarto  reads, 

Even  to  the  utmost  pleasure^  Sec,  Steevens* 
,  Quality  here  may  mean  profession.  "  I  am  so  much 
enamoured  of  Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  en- 
dure al}  the  inconveniences  incident  to  a  military  life^ 
and  to  attend  him  to  the  wars.'*  «*  I  cannot  mervayle 
(said  lord  Essex'  to  Mr*  Ashton,  a  puritan  preacher 
who  was  sent  to  him  in  the  Tower)  though  my  pro* 
testations  are  not  believed  of  my  enemiesi  when  they 
so  little  prevaile  with  a  man  of  your  quality.** 

Malone< 
That  Qualify  here  signifies  the  Moorish  complexion  o^ 
Othello,  and  not  his  military  profession^   is  obvious 
from  what  immediately  follows : 

I  saw  Othello*s  visage  in  his  mind  i 
and  also  from  what  the  Duke  says  to  Brabantio: 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  motcjair  than  ^lach, 
Desdemona,  in  this  speech  asserts'^  that  the  virtues 
of  Othello  had  subdued  her  hearty  in  spite  of  his 
visage.;  and  that,  to  his  rank  and  accomplishments  as 

a  soldier^ 
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a  seldlcff  she  had  conseorated  her  soul  and  her  fer-« 
tunes.  Henley. 

583.  I  ssKv  Oikelto's  wMgit  in  kis  mind:']  It  must 
raise  no  wonder,  that  I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance 
so  little  eng^gii^v  1  saw  his  face  only  ia  his  mind; 
the  greatness  of  his  charackr  reconciled  me  to  lus 
form.  JOHWsoN. 

591.     Tour  vdces^  lords :}  The  foHo  reads^    Lei  Acr 
have  your  voice,  St  sevens. 

393*     Vowchmtkmt — "}  Thus  the  second  quarto  and 
Ijie  folio*  St E EVENS. 

695-    Nof  ^  comply  with  heat  (tkeymng  agt€ks 

In  me  defimcl)  and  proper  sahs/aBiom;  ]  As  thif 
has  been  hitherto  printed  and  stopped,  it  seems  to  me 
a  period  of  as  stuli^orn  nonsense,  as  the  editovs  have 
obtruded  upon  poor  Shakspere  throughout  his  works* 
What  a  preposterous  creature  is  thi«  Othello  mader  to 
fall  in  love  with,  and  marry  a  fine  young  lady,  when 
appetite  and  heat^  and  proper  satisfaBiorty  are  dead  and 
defvnd  in  him  I  (For,  defunB  sijgnifies  nothing  ehe, 
that  I  know  of,  either  primkively  or  metaphorically  :> 
but  if  we  may  take  Othello's  own^  word  in  tiie  ai^, 
he  was  not  reduced  to  this  fatal  state. 
m  oTf  for  I  am  declined 

Into  the  vale  of  years ;  yet  that's  not  amch. 
Again,  Why  sliould  .6«tr  poet  say  (for  sok  he  says,  as 
the  p^sage  lias  been  poiftitcd)  that  the  young  a^^ 
heat?  Youth,  certainly,  has  iit^  tod* has  no  occasion 
or  pretence  of  ofeBing  it.     Aad,  agaiut  alter  dffimQf 
'    would  he  add  so  absurd  a  collateral  epithet  ^  proper  f 

But 


But  offeBs  ws»  not  designed  tiiere  as  a  verb,  and  i^. 
JunQ  was  not  designed  here  at  dl«  I  haye^  by  read- 
ktgWk'sfni^  for  diftLn&^  rescued  the  poet's  text  from 
absnrctify ;  and  this^  I  take  to  be  the  tenor  of  what 
lie  would  ^y ;  **  I  do  not  beg  her  company  with 
me,  merely  to'  pkase  inyself ;  nor  to  indulge  the 
hOit  wtA  afeMs^.{i.  €,  affet^ns)  of  a  new-married 
man,  in -my  own  distin6t  and  proper  satisfaction  f 
lb«t  to  comply  with  her  in  her  request,  and  desire 
^  acebmpailylng  me/*  j^e^  for  afeSi&ns  oar  au« 
al!k>r  ifl  several  other  passages  uses.  Th^bob  a  LP* 

M>r  it  comply  with  MeOt^  the  yoimg  affeBi 
htt/iy  itfuiiHM  aid  prof t^saiiifiiBicn ;}  i.  e,  with  that 
heat  and  new  affe£lions  which  the  indulgence  of  my 
appetite  lia«  retlsed  xbA  created.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  dtfunBf  which  has  made  aU  the  difficuky  of  the 
passage.  Warburton. 

I  do  net  think  that  Mr.  Theoba)d*s  emendation 
clears  the  text  fr«m  embarrassment,  though  it  is  with 
a  little  imaginary  improvement  received  by  Hanmery 
who  rMfs  thus: 

Nor  to  amply  witk  Awt,  afie^is  the  young 

h  my  disfinA  and  proper  satisfaOion. 
Dr.  Warbtnton^s  explanation  ts  not  more  satis* 
factory:  what  made  the  difiiculty  wiU  contimie  l» 
make  it.    I  read, 

r         /  Ug  it  iw^. 

To  please  the  paUu  of  my  Mppetite^ 

N9f  to  comply  mth  heat  (tkeyomg  affiSk 

D 
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In  rcit  cUfun&)  and  ^oper  satisfaBum\ 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  Aer  mind, 
AfftQs  stands  here,  not  for  love^  but  for  passions^  for 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  afFedled.  /  ask  it  not,  says 
he,  to  please  fLppetitCy  or  satisfy  loose  desires^  the  pasaioas 
of  youth  whicli  1  have  now  outlived,  or^r  any  par^ 
ticular  grat^cation  of  myself  but  mifely  that  I  may  «- 
duige  tkt  wishes  of  my  wife* 

Mr,  Upton  had,'  before  me,  changed  my  to  Mf  |  but 
he  has  printed  young  effeSls^  not  seeming  to  know  that 
^<3j  could  be  a  noun.  Johnsoh. 

Theobald  has  observed  the  impropriety  of  making 
Othello  confess,  tliat  all  youthful  passions  were  defunSt 
in  him  ;  and  Hanmer's  reading  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
ceived with  only  a  slight  alteration,  I  would  read, 

I  beg  it  not» 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  and  young  affeOs^ 
In  my  dtstind  and  proper  satisfa^on  i 
But  to  be,  Sec* 
AffeQs  stands  for  qffeSHons^  and  is  used  in  that  sense 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  The  Case  is  aitertd^  1609  : 

There  is,  however,  in  The  Bondman^  by  Massinger^ 
a  passage  which  seems  to  countenance  and  explain 
II I         .the  young  affedts  in  me  defwnSt,  &c« 

•« ^youthful  heats, 

<<  That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 
"Are  long  since  buried  iu  me." 
Timoleon  is  the  speaker.  St 1 1 ▼  s  n  s . 

I  would  venture  to  maket  the  two  last  lines  change 
places. 

I  ther«. 
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I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite. 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affeBs ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
In  my  dtfunB  and  proper  satisfaction. 
And  would  then    recommend   it   to    consideration, 
whether  the  word  defunQ  (which  would  be  the  only 
remaining  difficulty)  is  not  capable  of  a  signification, 
dirawn  from  the  primitive  sense  of  its  Latin  original; 
which  would  very  well  agree  with  the  context. 

Tyrwhitt. 
Othello  here  supposes,  that  his  petition  for  the  at- 
tendance of  his  bride,   might  be  ascribed  to  one  of 
these  two  motives  ^— either  solicitude  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  unconsimunated  and  honourable  marriage ; 
-—or  the  mere  gratification  of  a  sensual  and  selfish 
passion^    But,  as  neither  was  the  true  one,  he  abjures 
them  both : 
Vouch  with  me,  Heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it,  not 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  ( 

■  • — WT-)  and  proper  satis&idlion* 

The  former,  having  nothing  in  it  unbecoming,  he 
simply  disclaims ;  but  the  latter,  ill  according  with  his 
season  of  life  (for  Othello  was  now  dtdiiCd  into  tie 
Mfole  of  years)  he  assigns  a  reason  for  renouncmg ; 
— — tlie  young  afieCts^ 


In  me  defimB,- 


/^ifhe  had  said,  **  I  have  outlived  that  wayward  im- 

D  i^'  puU^ 
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pulse  ofpassion^  by  xakick  ycw^gef  mm  ^c  xtmuktrd: 
those 

<  <  ■ ,  f  yguthfui  AeMtfg 

**  That  look  no  ftirtlier  tlun  the  0UTWAft9  FORift 

**  Are  long  since  Suried  in  me. 
fbc  supr^Be  object  of  my  heart  is 

— to  be  free  aod  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
By  YOUNC  ijffeBSf  the  poet  ckiu^y  means  thosi 
V  YOUTHFUL  lusts*^  [raq  NEflTEPiKAS  am^fjua^ 
cupiditates  red  MDOf  thence  }uvevile&»  and  tfaere&m 
SFFKENES  cupiditateSf']  iwhich  St.  Paul  admonishes 
Tixnodiy  to  fly  from^  and  the  Romaos  to  MoaTtFV« 

Hehlet. 

598*    de/atd,  &C.']   To  if^dT,  is  to  foiiad.     Sola 
Chaucer's  fVtfi:  of  Bath's  ProUgua,    lals  edit,  vet* 

*^  Wher  can  ye  seen  in  any  ags  ^ 

"  That  highe  GoA  defended  mariagc, 
**  By  expresse  word*'* 
From  defendre^  Fr.  SrsBysifs. 

600.     ToKske  is  withme]    This  use  of  ^he  word 
FOR,  in  its  primary  significatioa»  wa^i  have  furaish- 
pi  an  example  in  The  Diver sions  of  PwUy,    Hfi  v  l  ■  r. 
'^when  ligJkt»mng*d  toys 
Oifeaihs^d  Cupid^  seel  witk  maniM  dubuu 
My  speadative  and  offic'd  uutmmmt^^l    TJius 
the  folio.    The  quarto  reads-^ 

—when  light-wing'd  toys 
Aad  feather'd  Cu]^Jhils  with  w^uiten  dulaess 
My  speculative  and  a^ve  instruments — 

AU 
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AU  these  words  (in  either  copy)  mean  no  more  than 
this :  When  the  pleasures  and  idle  toys  of  love  make  me 
unfit  either  for  seeing  the  duties  of  my  office^  or  for  the  ready 
performance  of  them^  &c.  Steevens, 

606.  — my  estimation !  ]  Thus  the  folio ;  the  quarto 
^reputation.  Ste  evens, 

625.    !f  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  /oc/i,]   This  is  a 
tenseless  epithet.    We  should  read  belighted  beauty^  - 
i.  e.  white  and  fair  Warburton. 

Hanmer  reads,  more  plausibly,  delighting.  I  do 
fx>t  know  that  belighted  has  any  authority.  I  should 
rather  read. 

If  virtue  no  delight  or  beauty  lach. 
Delight,  for  deleSation^  or  power  of  pleasing,  as  it  is 
frequently  used.  Johnson, 

There  is  no  such  word  as — belighted^  The  plain 
meaning,  I  believe,  is,  if  virtue  comprehends  every 
^iAg  in  itself,  then  your  virtuous  son-in-law  of  course 
is  beautiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which  delights  every 
one.  Delighted,  for  delighting ;  Shakspere  often  uses 
the  a6Hve  and  passive  participles  indiscriminately. 
Of  this  practice  I  have  already  given  many  instances. 
The  same  sentiment  seems  to  occur  in  the  TuxlftJk 
Night: 

**  In  nature  is  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 

**  None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind  : 

**  Virtue  is  beauty .  *  *  S  r  e  e  v  E  n  s . 

Delighted  is  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  de^ 
lightings  or  delightful.     See  Cymbeline,  act  v  : 

D  i  i  j  ««  Whon* 
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«  Whom  best  Ji  iQve  I  cro9$,  to  make  my  gtft^ 
«  The  more  ddx/^d,  ddigbJUd.^''     Tyrwuitt, 
^%f^.    — hmt  a  quick  eyt  tQ  ■m'\    Thu$'  Uiie  ddest 
quarto.    The  folio  reads, 

'if  thou  hau  eyss  to  ut.  ST£ByExrs. 


wm^i^^^i' 


633#    — i^J/  tdvantagt. — "]      Fairest  QjpporCufu^* 

631,  — «  Gmne^-lmi-^1  A  sfeowy  ^d  wkh  600 
feathers.  JOM^HsaN* 

A  Guinea^kin  was  aj^ciootly  the  cant  tejrm  liar  a 
prostitute.  ^TiSF)KV«« 

663.    (^M«  balance]  The  folio  reads — Ifthe^tftv. 

^Stebvbns* 

JS^^ar,  which  Mr.  Theobald  suggested^  was  pr<te^ 
bly  our  author's  word^  on  a  revision  of  hitf  pby* 

469.  •— ^se^  orf^ttfik^]  Thus  the  lotio  a|id  quait«« 
A  u&  is  what  the  more  modem  gardeners  caU  a  aUv 
ting.    The  modern  editors  read— a  iH*     f  TliEy«iirs# 

677.  Pefeat /Ay  favour  49^  f^x  its^u^rped  hcard^:] 
Fqvour  h^^  mea^s  Ihat  combin^ttioo  of  ^«a^tujres  which 
giviCS  the  face  its  distipguishing  ichara^ler.  DeftaJL^ 
^om  dfjairty  m  French*  sigoi^es  to  unmakes  dc* 
compose,  or  give  a  different  appearance  to,  either 
by  taking  away  ?ometluog»  or  4^i9g«  Thus,  in 
Don  Quixotte^  Cardenio  itfigtei  \i\%fmmr  by  cotting 
00^  his  beard,  and  the  Barber  his,  by  {nutting  one 
oa*  The  beard  which  Mr.  Ashton  um^pidt  wlien  he 
escaped  from  the  Tower«  g»ye  so  .diflSareat  mx  appear- 
mce  to  his  face^  tliat  he  passed  through  his  guards 

without 
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Wftixut  A»  least  sospicioo.  In  the  Winter^s  Tale, 
Auitoiyais  bad  recourse  to  an  expedient  like  Cardenio's 
Qa  apjpears  from  the  pocketing  up  kis  pedlai*s  excrement) 
to  prevent  his  being  known  in  the  garb  of  the  prince. 

Henley. 

6Bi*  <-^  mas  a  violent  comipencement  m  Aer,  and 
UUu  sAak  see  an  anszoerahU  sequestration. — ]  There 
Mosxm  to  be  an  opposition  of  terms  here  intended, 
^ich  has  been  lost  in  transcription.  We  may  read, 
it  mas  a  viaient  conjiiqi^on>  and  th(m  skalt  see  an  an^ 
oferabie  sequestration ;  or,  what  seems  to  me  prefer- 
able,  it  was  a  violent  commencement^  and  thou  shatt  see  an 
oasweraHe  sequel.  Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet  uses  sequestration  for  se^l.  He 
wgb^  CODckide  that  it  was  immediately  derived  ^om 
^fpi0r*  &equ£strationy  however,  may  mean  no  more 
tlian  s^idKration,  So,  ii;i  this  play—'*  a  sequester  from 
iibeity/'  Steevens. 

€^,  r-itf  lus^tms  as  locusts — "]  Whether  you  under* 
stand  by  tliis  the  insert  or  the  fruit,  it  cannot  be 
given  as  an  instance  of  a  delicious  morsel,  notwith- 
standing the  exag^rations  of  lying  travellers.  The 
true  reading  is  loAocksy  a  very  pleasant  confe<%on  in- 
iToduoed  into  medicine  by  the  Arabian  {^ysicians; 
and  so  very  fitly  opposed  both  to  the  bitterness  and 
use  of  coloquifidda.  War8UR,ton« 

The  censure  of  the  lear^ied  Bishop  upon  travellers 
is  here  certainly  misplaced ;  nor  is  he  more  fortunate 
in  his  proposed  emendation. .  That  viscous  substance 
wiiich  tli£  pod  oH  the  locust  containS|  is,  perhaps,  of 

all 
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all  others  the  most  luscious'.  From  its  likeness  to 
honey,  in  consistency  and  flavour,  the  locust  is  called 
the  honey 'tret  also.  Its  seeds,  enclosed  in  a  long  pod, 
lie  bedded  in  the  juice.  Henlbt. 

687.  -rbitter  as  coloquintida,']  The  old  quarto 
reads — as  acerb  as  coloquintida.  Stbbvbns* 

.  694 .  — betwixt  an  erring  Barbarian^-^^  We  should 
read  errant  \  that  is,  a  vagabond,  one  who  has  no 
house  nor  country.  Warbubtoh, 

.  Hanmer  reads,  arrant.    Erring  is  as  well  as  either. 

JOMNSOM. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Th*  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
««  To  his  confine.*'  Stbbvbhs. 

An  erring  Barbarian ;  perhaps  meaning  a  rooer  from 
Barbary.  He  had  before  said,  **  You'll  have  your 
daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse. '*  M A  lon  B« 
.  The  word  erring  is  sufficiently  explained  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  where  Roderigo 
tells  Brabantio  that  his  daughter  was 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune. 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Erring  is  the  same  as  erraticus  in  Latin. 
The  word  erring  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  some 
of  Orlando's  verses  in  As  You  Like  It : 

^  **  Tongues  Til  hang  on  ev'ry  tree, 
<*  That  shall  civil  sayings  shew ; 
**  Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
**  Runs  \\^  erring  pilgrimage." 

MONCK  MAtOV. 

700. 
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700.    ■— i^/  depend  in  the  issue  ^]    Tliese  words  are 
wanting  in  the  first  quaita.  Ste evens. 

705.    -'«mjun£live.'\    Tlw  first  quarto  reads,  cw«- 
m^ottccUwe,  Steevens. 

715.    Wh^sayy9M^^    This  speech  is  omkted  in 
tibefQiio«  Steevens. 

71 7«    lam  cia^g'd.'}  This  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

Steevsns. 
.  fid.  Ga  te  I  faretoel :  pui  vumey  enough  in  your  purse  ^1 
The  folio  omits  this  line.  Steevbns. 

.  789.    — to  plume  up^  &c.  j    The  fi^t  quarto  reads 
TTfto  miUte  w^y  &C  SteevENS. 

735.     The  Moor  is  tf  a  free  and  open  naturej]   The 
fir^  quarto  readsy 

The  Moor,  a  free  and  open  nature  too, 
Thatthsfiks,  (bc^  Steevevs, 


a  lU  111  Jl  a  i  i. 


4CT  II. 

Um  B.  ^-WhEW.  mountains  melt  on  them,1  '^^^  ^ 
lolio.    The  quarto  reads* 

^^ .— pivhen  fJie  huge  mountain  milts*** 
This  latter  readiog  might  be  countenanced  by  the 
feliowiag   passage    '^  ^9    Second   Part  of  Kin^g 
^mrylV. 

« ^the 
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«  the  continent, 

*'  Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
**  Into  the  sea."-  Stbbvbns. 

The  quarto  is  surely  the  better  reading  j  it  conveys 
a  more  natural  image,  more  poetically  expressed. 
Every  man  who  has  been  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  or  in  any  very  high  sea,  must  know  that 
the  vast  billows  seem  to  melt  away  from  the  ship,  not 
on  it.  MoNCK  Mason. 

1 1 .  — the  foaming  shore,  ]  The  elder  quarto  reads 
— banning  shore,  v/hich  offers  the  bolder  image ;  -t.  «• 
the  shore  that  execrates  the  ravage  of  the  waves.  So^ 
in  King  Henry  VL  P.  I.  ^ 

*<  Fell,  banning  hag,  enchantress  hold  thy  tongue,"  . 

Stbevens. 
15.     And  quench  the  guards  of  tAe  ever-Axed  paie :"} 
Alluding  to  the  star  ArBophylax.  Johnson. 

The  elder  quarto  reads — tvcr-fir^d  pole. 

Stbevens* 
fi/.     The  ship  is  here  put  in^  • 

A  Veronese  :  Michael  Cassiof  &c.]  The  author 
of  Tie  Revisal  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  intended  to 
inform  us,  that  Othello's  lieutenant,  Cassio,  was  of 
Verona,  an  inland  city  of  the  Venetian  state;  ai|d 
^ds,  that  the  editors  have  not  been  pleased  to  say 
what  kind  of  ship  is  here  denoted  by  a  Veronessa.  By 
a  Feronessa  or  Veronesi  (for  the  Italian  pronunciatioa 
must  be  retained,  otherwise  the  measure  will  be  de- 
fective} a  ship  of  Verona  is  denoted ;  ^  we  say  to 
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this  day  of  ships  in  the  rivery  such  a  one  is  a  Dutch- 
ftUtrtj  SL  Jamaica'^man,  &c.  Stebvens. 

VerMessay  a  ship  of  Verona.    But  the  true  reading 
is  Venmae,  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

•—•The  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veron€si> 
It  was  common  to  introduce  Italian  wordsi  and  in 
their  proper  pronunciation  \hen  familiar.    See  Spenser 
in  the  Faerie  Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  xiii.  lo. 

"  Widi  sleeves  dependent  Albanesi  wiseJ*^ 
The  poet  had  not  a  ship  in  his  thoughts. — ^He  intend- 
ed to  inform  us,  that  Othello's  lieutenant,  Cassio, 
was  of  Verona,    We  should  certainly  read, 

"  The  ship  is  here  put  in. 

"  A  Veronese,  Michael  Cassio^  (&c.) 

**  Is  come  on  shore."— 
This  regulation  of  the  lines  is  ingenious.  But  I  agree 
with  Hanmer,  and  I  think  it  appears  from  many  parts 
of  the  play,  that  Cassio  was  a  Florentine.  In  this 
speech,  the  third  gentianany  who  brings  tlie  news  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  returns  his  tale,  and 
relates  the  circumstances  more  distindtly.  In  hisjar- 
mer  speech  he  says,  '^  A  nohU  ship  of  Venice  saw  the 
distress  of  the  Turks."  And  here  lie  adds,  "  The 
very  ship  is  just  now  put  into  our  port,  and  she  is  a 
Veronese V  That  is,  a  ship  fitted  out  or  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Verona,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  state. 

Wartok. 

I  believe  we  are  all  wrong.     Verona  is  an  inland 

city.    Every  inconsistency  may,  however,  be  avoid- 
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ed,  if  we  rtaMl  7ii«  Veroncssa,  i,  «*  the  n«u  of  fbt 
ship  is  the  Fercnessa.  Verona,  however,  might  be 
obliged  to  furmsh  ships  towards  ^  gcncnd  defence 
of  Italy.  STMViMf. 

The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Stcevciw  is  acute, 
but  Shakspere*s  acquaintance  with  the  topography  of 
Italy  (as  appears  from  the  Tempest)  Was  very  iiBpef<i 
feft.  Had  any  one  objected  to  him  against  the  read* 
ing  in  the  text,  that  Verona  wais  not  a  maritime  dty^ 
he  wouW .  probably  have  replied,  as  did  Cotporai 
Trim,  in  rcspca  to  Bohemia— <«  but  it  mig^  hsfvt 
happened  otherwise,  if  it  had  pleased  God.*' 

HEfVLfit. 

42.    Even  till  we  mdke  the  main,  &c.]    This  fine  and 

half  is  wanting  in  the  eldest  quarto.  St Ek  yen  s. 

47.    —warlike  m&,]    Thus  the  folio.    The  first 

Quarto  reads— tudrM^  isle.  Stsbvens. 

52.     His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered. 

Therefore  my  hopes,  ndt  surfeited  to  deatkf 
Stand  in  bold  cure,]  I  do  ndt  understand  thesd 
lines.  I  kiiow  not  how  hope  can  be  surfeited  to  deatAp 
riiat  is,  can  be  increased,  till  it  is  destroyed ;  nor  what  it 
b  to  stand  in  bold  cure  j  or  Why  hope  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disease.  In  the  copies  there  is  no  varia« 
tion.    Shall  we  read, 

Therefore  my  fears,  not  surfdttd  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure  f 
This  is  better,  but  it  is  not  ^ell.    Shall  we  strike  a 
bolder  stroke^  and  read  thai : 

Thcrififn 


Therefore  thy  hop'esi  Hot  forfeited  to  Aati, 
Stand  bold,  nOt  sure.  JoHNSOlT, 

^iTurefore  ihy  hopes  liot  surfeited  to  deaths 
Stand  ih  bold  cure,']  Presumptuous  hopes,  which 
have  no  foundation  in  probability,  may  be  said  to 
surfeit  themselres  to  death,  or  forward  their  own 
dissolution.  To  stand  in  bold  cure^  h  to  erefl  them* 
selves  in  confidence  of  being  fulfilled.  A  parallel  ex- 
pression occurs  in  K.  Lear^  a6l  iii. 

"  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken 

senses, 
«'  Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow^ 
«  Stand  in  katd  cure." 
Again, 

•  —his  life,  v^ith  thine,  &c. 
Stand  in  assured  loss. 
In  bold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cured. 

Steevkns. 
A  Surfeit  being  a  sickness  Jlrising  from  an  excessive 
over-charge  of  the  stomach,  the  author,  with  his 
usual  licence,  uses  it  for  any  species  of  excess  — The 
meaning,  I  think,  is — T\eTeJbre  my  hopcs^  not  being 
destroyed  by  their  own  excess,  but  being  reasonable  and 
moderate,  art  lihe  to  befulfilled* 
Or  rather, 

— Therefore  my  hopes  0/  his  safety,  which  indeed  are 
fmnt  and  wedk,  b^t  not  entirely  destroyed  by  excess  of  de* 
spon'dency,  ikay  chance  to  Be  fulfilled. 

The  word  surfeit  having  occurred  to  Shakspere,  led 
him  to  conliid^r  ^uch  a  hbpb  as  Cassio  enter cained  (not 

E  a  sanguine, 
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a  sanguine,  but  a  faint  and  languid,  hope — **  sicklied 
o'er  xuith  the  pale  cast  cf  thought*') ^  as  a  disease,  and  to 
talk  of  its  cure,  A  passage  in  Twelfth  Night,  &c. 
where  a » similar  phraseology  is  used,  may  serve  to 
strengthen  this  interpretation,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  shews  that  there  is  here  no  corruption  in  the  text : 
**  Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that  surfeiting, 
"  The  appetite  may  sickeUf  and  so  die.** 

Maloke. 

I  believe  that  Solomon,  upon  this  occasion,  will  be 

found  the  best  interpreter. — **  Hope  deferred  tnaheth  the 

heart  sickS  Henley, 

53'    Q/v^  expert  and  approved  allowance  ;]  I  read. 

Very  expert,  and  of  approved  allowance.  Johnson.  - 
Expert  and  approved  allowance  is  put  for  allowed  and 
approved  expertness.     This  mode  of  expression  is  not 
unfrequentin  Shakspere.  Steevens* 

70.     And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation. 

Does  bear  all  excellency ]   Such  is  the  read^ 

ing  of  the  quartos ;  for  which  the  folio  has  this : 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Do's  tyre  the  ingeniuer. 
Which  I  explain  thus, 

Does  tire  the  ingenious  verse. 
This  is  the  best  reading,  and  that  which  the  author 
substituted  in  his  revisal.  Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  so  flat  and  unpoetical, 
when  compared  with  that  sense  which  seems  meant  to 
have  been  given  in  the  folio,  that  I  heartily  wish  some 
emendation  could  be  hit  on,  which  might  entitle  it  to 

a  place 
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a  place  in  the  text.  I  believe  the  word  tire  was  not 
introduced  to  signify — to  fatigue,  but  to  attire,  to  dress. 
The  verb  to  attire,  is  often  so  abbreviated. 

The  essential  vesture  of  creation  tempts  me  to  believe 
it  was  so  used  on  the  present  occasion.  I  would  read 
something  like  this : 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
i.  e.  invests  her  artjess  virtue  in  the  fairest  form  of 
earthly  substance.  See  Merchant  of  Venice,  a6l  v. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  word  inge-* 
tier  did  not  anciently  signify  011^  who  manages  the  engines 
or  artillery  of  an  army,  but  any  ingenious  person,  any 
master  of  liberal  science. 

So,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus,  aft  i.  sc,  1 . 
'*  No,  Silius,  we  are  no  good  ingeners, 
«  We  want  the  fine  arts,"  &c. 
Ingener,  therefore,  may  be  the  true  reading  of  thit 
passage :  and  a  similar  thought  occurs  in  the  Tempest, 
a6l  iv.  sc.  1. 

"  For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
"  And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 
In  the  argument  of  Sejanus,  Jonson  likewise  says,* 
that  his  hero  **  worketh  with  all  his  ingene,**  appa- 
rently from  the  Latin  ingenium*  Steevens. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote  : 

Does  tire  the  ingene  ever. 
This  is  very  near  the  word  exhibited  by  the  folio. 

Malone. 
.   Eij  The 
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The  reading  of  the  fblioi  though  iocorre^y  spelled, 
appears  to  have  beeoi 

Does  tire  the  niginetr\ 
whidi  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  proposed  amend- 
^ents ;  an4  the  meaning  of  the  pass^e  would  then 
be,  <<  One  whose  real  perfe6lions  were  so  excelleat, 
that  to  blazon  tliem  would  exceed  the  abilities  of  tlie 
ablest  masters." 

The  sense  attributed  to  the  word  tire^  according  to 
this  readingi  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
poetry.  The  obje^ion  to  the  reading  of  ingaur^  is, 
that  although  we  find  the  words  inginty  inginer^  aa4 
inginoui  in  Jonson,  they  are  not  the  language  of  Shak- 
spere ;  and  I  believe,  indeed,  that  Jonsoa  is  singular 
in  the  use  of  them*  Mqncx  Mason.' 

Does  tire  the  inginieur,}  Whoever  shall  reje6t 
uncommon  expressions  in  the  writings  of  Shakspere, 
because  they  dilfer  either  from  the  exa6l  rules  of 
orthography,  or  from  the  unsettled  mode  of  speU 
ling  them  by  other  writers,  will  be  found  to  deprive 
him  no  less  of  his  beauties,  than  that  ornithologist 
would  the  peacock,  who  should  cut  out  every  eye 
of  his  train  because  it  was  either  not  circular,  or 
else  varied  from  some  imaginary  standard, — Ing€» 
nieur  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  import  with  ingener  or 
zngeneeTf  though  perhaps  differently  written  by  Shak- 
spere  in  reference  to  ingenious^  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  tngeneer,  which  he  has  elsewhere  used  in  a 
milUary  sense.  Mr.  M.  Mason's  obje^lion,  that  it 
is  not  the  language  of  Sha^spere,  is  more  than 

begging 
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begging  the  question;   and  to  affirm  that  Jonson  is 
singular  in  the  use  of  ingine,   inginery   and  inginous^ 
is  as  little  to  the  purpose.    For  we  not  only  have 
those  expressions  in  other  writers,  but  others  from 
the  same  root,  as  ingeruy  engene,  &c.   in  Holinshed^ 
and  Sir  T.  Moore  ;  and  Daniel  uses  ingeniaU  i 
Tir  adulterate  beauty  of  a  falsed  cheek 
Did  Nature  (for  this  good)  ingeniate^ 
To  shew  in  thee  the,  glory  of  Her  best: 

Henley.' 
76.  Traitors  ensteep*d^-^^']  Thus  the  folio  and  one 
of  the  quartos.  The  first  copy  reads— «ij«r/tf</,  of 
which  every  reader  may  make  what  he  pleases.  Per- 
haps enscerped  was  an  old  English  word  borrowed  from 
the  French  escarpe^  which  Shakspere,  not  finding  con- 
gruous to  the  image  of  clogging  the'keel,  afterwards 
changed.  Stesvens. 

The  guttered  rocks^  Sec. 

Traitors  ensteep*d  tociog  the  guiltless keelf}  A  simi- 
lar idea  occurs  in  one  of  Gay's  ballads : 
How  can  they  say  that  Nature 
Has  nothing  made  in  vaint 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 
Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
No  eyes  those  rocks  discover. 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  th^  wandering  lover. 
And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 
Mr.  Steevens's  difficulty  respecting  ensteep^d,  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  removed,  if  he  had  but  recoUeft- 

£  i  i  j  ed 
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ed  the  passage  of  the  fpurth  a^,  where  Othello  alludes 
tp  the  fate  of  T^alus. 
Had  it  |deaft*d  Heaven 
To  try  me  with  .affli6Uoii  j  had  he  rain*d 
All  kind  pf  sores,  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  Uie  yery  lips.  — 

Henley. 
'j'j,     TempesU  tkemsdves^  kigk  s:as,  and  howling  vdnds^ 
As  haviog  s£VSE  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Tkeir  mortal  natures^  letting  go  sa/dy  by 
'Tie  piviNB  Desdaama.']    How  much  is  this 
in  the  spirit  of  Lucre^us,  when  he  thus  apostrophises 
VcuMs : 

fe,  J}eat  UfugiMnt  veati^  tc  nubila  axU, 
4dvejU9mqu/t  tu^m  i  . 


4ibi  riient  aqufira  pontic 


Placatupi^ue  nitet  diffitso  lumine  calutn i     H^  N  L£  r* 
S7.     Make  lovers  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arTrts,^ 
,Thus  the  fplio.    The  qviarto  with  Jess  animation : 
And  swiftly  cot^e  to  De^4emona*s  arms. 

Stbevens. 

89.    And  bring  aH  Cyprus  comfort  /]  This  passage  is 

only  found  in  the  quartos.  Steetens. 

105.    See  for  tkt  fum-]     The  fir^  quarto  reads,  5^ 

speaks  this  voice,   .  Steivens* 

114.    In  faiths  toowtih\\    Thus  the  folio.    The 

first  quarto  tlms : 

I  know  too  much  \ 

\  find  it,  l^for  whent  (cc-  Stesvens. 

ij^a*    Saiuti  in  your  injuries,  Scq]   When  you  have 

a  mind 
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a  mind  to  do  injuries,  you  put  on  an  air.  of  san6lity. 

JOHNSOfiT. 

1 24.  Of  fie  upon  t&ee,  slanderer  /]  This  short  speech 
isy  in  the  quarto,  unappropriated  i  and  may  as  well 
belong  to  jEmilia  as  to  Desdcmona,  St££ven$< 

131.    — critica/.]  That  is,  censorious,       Johnsok. 

145.    — ier  Slackness  Gt.]  The  first  qviarto  reads  Ait. 

Steevens. 

148.  She  never  yet  was  foolishi  Sec,"]  The  lawmajces 
the  power  of  cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  » 
natural 'j  therefore,  since  the  foclishest  woman,  if 
pretty f  may  have  a  child,  no  pretty  woman  is  ever 

foolish.  J&HNSON. 

136.  But  tokat praise  cQuldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed?']  The  hint  for  this  que&tion,  and  the 
metrical  reply  of  lago  is  taken  from  a  strange  psto- 
phlet,  called  Ckoicey  CAance,  and  Change^  or  Conceit^  lif 
their  Colours f  1606;  when  after  Tidero  has  described 
many  ridiculous  characters  in  verse,  Amofih  asks  him, 
<«  But,  I  pray  thee,  didst  thou  write  none  in  com- 
mendation of  some  worthy  creature ?"  liidero  Aen 
proceeds  like  lago  to  repeat  more  verses. 

Steevens. 
1  j8. '         put  on  the  vouch.]    To  put  on  is  to  pro** 
vo&e,  to  incite.     So  in  Macbeth  : 
ti  .the  powers  above 

**  Put  on  their  instruments.'*  StebyBNS. 

167.     To  change  the  cod's  head^^  the  salmon's  tail ;  ] 
i  <.  to  exchange  a  delicacy  for  coarser  fare. 

^Tsivixrs, 
169. 
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t&g,  Sft  suitors  following^  and  not  look  behind  \  ]  The 
first  quarto  omits  this  line.  St  E  E  v  en s« 

172.  To  suckle  fools^  and  ckronicU  small  beer.']  After 
enumerating  the  perfeflions  of  a  woman,  lago  adds, 
that  if  ever  there  was  such  a  one  as  he  had  been  de- 
scribing, she  was  at  the  best,  of  no  other  use,  than  to 
stickle  ckildreny  and  keep  the  accounts  of  a  household.  The 
expressions  to  suckle  foolsy  and  chronicle  small  leer^  are 
only  instances  of  the  want  of  natural  afre6lion,  and 
the  predominance  of  a  critical  censoriousness  in  lago, 
which  ^t  allows  himself  to  be  possessed  of,  where  he 
says,  0!  I  am  nothings  if  not  critical.  Steevens. 

173.  .^profane — ]•  Gross  of  language,  of  expres- 
sion broad  and  bnital.  So  Bra,bantio,  in  the  first  a6l, 
calls  lago ^r£/fl«f  wretch.  Johnson. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  describing  the  charaflers  in  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour y  styles  Carlo  BufFone,  a  pub- 
lick,  scurrilous,  and  profane  jester.  Ste evens. 

J  76.    r— liberal  counsellor  ?]  Liberal  for  licentious. 

Warburton. 

How  say  you^  Cassio,  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  libe^ 
ral  counsellor  ?]  But  in  what  respect  was  lagoa  com- 
sellor?  He  caps  sentences,  indeed:  but  they  are  not 
by  way  of  advice^  but  description  :  what  he  says,  is, 
refle6lions  on  charafler  and  conduce  in  life,  For  this 
reason,  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  our  author  wrote 
censurer,  '  T  H  BO  B  A  LD, 

Counsellor  seems  to  mean,  not  so  much  a  man  that 
gives  counsel^  as  one  that  discourses  fearlesly  and 
voKibly.    A  talker.  Johnson. 

CounsellQT 

3 
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CounseUoT  is  here  used  in  the  common  acceptation. 
Desdemona  refers  to  the  answers  she  had  received 
from  lagOy  and  particularly  her  last.  Henlet^ 

i8e«    — /  ttiill  gyve  thee — ]  i,  r.  catchy  shackle. 

PofE. 

The  first  quarto  readsj  *^  I  will  catch  you  in  your 
own  antrtesies'^^'  the  second  quarto,  ''  I  will  catch  you 
in  your  own  courtship.*'   The  folio  as  it  is  in  the  text. 

Stbevbns* 

x86.  Tc play  the  sir  in,^  That  is^to  shew  your 
good  breeding  apd  gsdlantry.  Hen  ley* 

1 87.  — wdl  kisi^d  and  t^ceUeni  courtesy ; — ]  This  I 
think  should  be  printed,  well  hissed  I  an  excellent  cour^ 
usy  I  Spdcen  when  Cassio  kisses  his  hand,  and  Des. 
demona  courtesies.  ,      Johnson* 

The  old  quarto  confirms  Dr.  Johnson's  emendation. 

Stxeyevs* 

198.    -^£^l/l»ne5J,]  The  folio  reads  £0^^. 

Ma  LONE. 

«02.    — — If  it  men  now  to  die^ 

^Tofere  now  to  be  most  happy, "[    So  Cherea^  in 
Tie  Eunuch  of  Terence^  a6l  iii.  sc.  5« 

<*  Proh,  Jupiterl 
it  i^mxc  tempus  profe^o  est,  cum  perpeti  me  pos« 

sum  interfeciy 
<<  Ne  vita  aliqua  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  segritu* 
dine."  Melons. 

SI 3.    AttdthiSf  and  this,  Scc»  Kissing  her,]    Sq,  ia 
Msulovt'^Lua^s  Domniou: 

« I  pr'ythcc 
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**  I  pr'ythee  chide  if  I  have  done  amiss, 

*«  But  let  ray  punishment  be  this — and  this,^* 

**  [Kissing  the  Moor,  '* 
Malone. 
Marlow's  play  was  written  before  that  of  Shakspere, 
who  might  possibly  have  adled  in  it.    '      St E evens. 
219,     NewSf  Jriinds^']    The  modem  editors  read 
(after  Mr.  Rowe)   NeWf  friends^     I  would  observe 
once  for  ally  that  (in  numberless  instances  in   this 
play,  as  well  as  in  others)  where  my  predecessors  had 
silently  and  without  reason  made  alterations,  I  have 
.  as  silently  restored  the  old  readings,  S'te evens. 

£23.    I  prattle  out  of  fashion. — ]     Out  of  method, 
without  any  settled  order  of  discourse.        Johnson. 
226.    -^the  master-^}  The  pilot  of  the  ship. 

.Johnson. 
234.    — Mtf  court  of  guard — ]   1.  e,  the  place  where 
the  guard  musters .  Steevens. 

238.     Lay  thy  finger  thus — ]  On  thy  mOuth,  to  stop 
it  while  thou  art  listening  to  a  wiser  man.  Johnson. 
241.     And  will  she  love  him  still  for  prating  ?J    The 
folio  reads —  Xo  ^ove  him  still  for  prating,    Steevens. 
244,     When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  aS  of  sporty 
there  should  be,  a  game  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a 
fresh  appetite ;  loveliness  in  favour ,  sympathy  in  years, 
TnannerSf  and  beauties ; — ]  This,  it  is  trvie,  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  generality  of  the  copies :  but,  methinks, 
it  is  a  very  peculiar  experiment,  when  the  blood  and 
spirits  are  dulled  and  exhausted  with  sport,  to  raise 
^uid  recrpit  them  by  sport :  for  sport  and  game  are  but 
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two  words  for  the  same  thing.  I  have  retrieved  the 
pointing  and  reading  of  the  elder  quarto,  which  cer- 
tainly gives  us  the  poet's  sense ;  that  when  the  blood 
is  dulled  with  the  exercise  of  pleasure,  there  should 
be  proper  incentives  on  each  side  to  raise  it  again,  as 
the  charms  of  beauty,  equality  of  years,  and  agree- 
ment of  manners  and  disposition  ^  which  are  wanting 
in  Othello  to  rekindle  Desdemona's  passion. 

Theobald. 

345.  — again  to  inflame  tV,]  Thus  the  quarto  1622. 
It  is  the  folio  reads — a  game,  S  t  E  E  v  E  N  s •> 

265.  — green  minds — ]  Minds  unripe,  minds  not 
yet  fully  formed.  Johnson. 

26g,    — condition,'}  Qualities,  disposition  of  mind. 

Johnson^ 

276.  —-an  index  and  obscure  prologue^  &c.]  That 
Indexes  were  formerly  preJixed*to  books,  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ma  lone. 

287.  — tainting — ]  Throwing  a  slur  upon  his  dis- 
cipline. Johnson* 

288.  —o^^r  course — ]  The  first  quarto  reads, 
cause.  St£Svens>, 

291*  '-sudden  in  choler ; — 1  Sudden,  is  precipitately 
violent.  Johnson* 

S95.  — whose  qualification  shall  come,  Sec.']  WlK}se 
resentment  shall  not  be  so  qualified  or  tempered,  as  to 
be  well  tasted,  as  not  to  retain  some  bitterness.  The 
phrase  is  harsh,  at  least  to  our  ears.  Johnson. 

Perhaps  qualification  means  fitness  to  preurve  good 
prder,  or  the  regularity  of  military  discipline, 

Stekvens. 
81 7. 
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-  »gi7,    -,^like  a  poisowms  mineral — ]    This  is  phikK 
SDphical.    Mineral  poisons  kill  by  corrosion. 

Johnson. 
•  3J^9-  ^Ttii  T  am  even  with  kim,]  Thus  the  quarto^ 
1622  j  the  first  folio  reads : 

'TSl  I  am  even'd  with  him, 
i  e,  *TiU  I  am  on  a  level  wife  him  hy  retaliation. 

SrEEVENS. 

523.    If  this  poor  tnsh  o/Fenice,  wAhot/ trace 

/br  ^j  quick  huntings  stand  the  puiting  oni\ 
I>r.  Warbiirton,  with  his  usual  happy  sagacity,  turn- 
ed the  old  reading  trash  into  brach.     But  it  seems  to 
me^  that  trash  belongs  to  another  part  of  the  line,  and 
tliat  we  should  read  trash  for  trace.    The  old  quartos 
(in  the  same  part  of  the  line)  read  crush^  signifying 
indeed  the  same  as  trash,  but  plainly  corrupted  from 
it;    To  trash  a  hourid  is  a  term  of  hunting  still  used  in 
the  North,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon  in  other  parts 
of  England.     It  is,  to  correft,    to  rate.     Crush  was 
never  the  technical  expression  on  this  occasion ;  and 
only  found  a  place  here  as  a  more  familiar  word  with 
t$e  Printers.     The  sense  is,  "  If  this  hound  Rode- 
r?gp>  whom  I  rate  for  quick  hunting,  for  ovcr-running 
the^ scent,  will  but  J/^z»^  the /^u/^in^  o«,  will  but  have 
patience  to  be  fairiy  and  properly  put  upon  the  scent, 
i6C.\*    This  very  hunting  term  to  trashy  is  metaphori- 
cally applied  by  our  jnithor  in  f^e  Temp'.sty  a£l  i.  so.  2* 
"  Being  once  perfcfted  liow  to  grant  suits, 
<*  How  to  deny  tliem,  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
•*  To  iraih  for  ovcrt^pphir. 
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To  trash  for  overtopping^  i.  e.  "  What  suitors  to  check 
for  their  too  great  forwardness."  Here  another  phrase 
of  the  field  is  joined  with  to  trash.  To  overtop  is  when 
a,  hound  gives  his  tongue  above  the  rest,  too  loudly  or 
too  readily ;  for  which  he  ought  to  be  trash*d  or  rated. 
Topper ^  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  commoa 
name  for  a  hound.  Shakspere  is  fond  of  allusions  to 
hunting,  and.  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its 
language.  This  explication  of  trash  illustrates  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
lyhich  has  been  hitherto  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  where  the  use  of  the  word  equally  reflets 
light  on  our  author.     A^  i.  sc.  !• 

«  Car.  I  fled  too, 
._  *<  But  not  so  fast :  your  jewel  had  been  lost  then, 

**  Young //<fa^o  there ;  ht  trashed  me,^* 
Here  Bonduca  and  Nennius  are  accusing  Caratach  of 
iTunning  away  from  the  Romans*  Caratach  answers, 
V  It  is  very  true,  Nennius,  that  I  fled  from  the  Ro- 
mans.-:—But  recolle6t,  I  did  not  run  so  fast  as  you  pre- 
tend :  I  soon  stood  still  to  defend  your  fayourite  youth 
Hengo: — He  stopped  my Jlightf  and  I  saved  his  life.*' 
Xn  this  passage,  where  trash  properly  signifies  chec^, 
the  commentators  substitute  trace  :  a  corre^ion,  which 
entirely  destroys  the  force  of  the  context,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  reply.  Warton- 

To  trash  likewise  signifies  to  foUoiw.  So,  in  tlie 
jPuTttafif  1605  •  "  A  guarded  lackey  to  run  before  it, 
and  py*d  liveries  to  come  trashing  after  it."  The 
ripp^titioQ  of  the  w:ord  trash  is  much  in  Shakspere*s 

F  manner. 


^ 
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inanneri  though  in  his  worst.    In  a  subsequent  scene^ 
lago  calls  B tanca— /rojA.  Stbbvens* 

32^.  PU  have  our  Michael  Canio  en  the  kip  1"^  A 
phrase  from  the  art  of  wrestling.  Joh  n s o n#- 

326.  Rank  garb^  I  believe,  means,  grossly^  i.  e< 
toitkout  mincing  tke  matter.  So/  in  Marston's  Dutch 
Courtezan  f  1604: 

**  Whither,  in  the  rank  name  of  madness,  whither  ?" 

St^evens- 

332.  Knatery^s  plain  face  is  never  seen-^l  An  ho- 
nest man  a6ls  upon  a  plan,  and  forecasts  his  designs ; 
but  a  knave  depends  upon  temporary  and  local  c^por- 
tunities,  and  never  knows  his  own  purpose,  but  at  the 
time  of  execution.  Johnsok. 

335.  —mere  perdition-^']  Mere  in  this  place  sigta* 
fies  entire*    See  Henry  VIU,  aft  iii.  line  59B,  &c. 

Steeyeks^ 

338,  — his  addiction]  The  first  quarto  reads,  hi» 
mind.  Steevens« 

359.  ^«r^«ifrfl/cast  us — ]  ThsXis^  appmnted  U9 
to  our  stations.  To  cast  tke  play,  is,  in  the  style  of  the 
tlieatres,  to  assign  to  every  aftor  liis  proper  part. 

Johnson* 

Perhaps  cast  us,  onVy  means  dismissed  us,  or  got  rid 
ef  our  company.  So^  in  one  of  the  following  scenes, 
•*  You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood ;"  i.e.  turn'd  out 
of  your  office  in  his  anger  \  and  in  the  first  scene  it 
means  to  dismiss*  Ste£VBNs« 

3^0.  — an  alarum — ]  The  voice  may  sound  an 
mlarum  more  properly  than  the  eye  can  sound  a  parley^ 

JOHNSOtr. 

The 
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The  eye  is  dffen  said  to  speaA,  Tlras  we  frequently 
hear  of  the  language  of  the  eye.  Surely  that  which 
can  talk  may,  without  a(ny  violent  stretch  of  the  figure, 
be  allowed  to  sound  a  parley.  The  folio  reads  parl^ 
to  provocation.  Remarks. 

370,  — «  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ?— ]  The  quartos 
read — Uis  an  alarm  to  love.  Steevens, 

384.     -^craftily  qualified^^}  Slily  milted  With  Water. 

Johnson. 
399.     Tkree  lads  of  CypTus,'\    The  folio  reads — 
'Three  else  of  Oj^prus.  Ste e v ens* 

401,     Tke  very  elements — ]    As  quarrelsome  as  the 
\    discordia  semina  rerun  \  as  quick  in  opposition  as  fire 
and  water.  Johnson. 

406.  Jf  consequence  do  ^t  approve  my  dream,  "l  Every 
scheme  subsisting  only  in  the  imagination  may  be 
termed  ^  dream,  Johnson. 

408.    — given  me  a  rouse,  &c.]     A  rouse  appears 
to  be  a  quantity  of  liquor  rather  too  large. 
So  in  Hamlet,  and  in  Tke  Cknitian  turned  Turk,  1612: 

<« our  friends  may  tell 

«  We  drank  a  rouse  to  them."  Steeven*. 

416.  A  life's  but  a  span  y\  Thus  the  quarto.  The 
fc^io  itads : 

«<  Ok,  man*s  life's  but  a  sjmn.'*  Stesvsns* 

424.    — so  exquisite-^'}  The  quarto  reads,  so  expert, 

Steevens. 

434.    King  Stephen,  &c.]    These  staiteas  are  taken 

from  an  old  song,  which  the  reader  will  find  recover* 

cd  »nd  preserved  in  a  curioiis  work,  entitled,  Rdicks 

Fij  0/ 
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cf  Ancient  Poetry,  consisting  of  old  heroick  ballads, 
songs,  Sec.  3  vols.  ismo.  Johnson. 

So,  in  Greene's  Quipjbr  an  Upstart  Courtier:  **  King 
Stephen  wore  a  pair  of  cloth  breeches  of  a  noble  a  pair, 
and  thought  them  passing  costly. **  St  e  e  v  e ns. 

437.    — lown*y  Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretch. 

Johnson. 

476.  He^U  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set^l  If  he 
have  no  drink,  hcUl  keep  awake  while  the  clock 
strikes  two  rounds,  or  four-and-twerity  hours. 

Chaucer  uses  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  than 
one. 

**  Well  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 

**  Than  is  a  clock  or  abbey  horologe.^*  Johnson* 

487.  — ingraft  injifmity :]  An  infirmity  rooted, 
settled  in  his  constitution.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson*s  explanation  seems  to  fall  short  of  tlte 
poet's  meaning.  The  qualities  of  a  tree  are  so  chang- 
ed by  grafting,  that  its  fruit  loses  the  properties  gf 
the  original  stock,  and  assumes  those  of  the  graft-  in 
their  stead.  Conformably  to  this  idea,  is  the  assertion 
of  Hamlet  concerning  the  same  vice  in  his  country <> 

men : 

**  They  clcpe  us  drunkards,  &c."        Hen  let. 
496.    '■^into  a  twiggen  bottle*]     A  twiggen  bottle  is 
a  vncker'd  dottle  i  and  so  the  quarto  reads. 

Steevens. 

^1^09.    — Diablo — ]  I  meet  with  this  exclamation  in 

Marlow*8  King  Edward  IL   16&8 :    ^^  Diablo  F  what 

passions  call  you  these  V\  St Bsjr  en>. 

5i3t 
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5 1 3.  — lam  hurt  to  deat&^he  dies.  ]  Montano  thinks 
he  is  mortally  wounded,  yet  by  these  words  he  seems 
determined  to  continue  the  duel,  and  to  kill  his  anta* 
gonist  Cassio.  So  when  Roderigo  runs  at  Cassioy  in  the 
^thaft,  he  says — "  Villain,  thou  dy*st.*»     Tollet. 

He  diesy  L  e.  he  shall  die.  He  may  be  supposed  to 
^ay  this  as  he  is  ofiering  to  renew  the  fight. 

Stbeveks^ 
.    The  first  quarto  reads— 

'Zounds,  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  to  death. 
And  adds  in  the  margin — he  faints.  This  shews  that 
the  words — ht  dies-^were  at  first  ignorantiy  inserted 
by  the  editors  of  the  folio  (where  alone  they  are  found) 
who  were  misled  by  Cassio's  saying  that  he  was  "  hurt 
.to  death;'*  and  afterwards  thinking  it  necessary  to 
omit  the  oath  that  originally  stood  in  this  line,  tliey 
'  absurdly  supplied  its  place,  by  introducing  tliis  im- 
proper marginal  direction  into  the  text.        Ma  lone. 

5t6.  — all  sense  of  place  and  duty  t]  So  Hanmer, 
The  rest, 

all  place  of  sense  and  duty  ?  Johnson. 

522.  — to  carve  forth  Ais  own  rage,]  So  the  quarto. 
The  reading  of  the  folio'-jor  hia  own  rage,  is  perhaps 
*l>€tter.  Ma  lone. 

^24,     4t  frights  the  isle 

From  her  propriety.]— From  her  regular  and 
proper  state.  Johnson. 

529,    In  quarter-'^l   In  th^ir  quarters  ;    at  their  ' 
lodging,  ,  -     Johnson. 

Rather  at  peace^  quiet.    They  had  been  on  that  very 

F  i  i  j  spot 
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spot  (the  court  or  platform,  it  is  presumed,  before 
the  castle)  ever  since  Othello  left  them,  which  caii 
scarcely  be  called  being  in  their  quarters,  or  at  their 
lodging.  Remarks, 

It  required  one  example,'  if  no  more,  to  evince  that 
in  quarter  ever  signified  quiet,  at  peace. — Perhaps  the 
tomohawk  of  criticism  has  never  been  thrown  with 
more  desperate  dexterity  than  by  this  very  Remarker, 
whose  oscitancy  in  this  instance  exposes  him  to  a  se- 
vere retaliation.  But  little  attention  would  have 
shewn,  that  the  them,  whom  he  speaks  of  Othello*s 
having  left,  was  only  Cassio ;  who,  being  joined  by 
lago,  where  Othello  (but  not  on  the  platform)  had 
just  left  him,  is  dissuaded  from  setting  the  watch  im- 
mediately ;  entreated  to  partake  of  a  stoop  of  wine,  in 
company  with  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  then  wait- 
ing without;  and  prevailed  upon,  though  reluctantly, 
■to  invite  them  in.  In  this  apartment  the  carousal 
happens,  and  wine  is  repeatedly  called  for,  till  at  last 
Cassio,  finding  its  too  powerful  eflfe6ls,  goes  out  to  set 
the  watcH.  At  the  proposal  of  Montano,  himself  and 
lago  follow  Cassio  towards  the  platform,  and  the  lat- 
ter sets  on  Roderigo  to  insult  him.  The  scuffle 
ensues ;  an  alarm  is  given,  and  Othello  comes  fortii 
to  inquire  the  cause.    When,  therefore,  lago  answers : 

I  do  not  know : — ^friends  all  but  now,  even  now 

In  quarter — 
it  is  evident  the  quarter  rti^rrtA  to,  was  that  apartment 
of  the  cattle  aligned  to  the  officers  on  guard,   whew 
Othello,  after  giving  Cassio  his  orders,  had,  a  little 

beforcj 
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before,  left  him ;  and  where  lago,  with  his  compani- 
ons, immediately  found  him.  Henley. 

537.     —you  are  thus  forgot  9^^    i.e.   you  have  thus 

forgot  yourself.  Steevens, 

-  543»     ^T/ifli  you  unlace — ]    Slacken,  or  loosen.     Put 

in  danger  of  dropping  j  or  perhaps  strip  of  its  ornai> 

ments.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  no  reason  for  this  interpretation. 
I  believe  that  unlace  in  this,  passage  means — **  You 
UNLESS  or  onles  your  reputation,'*  from  the  verb 
Onleran,  HoRNE  TooKE. 

544-  — spend  your  rich  opinion — ]  Throw  away 
and  squander  a  reputation  so  valuable  as  yours. 

JOHNSOI^. 

551.    — self  charity — ]    Care  of  one's  self. 

JOHNSOK. 

556.     And  passion y  having  my  best  judgment  collied,  ] 
-Thus  the  folio  reads,  and  I  believe  rightly.     Othello 
means,  that  passion  has  discoloured  his  judgment. 
The  word  is  used  in  The  Midsummer- NighCs  Dream: 

" like  lightning  in  the  collied  night.'* 

To  colly  anciently  signified  to  besmutj  to  blacken  as 
tifitk  coal.  So,  in  a  comedy  called  The  Family  ofLovCf 
.1608.^ — -*"  carry  thy  link  a't'other  side  the  way,  thou 
.<C(7//ow*if  me  and  my  ruffe.**  The  word  (as  I  am  as- 
sured) is  still  used  in  the  midland  counties. — Colly ^ 
however,  i^  from  coaly  ^s  collier,  St E evens. 

561.  — he  that  is  appro v'd  in  this  offence^']  He  that 
•is  convinced  by  proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this 
•offence.         .         .  John^oh". 
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tfiS,  ^^and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  sajity  /]  This, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old 
copies.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  words  were 
transposed  by  mistake  at  the  press,  when  the  first 
quarto  was  printed,  which  the  other  editions  have 
followed.    I  would  read : 

on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety. 

The  court  of  guard  was  formerly  a  military  phrase, 
meaning  the  guard^room.  The  same  phrase  having 
occurred  already  in  this  play,  a^  ii,  line  232.  pats 
the  emendation  proposed  beyond  a  doubt :  *'  — the 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard, ^*'— 
A  similar  mistake  has  happened  again  in  the  present 
icene,  where,  in  the  old  copy  we  find — 

Have  you  forgot  all  place  of  sense  and  duty ! 
instead  of—- all  sense  of  place  ^  ^c  Malone. 

As  a  collocation  of  words  as  seemingly  perverse 
occurs  in  the  Midsummer- NigJU^s  Dream^  and  is  justi« 
£^d  there,  in  the  following  instance^— -« 

"  I  shall  desire ^^it  ^more  acquaintance^* 
I  forbear  to  disturb  the  text  in  the  passage  under  con« 
ftideration*  Stebvbns. 

568.  If  partially  affinM — ]  Affined  is  bound  by 
proximity  of  relationship ;  but  here  it  mieans  related 
by  nearness  of  office.  In  the  first  scene  it  is  used  ia 
the  former  of  these  senses ; 

•<  If  I,  in  any  just  term,  am  afjin^d 

<*  To  love  the  Moor."  Stexvbns. 

607.  Lead  him  off ,'\  I  am  persuaded^  these  words 
were  originally  a  marginal  direflio^.     Iq  .our  old 

plays 
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plays  all  the  stage  direftions  were  couched  in  impera^ 
tive  terms : — Play  musick — Ring  the  dell — Lead  him  off. 

Malone. 
620.    — there  is  more  offence,  &c.]  Thus  the  quarr 
tos.     The  folio  reads — ^there  is  more  seme,  8cc, 

STfeEVENS, 

626.     — cast  in  his  mood — ]  Ejected  in  his  anger. 

Johnson. 
632.     r^and  speak f  parrot  P]  A  phrase  signifying  to 
.a6t  foolishly  and  childishly.     So  Skelton, 

"  These  maidens  full  mekely  with  many  a  divers 

flour,  ^ 

**  Freshly  they  dress  and  make  sweete  my  hour^ 
"  With  spake  parrot  I  pray  you  full  courteously 
theisaye.**  Warburton. 

€70.     ^-for  that  he  hath  devoted ^  and  given  up  himself 
to  the  contemplation  i  mark,  and  devotement,  of  her  parts 
and  graces. — ]     I  remember,  it  is  said  of  Antony,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  tragedy,  that  he  who  used  to  fix 
his  eyes  altogether  on  the  dreadful  ranges  of  war : 

** ^now  bends,  now  turns, 

**  The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
**  Upon  a  stnnnpet's  front.'* 
This  is  finely  expressed ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
.self  that  our  poet  would  ever  have  said,  any  one 
devoted,  himself  to  the  devotement  of  any  thing.  All  the 
copies  agree  ;  but  the  mistake  certainly  arose  from  a 
single  letter  being  turned  upside  down  at  press. 

Theobald* 
^93.     — this  advice  isfree-^"}     This  counsel  has  an 

appearance 
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Appearance  of  honest  openness,  of  firank  good -will. 

JOHN«ON. 

Kz^tT  gratis,  not  paid  far ^  as  his  advice  to  Rode« 
rigowas.  HENLcr* 

693.  Probabie]  The  old  editions  concur  in  reading 
probal.  There  may  be  such  a  contra6lion  of  the  word, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  other  book/  Yet, 
flbbreviktions  as  violent  occur  in  our  ancient  writers. 

StE  EVENS. 

696.  fruitful^  Corresponding  to  benignus,  apBovo^i 

Henley. 

697.  —Jree  elements:']  Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the 
elements,  out  of  which  all  things  are  produced. 

Johnson* 
704*    ^—to  this  parallel  course,]  1.  e.  a  course  level, 
and  even  with  his  design.  Johnson. 

706.     When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 

T^ey  do  suggest — ]  When  devils  would  insti* 
gate  men  to  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.    To  suggest,  in  old  language,  is  to  tempt, 

Malonx* 

711.  til  pour  this  pestilence^]  Pestilence,  forpoi« 
son.  Warburton. 

712.  7%at  she  repeals  him~^}  That  is,  recalls  him. 

Johnson. 

717.  That  shall  enmesh  them  all.'^]  A  metaphor 
from  taking  birds  in  meshes.  Pope. 

Why  not  from  the  taking  fish,  for  which  purpose 
nets  are  more  frequently  us^d?        Monck  Mason. 

7»^ 


723.  — a  little  more  wit^"]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
iirst  quarto  reads — ^and  with  that  wit,         Steevsns. 

731 .  Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
Tet  fruits,  that  blossom  Jirst^  wiU first.be  ripe.} 
Of  many  different  things,  all  planned  with  the  same 
art,  and  promoted  with  the  same  diligence,  some  must 
succeed  sooner  than  others,  l>y  the  order  of  nature r 
Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  we  must  proceed 
by  the  necessary  gradation.  We  are  not  to  despair  of 
slow  events  any  more  than  of  tardy  fruits,  while  the 
causes  are  in  regular  progress,  and  the  fruits  grow 
fairer  against  the  sjin,  Hanmer  has  not,  I  thiak| 
rightly  conceived  the  sentiment ;  for  he  reads, 

Those  fruits  which  blossom  frst,  are  not  first  ripe, 
t  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  lei^th^  for  there  are 
few  to  whom  that  will  be  easy  which  was  difficult  to 
Hanmer.  Joh  n  s  o  n,  * 

741 .  — will  draw]  The  old  copies  read— /<>  draw, 
which  may  be  right,  and  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
this  interrupted  speech.  lago  is  still  debating  with 
himself  concerning  the  means  to  perplex  Othello. 

StTEKVENS. 

742.  bring  him  jump]  UnexpeSedly: — an  expression 
taken  from  the  bound,  or  start,  with  which  we  are 
shocked,  at  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearance 
of  any  offensive  objedl  •  Henley. 
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ACT  III. 


Lines*  yVHT,  masters^  have  your  instruments  Seen  in 
NapUsf  that  they  speak  V  the  nose  thus  f'\  The  venereal 
disease  first  appeared  at  the  siege  of  Naples. 

Johnston. 

When  Mr.  Stuart,  in  sifting  the  grounds  of  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  Douglas  cause,  pressed  Menager 
to  account  for  La  Marr*s  assertion,  that  he  had  passed 
ten  months  at  Naples^  though  he  never  had  been  in 
Italy : — the  answer  was,  "  that  his  friend  was  very 
much  of  a  libertiriy  and  that  he  had  often  suffered  by 
the  maladie  venerienne ;  and  that  as  that  disease  in 
France  often  goes  under  the  name^  of  the  maiadtede 
Naples,  from  whence  it  came.  La  Marr,  by  the  voyage 
de  Naples^  had  probab)y  meant  to  intimate,  that  he 
h^d  I'dtely  passe  le  grand  remede  pour  la  maladie  vene* 
rienne,'*  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  from  Andrew 
Stuart,  Esq;  No.  iii.  p-Jg.  Henley. 

13.    ^  of  all  loves.— }    The  folio  reads— ^r  love*s 
sake,  STE^yENs, 

.    80.    '^vanish  into  air,'\  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the 
quartos.    The  eldest  quarto  reads— Vanish  away, 

Steevens. 

52.     To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front,']    This 
line  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  Steevens. 

61 .  I  am  muck  bound  toyoU,]  This  speech  is  oniit* 
tpd  in  tlie  first  quarto.  Steevens. 

.    .  a  63. 
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63.    — state:}  The  folio  resids— senate.    Malokje. 

72.  As  if  the  case  vtere  his,']  The  folio  read  s^- As 
if  the  cause  were  his .       »  S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

84.  That  policy  may  either  last  so  long,]  .He  may 
cither  of  himself  think  it  politick  to.  keep  me  out  of 
office  so  long,  or  he  may  be  satisfied  with  such  slight 
reasons,  or  so  many  accidents  may  make  him  think 
my  re-admission  at  that  time  improper,  that  I  may  be 
quite  forgotten.  Johnson. 

.  93.  ril  watch  him  tame^]  It  is  said,  that  the  ferc- 
dty  of  beasts,  insuperable  and  irreclaimable  by  any 
Other  means,  is  subdued  by  keeping  tliem  from  sleep  • 

Johnson. 

Hawks  and  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them 
from  sleep,  and  it  is  to  the  management  of  those 
Shakspere  alludes. 

In  the  Booke  of  Haukyngj  Hmtyngy  &c.  bl.  let.  no 
date  :  "  Wahe  her  all  nyght,  and  on  the  morrowe  all 
daye,  and  then  she  will  be  previ  enough  to  be  re- 
claymed.'*  Ste  evens. 

119.  His  present  reconciliation  take:]  To  take  his 
reconciliation^  may  be  to  accept  the  submission  which 
he  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled .  Johnson. 

ifti.  '^andnot  t»  cunning,}  Cunning,  for  design, 
or  purpose,  simply.  W a  r  b  u  r t  o  n  • 

127.  To  suffer  with  him:]  The  first  quarto  reads— 
I  suiier  with  him.  Malgne** 

141.     the  wars  must  make  examples 

Ont  of  their  best ]  The  severity  of  military 

discipline  must  not  spare  the  best  men  of  the  army, 

G  when 
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wlten  their  punishment  may  afford  a  wholesome  ^x- 
ample,  Johnson. 

146.  — w  mammering  on  ?'\  To  hesitate,  to  stand* 
in  suspense;  The  word  often  occurs  in  old  English 
writings,  and  probably  takes  its  original  from  the 
French  vC Amour y  which  men  were  apt  often  to  repeat 
when  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  direft  answer,' 

Hakmer. 

I  find  the  same  word  in  Acolastusy  a  comedy,  1540: 
«•  I  stand  in  doubt,  or  in  a  mamoryngt  between  hope 
and  fear."  Steevens. 

i.39'  ——:/«// C^  poize— ]  :.  r.  of  weight.  So,  ia 
The  Dumb  Knigkty  1633  : 

"  They  are  of  poize  sufficient — "       SteevKns.^ 

168.     Excellent  wretch  1 — Perdition  catch  my  soul^ 

But  I  do  love  thee!  Scc.l  The  meaning  of  the 
word  wretch,  is  not  generally  understood.  It  is  now, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  a  term  of  the  softest  and 
fondest  tenderness.  Irexpresses  the  utmost  degree  of 
amiableness,  joined  with  an  idea,  which  perhaps  all 
tenderness  includes,  of  feebleness,  softness,  and  want 
of  prote6lion.  Othello,  considering  Desdemona  as 
excelling  in  beauty  andvirtne,  soft  and*  timorous  by 
her  sex,  and  by  her  situation  absolutely  in  his  power, 
calls  her,  Excellent  wretch  1  It  may  be  expressed  : 

Deary  harmlesSy  helpless  Excellence.         Johnson. 

Sir  Pf^,  D'Avenant  uses  the  same  expression  in  his 
Cruel  Brother y  1630,  and  with  the  same  meaning*  It 
occurs  twice:  "  Excellent  wretch!  with  a  timorous 
modesty  she  stiflcth  up  her  utterance."    Steevens. 

169. 
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f  69,  ■  when  I  Icve  thee  not. 

Chaos  is  come  again.]  When  my  love  is  for 
a  moment  suspended  by  suspicion,  I  have  nothing  in 
jay  mind  but  discord,  tumult,  perturbation,  and  con- 
fusion. Johnson. 
There  is  another  meaning  possible.  When  I  cease  to 
love  thee,  the  world  is  at  an  end',  i.  e.  there  remains 
nothing  valuable  or  important.  The  first  explanation 
may  be  more  elegant,  the  second  is  perhaps  more 
easy.  Shakspere  has  the  same  thought  in  his  Fenus 
and  Adonis  : 

**  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  his  beauty  slain, 
*'  And,  beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again.^* 

Stebvens. 
The  passage  does  not  strike  me  in  the  same  light  in 
jK^hich  it  appeared  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  as  Othello  hath  not 
at  this  time  the  smallest  doubt  of  his  wife*s  fidelity. 
He  means,  I  tliink,  to  say--«rff  /  cease  to  love  thee,  the 
world  itself  shall  he  reduced  to  its  primitive  chaos,  Shak- 
spere probably  preferred-;-"  Chaos  is  come  again," 
to  "  Chaos  shall  come  again," — ^as  more  bold  and 
expressive.  Muretus,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  centuryi 
has  exactly  the  same  thought : 

^'  Tunc  meo  elabi  possis  de  pe6tore,  Lacci, 

**  Aut  ego,  dum  vivam,  non  meminisse  tuif 
**  Ante  vel  istlus  jnimdi  compage  soluta 

*'  Tetras  in  antiquum  sit  reditura  Chaos,'** 
The  meaning  of  Shakspere  appears  very  clearly 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  WinterU  Tale,  where 
the  same  thought  is  more  fully  expressed ; 

G  i  j  « It 
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« ^It  cannot  fail 

<<  But  by  the  violation  of  my  ftdth — and  then 
*«  Let  nature  crush  the  sides  of  tlie  earth  together, 
**  And  mar  the  seeds  within."  Malons* 

179.     — her.']    So  all  the  old  copies.    Rowe  altered 
the  word  to  it.  Ma  lone. 

1 89,     — By  heaven  he  echoes  TiUy 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought  j  &c] 
Thus  the  eldest  quarto.     The  second  quarto  reads : 

Why  dost  thou  echo  me,  . 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  thy  thought,  &c. 
The  folio  reads : 

Alas !  thou  echo'st  me, 

As  if,  &c.  Steevens- 

207.  They  are  cold  dilations  working  from  the  hearty 
That  passion  cannot  rule]  The  old  copies  uni- 
formly give,  dose  dilations,  except  that  the  earlier 
quarto  has  close  denotements;  which  was  the  author's 
first  expression,  afterwards  changed  by  him,  not  to 
cold  dilations,  for  cold  is  read  in  no  ancient  copy :  nor, 
I  believe,  to  close  dilations,  but  to  close  delations ;  to 
occult  and  secret  accusations,  working  involuntarily  Jrom 
the  heart,  which,  though  resolved  to  conceal  the  fault, 
canr.ot  rule  its  passion  of  resentment.  Johnson. 

This  reading  is  so  much  more  elegant  than  the  for- 
mer,  that  one  cannot  help  wishing  it  to  be  right. 
But  delations  sounds  to  me  too  classical  to  liave  been 
used  by  Shakspere. 

The  old  reading — close  dilations  (in  the  sense  of 
ycret  expositions  of  the  mind)  is  authorized  by  a  book 

of 
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of  that  9^j  which  our  author  is  known  to  have  read : 
*— «  After  all  this  foul  weather  follows  a  calm  dUtUcm 
mait  of  others*  too  forward  harmfulness.'* — Rosalynde 
or  Eupkues  golden  Legacie^  by  Thomas  Lodge,  1592. 

Malone, 

Cold  deiaiions  is  tlxe  reading  of  the  three  latter  folios. 

REMAurs* 

213*  Off  those  that  be  not,  ^ would  tkey  jfugAt  seem 
»one !]  I  believe  the  meaning  is,  ^ would  they  might  no 
longer  seem,  or  bear  the  shape  oimen,  Johnson* 

Perhaps  tlie  meaning  is,  ^would  they  might  not  seem 
honest!  Ma  lone. 

S27  •  Keep  leets  and  law-days — ]  Leets,  and  law-days^ 
are  synonymous  terms.  '<  Leet  (says  Jacob,  in  his  Law 
DiSionary)  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day."  They  are 
there  explained  to  be  courts,  or  meetings  of  the  hun^ 
dred,  **  to  certify  the  king  of  the  good  manners  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants,*'  and  to  inquire  of  all 
ofiences  that  are  not  capital.  The  poet's  meaning 
will  now  be  pl^un. — Who  has  a  breast  so  little  apt  to  form 
iU  opinions  of  others.,  but  that  foul  suspicions  will  sometimes 
mix  with  his  fairest  and  most  candid  thoughts,  and  ereQ  a 
ceurt  in  his  mind,  to  inquire  of  the  offences  apprehended* 

Steeveits. 

£33.  Though  /,  perchance^  am  vicious  in  my  guess^l 
t^ott  to  mention  that,  in  this  reading,  the  sentence  is 
abrupt  and  broken,  it  is  likewise  highly  absurd*  I 
beseech  you  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  from  my  un- 
sure observance,  tkbugh  I  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 
For  his  being  an  iU  guesser  was  a  reason  why  Othello 

Giij  should 


1 
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should  not  be  uneasy  :   in  propriety,  therefore,  it 
should  either  have  been,  though  I  am  not  vicious,  or 
because  I  am  vicious*    It  appears  then  we  should  read : 
I  do  beseech  yoUy 
Think,  /,  perch anccy  am  vicious  in  my  giiessm 
Which  makes  the  sense  pertinent  and  perfeft. 

Warburtok. 

Though  I — perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess<^     That 
abruptness  in  the  speech  which  Dr»  Warburton  com- 
plains  of,  and  would  alter,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.    lago  seems  desirous  by  this  ambiguous  hint^ 
Though  I^to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  Othello,  which 
he  knew  would  be  more  effectually  done  in  this  man- 
ner, than  by  any  expression  that  bore  a  determinate 
meaning.    The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the  pause 
in  the  speech,  which  lago  turns  off  at  last  to  another 
purpose,  and  find  a  more  certain  cause  of  discontent, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  torture  arising  from  the  doubt- 
ful consideration  how  it  might  have  concluded,  than 
he  could  have  experienced  had  the  whole  of  what  he 
inquired  after  been  reported  to  him  with  efery  cir« 
cumstance  of  aggravation. 

We  may  suppose  him  imagining  to  himself,  that 
lago  mentally  continued  the  thought  thus,  Tkougk  I-^ 
know  more  than  I  choose  to  speak  of, 

I  believe  nothing  is  here  wanting,  but  to  regulate 
the  punctuation  : 

Jago.    I  do  beseech  you-^ 
Though  I,  perchance,  am  viciousin  my  guess^ 
As,  I  confess,  it  is  iriy  nature's  plague 
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To  spy  into  abuses ;  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not-^that  your,  &c. 

Henley. 
Vicious  in  my  guess  do^s  not  mean  that  he  is  an  ilU 
guesser^  but  that  he  is  apt  to  put  the  worst  constru6lion 
on  every  thing  he  attempts  to  account  for. 

SXEEVElfS. 

236.    — that  your  wisdomyety']  Thus  the  folio.    The 
quarto  thus : 

— I  intrcat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conje&s. 
You'd  take  no  notice. 
To  conjed,  i.  e.  to  coMJe&urcy  is  a  verb  used  by  other 
writers.    So,  in  Acolastusy  a  comedy,  1540 : 
"  Now  reason  I,  or  conJ€6i  with  myself." 
Again, 

«*  I  cannot  forget  thy  saying,  or  thy  conjeEiing 
words."  Steevens. 

856.    — which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on — ]  i.  e.  loathes  that  which 
nourisV^  and  sustains  it.  This  being  a  miserable 
state,  lagQ  bids  him  beware  of  it.  The  Oxford  Edi- 
tor reads  : 

..       ■  which  doth  make 


The  meat  it  feeds  on*' 


Implying  that  its  suspicions  are  imreal  and  groundless, 
which  is  the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  hero 
make  his  general  think>  as  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows : 

That  cuchoid  iives  in  bliss^  &c. 

Ill 
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In  a  wond,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous :  and 
tlierefore  bids  him  beware  of  jealousy,  not  that  it  was 
an  unrtasonablcy  but  a  miserabU  state ;  and  this  plunges 
him  into  it,  as  we  see  by  his  reply,  which  is  only 

0  misery  I  Wa&burtok.' 

I  have  received  Honmer's  emendation;  because  !• 
mocky  does  not  signify  to  loath  \  and  because,  when 
lago  bids  Othello  beware  ofjeaiousyy  the  gretn-eyedwrnt" 
ster,  it  is  natural  to  tell  why  he  should  beware,  and 
for  caution  he  gives  him  two  reasons,  that  jealousy 
often  creates  its  own  cause,  and  that,  when  the  causes 
are  real,  jealousy  is  misery*  Johnson. 

In  this  place,  and  some  otheis,  to  mock  seems  the 
eame  with  to  wunmocL  FAaMEK. 

If  Shackspere  had.  written — a  grecn.ey'd  monster, 
we  might  have  supposed  him  to  refer  to  some  crea- 
ture existing  only  in  his  particular  imagination ;  but 
tke  gieen-ey'd  monster,  seems  to  have  Teference  to  an 
obje6l  as  familiar  to  his  readers  as  to  himself. 

It  is  known  that  the  tyg*r  kind  have  green  eyes,  and 
always  play  with  the  victim  to  their  hunger,  before 
Ihiey  devour  it.  Thus,  a  jealous  hu^>and,  who  dls« 
covers  no  certain  cause  why  he  may  be  divorced,  con« 
tinues  to  sport  with  the  woman  whom  he  suspefls, 
and,  on  more  certain  evidence,  determines  to  punish. 
There  is  no  beast  that  can  be  literally  said  to  msAe  its 
ewa  food,  asid  therefore  I  am  unwtHing  to  receive 
the  emendation  of  Uanmer,  especially  as  I  flatter  my* 
self  that  a  glimpse  of  meaiiing  may  be  produced,  from 
the  ancient  reading. 

In 
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In  Antar^  and  CUopatra  the  contested  word  occurs 
again: 

ti tell  him 

<*  He  mocki  the  pauses  that  he  makes." 
1.  e.  he  plays  wantonly  with  those  intervals  of  time 
Which  he  should  improve  to  his  own  preservation. 

Should  such  an  explanation  be  admissible,  the  ad-> 
vice  given  by  lago  will  amount  to  this  I'-^Beware,  n^ 
lordy  o/yidding  to  a  passion  which  as  yet  has  no  proofs  to 
justify  its  access.  Think  how  the  interval  between  suspicion 
and  certainty  must  he  filled,  Though  you  doubt  her  fide- 
lity ^  you  cannot  yet  refuse  her  your  bed^  or  drive  her  from 
your  heart  \  but,  like  the  capricious  savage^  must  continue 
to  sport  with  one  whom  you  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
destroy,  . 

A  similar  idea  occurs  in  All*s  Well  that  Ends  Well: 
«  ....^so  lust  doth  play 
"  With  what  it  loathes." 
Such  is  the  only  sense  that  I  am  able  to  draw  from 
the  original  text.     What  I  have  said,  may  be  liable 
to  some  obje6tions,  but  I  have  nothing  better  to  pro- 
pose.    That  jealousy  is  a  monster  which  often  creates 
the  suspicions  on  which  it  feeds,  may  be  well  admit* 
ted  according  to  Hanmer's  proposition ;  but  is  it  the 
monster }  (2.  e,  a  well  known  and  conspicuous  ani- 
mal) or  whence  has  it  green  eyes  ?  Yellow  is  the  colour 
which  Shakspere  appropriates  to  jealousy.     It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  afterwards  characterizes  it  as 
—a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself : 

but 
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but  yet-p--— <<  V^hat  damned  minutses  counts  he  6*er, 
&c.**  is  the  hest  illustration  of  my  attempt  to  ejcplaio 
the  passage.  To  produce  UaiHner*s  meaning,  a 
change  in  the  text  is  necessary.  I  am  counsel  for  the 
old  reading.  Stbevens. 

TeHow  is  not  always  the  colour  which  Shakspere 
appropriates  jtojeaknisy.;  for  we  meet  in  TJke  Merchant 
4>f  Venice  : 

« -—^^budd* ring  .fear,  and  ^r«ji-<y'</ jealousy." 
By  <'  the  green-^ey'd  minister,*'  I  believe,  Shakspere 
only  means — tkat  ^een-^eyed  monster,  which  doth 
inock,  &c.    If  we  understand  it  in  this  way»  it  is  the 
^me  as  if  he  had  said — a  green*ey*d  monster. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Steeyens,  in  my 
opinion,  strongly  confirms  the  emendation  proposed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  [makel : 

It  is,  stri6lly  speaking,  as  false,  that  any  monster 
can  beg^et  or  be  born  on  itself,  as  it  is,  that  any  mon« 
ffter  can  make  his  own  food ;  but,  poetically,  both 
are  equally  true  of  that  monster,  j  e  a  lo  u  s  y  • 

In  Measure  for  Measure^  a6t  i.  edit.  1613,  make  is 
|>rintcd  instead  of  nfick.  Ma  lone* 

It  is  so  diiiiciilt,  if  not  impossible,  to  extraft  any 
«ense  from  this  passage  as  it  stands,  even  by  the  most 
forced  construction  of  it ;  and  the  slight  amendment 
proposed  by  Hanmer  renders  it  so  clear,  elegant,  and 
poetical,  that  I  am  surprised  tlie  editors, should  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  it,  and  still  more  surprised  tliey  should 
rejedt  it.  As  for  Mr.  Steevens's  obje6tion,  that  the 
definite  article  is  used,  not  the  indefinitCi  he  surely 

Bced 
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need  not  be  told  in  the  very  last  of  these  plays,  that 
Shaksperc  did  not  regard  such  minute  inaccuracies, 
which  may  be  found  in  every  play  he  wrote. 

When  Mr.  Steevens  compares  the  jealous  man, 
who  continues  to  sport  with  the  woman  he  suspefts, 
and  is  determined  to  destroy,  to  the  tyger  who  plays 
with  the  viftim  of  his  hunger,  he  forgets  that  the 
meat  on  which  jealousy  is  supposed  to  feed,  is  not 
the  woman  who  is  the  objeft  of  it,  but  the  several 
circumstances  of  suspicion  which  jealousy  itself  cre- 
ates, and  which  cause  and  nourish  it.  So  i^milia,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  a6t  in  answer  to  Desdemona^ 
who  speaking  of  Othello's  jealousy  says, 

Alas  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  cause. 
Replies, 

But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  answered  so ; 
They  are  not  jealous  ever  for  the  cause. 
But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous — 'tis  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itsel/l  born  on  itself. 
This  passage  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  Hanmer's 
reading. 

The  same  idea  occurs  in  Massinger's  PiSure,  where 
Matthias,  speaking  of  the  groundless  jealousy  he  en« 
tcrtaincd  of  Sophia's  possible  inconstancy^  says, 
*<  -but  why  should  I  nourish 

**  A  fury  here,  and  with  imagined  foody 
**  Holding  no  real  ground,  on  which  to  raise 
**A  building  of  suspicion  she  was  ever, 
*«  Or  can  be  false?" 
Imagined  food,  is  food  created  by  imagination,  the 

food 
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food  that  jealousy  makes  and  feeds  on* 

MoNCK  Mason. 
In  onier  to  make  way  for  one  alteration,  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  is  forced  to  foist  in  another;  or  else 
poor  Shakspere  must  be  arraigned  for  a  blunder  of 
which  he  is  totally  guiltless.  This  gentleman's  ob- 
jeftions  both  to  the  text  in  its  present  state,  and  to 
Mr.  Steevens's  most  happy  illustration  of  it,  originate 
entirely  in  his  own  misconception,  and  a  jupble  of 
figurative  with  literal  expressions.  To  have  been 
consistent  with  himself  he  should  have  charged  Mr. 
Steevens  with  madntaining,  that  it  was  tlie  property 
of  a  jealous  husband,  first  to  mock  his  wxfe>  and  after, 
wards  to  eat  her. 

In  a6l  V.  line  321,  the  word  mocks  ocairs  in  a  sense 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  passage  before  us. 

jEmiL    O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks  with 
love  I —  Henley. 

260.     -^strongly  loves !]    Thus  the   quarto ;    the 
folio— wawi^  loves.  Steevens. 

263.     But  richesy  JineUss — ]    Unbounded,    endless, 
xmnumbered  treasures,  Johnson. 

263.    — as  poor  as  vfxnitr^l  Finely  expressed :  win^ 
ter  producing  no  fruits.  Warburton. 

273.  To  suck  exsuffolate  and  blozon  surmises,']  This 
odd  and  far-fetched  word  was  made  yet  more  un- 
couth in  all  the  editions  before  Hanmer's,  by  being 
printed,  exsiifflicate.  The  allusion  is  to  a  bubble. 
Do  not  think,  says  the  Moor,  that  I  shall  cliange  the 
noble  designs  that  now  employ  my  thoughts,  to  sus- 
picions 
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picions  which,  like  bubbles  blozm  into^  wide  extent 
have  only  an  empty  shew  without  solidity  j  or  that,  ik 
consequence  of  such  empty  fears,  I  will  close  with  thy 
inference  against  the  virtue  of  my  wife.       Johnsok, 

Matching  your  inference.]  That  is— such  as 
you  have  mentioned  in  describing  the  torments  of  jea- 
lousy.  The  part  of  lago's  speech  particularly  alluded 
tOf  is  that  where  he  says. 

But,  Oh,  what  damned  moments  counts  he  o'er 
.        Who.  doats,   yet  doubts  j  suspefts,  yet  strongly 

^^^^®-  MoNCK  Mason. 

.  277.  Where  virtue  is,  thest  are  most  virtuous  :']  An 
adlion  in  itself  indifferent,  grows  virtuous  by  its  end 
und  application.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  why  the  modern  editors,  in  opposition 
to  the  first  quarto  and  folio,  read  most  instead  oimore. 
,  A  passage  in  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  is  perhaps 
the  best  comment  on  the  sentiment  of  Othello:  '*  I 
have  those  good  hopes  of  her,  education  promises : 
his  disposition  she  inherits ;  which  makes  fair  gifts 
fairer*''     Gratior  epulchro  vtniens  et  corpore  virtus, 

Steevens. 
Mostly  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.    Remarks. 

.    »9>-     Outof^M-howniy  beabus'di—'']   Self -bounty, 
for  inherent  generosity.  Warburton. 

292.    — our  country  disposition . 

In  Venice ]  Here  I  ago  seems  to  be  a  Ve- 

'*^***"'  Johnson. 

H  There 
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There  is  nothing  in  any  other  part  of  the  play,  pro-    : 
perly  understood,  to  imply  otherwise.  HENLsr.    ' 

895.  Is  ntft  to  \t2tve  undone,  iutkttpunknoivn.}  Thtf 
|olio>  perhaps  more  clearly,  reads : 

Js  not  to  leaye*<  undone^  but  keepV  tinknomi'. 

Stb£vbni. 

epS.  And,  when  she  seenCd^-^)^  This  and  the  foU 
lowing  argument  of  lago  ought  to  be  deeply  impres* 
sed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and  falsehood,  whatever 
conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  promise  and  pro- 
duce, are,  in  the  sum  of  life,  obstacles  to  happiness. 
Those,  who  profit  by  the  cheat,  distrust  the  deceiver, 
and  the  a6t,  by  whidi  kindness  was  sought,  p^tyan 
end  to  confidence* 

The  same  objeflion  may  be  made,  with  a  lowtt 
degree  of  strength,  against  the  imprudent  generosity 
of  disproportionate  marriages.    When  the  first  hetit 
of  passion  is  over,  it  is  easily  succeeded  by  suspidon, 
that  the  same   violence  of  inclination,  which  caused 
one  irregularity,  may  stimulate  to  another :  and  those 
who  have  shewn^  that  their  passions  are  too  powerfid 
for  their  prudence,  will,  with  very  slight  appearances 
agsunst  them,  be  censured,  as  not  very  likely  to  re- 
strain them  by  their  virtue.  JOITNSOK. 

303.  To  seel  her  father's  eyts  up,  close  as  oak — ]  The 
eAk  is  (I  believe)  the  most  close-grained  wood  of  gene- 
ral use  in  England.  Close  as  oak,  means,  close  as  Mc 
grain  of  the  oak.    I  see  no  cause  for  alteration. 

To  iee/  is  an  expression  taken  from  falconry. 

Stbbvbvs. 
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To  seel,  sonifies  to  hood-wink,  6eebelbr«. 
314.     Togrcfstr'mups,]  Issues,  for  €<mclusions* 

Warb^urtok. 
318.    My  speech  would  Jail  into  suck  vile  success,] 
^uccesSf  for  succession,  i,  e»  conclusion;  not  prospe- 
rous issue.  Warburton. 
I  rather  think  there  is  a  depravation,  and  would 
read : 

My  speech  willjhll  into  such  vile  excess* 
Ifittccffi  be  the  right  word,  it  seems  to  mean  come'* 
fMMce  or  events  as  successo  is  used  in  Italian. 

Johnson, 
.  I  think  success  may,  in  this  instance,  bear  its  com- 
Xnon  interpretation.  What  lago  means,  seems  to  be 
this :  **  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord,  my  words  would 
\>e  attended  by  such  an  infamous  degree  of  success,  as 
my  thoughts  do  not  even  aim  at.**  lago,  wJio  coun- 
terfeits the  feelings  of  virtue,  might  have  said.  Jail 
into  success  J  and  vile  success^  because  he  would  appear 
to  Othello,  to  wish  that  the  inquiry  into  Desdemona*s 
guilt  might  prove  fruitless  and  unsuccessful. 

Steevens. 
The  following  passages  will  perhaps  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  explanation. 
:    Palace  ofPleasure,  bl.  let. 

**  Then  the  poor  desolate  women,  fearing  lest  their 
case  would  sorte  to  some  p>tifull  successe.** 
Promos  and  Cassandra^  1578: 
<<  God  forbyd  all  bys  hope  should  turne  to  such 
4ucceue.^*      ^  Hi^nd|£Rson. 

H  i j  3a9« 
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329.  —will  most  rankyl  Willy  is  for  wilfulness. 
It  is  SO  used  by  Ascham.  A  rank  will  is  self-zuUl 
overgrown  and  exuberant.  Johnson. 

347.  Tou  shall  by  that  perceive  himy  and  Ats  means,] 
You  shall  discover  whether  he  thinks  his  best  meansy 
his  most  powerful  i»/tfr«i,  is  by  the  solicitation  of  your 
lady.  Johnson. 

348.  — strain  his  entertainment]  Press  hard  his 
re-admission  to  his  pay  and  office.  Entertainment  was 
the  military  term  for  admission  of  soldiers. 

JohnsoNi 

354.     Fear  not  my  government,']    Do  not  distnist  my 

ability  to  contain  my  passion .  Johns  on. 

357.  — zoitA  a  learned  spirit,"]  The  constru6tion  is. 
He  knows  with  a  learned  spirit  all  qualities  of  human 
dealings.  Johnson. 

358.  — If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,]  A  haggard  is  a 
particular  species  of  hawk.  It  is  difficult  to  be  re* 
claimed,  but  not  irreclaimable. 

From  a  passage  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  it  appears  that 
haggard  was  a  term  of  reproach  sometimes  applied  to 
a  wanton :  "  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard?  fly  to 
the  stews." 

Turbervilc  says,  that  **  the  haggart  falcons  are  the 
most  excellent  birds  of  all  other  falcons. *'  Latham 
gives  to  the  haggart  only  the  second  place  in  the 
valued  file,  '  Haggard,  however,   had  a  popular 

sense,  and  was  used  for  wild  by  those  who  thought 
not  on  the  languageof  falconers.  Stee  ven s. 

359»     Thimgh  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  hearts 

strings^} 
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Strings^']  Jesses  arc  short  straps  of  l<tith<r  tied  about 
the  foot  of  a  hawky  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 

Hanmer. 
In  Heywood's  comedy,  called  A  Woman  killed  witk 
Kindness^  1617,  a  number  of  these  terms  relative  t» 
hawking  occur  together : 

^*  Now  she  hath  seiz'd  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to 

plume  her ; 
<<  Rebeck  her  not  \  rather  stand  still  and  check 

her. 
•'  So ;  seize  her  gets,  her  jesses,  and  her  bells." 

Steevens# 
.  d^*     ^*^  whistle  her  off^  and  let  her  down  the  wind 

To  prey  at  fortune. — ]  The  falconers  always 
Ipt  fly  the  liawk  against  the  wind ;  if  she  flies  with  the 
wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  returns.  If,  therefore^ 
a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed,  she  was 
Ut  doum  the  wind,  and  from  that  time  shifted  for  her- 
self, and  preyed  at/ortune»  This  was  told  me  by  tlie 
late  Mr.  Clark.  Johnson. 

77/  whistle  her  off",  &c.]  This  passage  may  possibly 
receive  illustration  from  a  similar  one  in  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2.  se6t.  i.  mem.  3* 
**  As  a  long>winged  hawke,  when  he  is  first  whistled 
cffthejist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth 
many  a  circuit  in  the  ayre,  still  soaring  higher  and 
bigher,  till  he  comes  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end^ 
when  the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amaine,  and 
^oupes  upon  a  sudden . "  Percy* 

Againi  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  Bonduca  : 

Hiij  «— he 
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«<  —he  that  basely 
"  Whistled  his  honour  of  to  the  wind,  &c." 

Steevens. 

363.    Chamberers]  i.  e.  men  of  intrigue.    So,  in  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Antonius,  1590 : 
«  Fal'n  from  a  souldier  to  a  chambererJ*^ 

Ste&vbns,- 

The  sense  of  chambeters  may  be  ascertained  from 

Rom,  xlii.  13,  where  f**)  KOITAIS  is  rendered,  in  the 

common  version,  ^^not  zncHAMBEWNG.'*  Henley. 

374 •    —forked  plague — ]   In  alhision  to  a  barbed  ox 

forked  arrow,   which,    once  infixed,  cannot  be  ex- 

traaed.  Johnson. 

Or  rather,  t\\t  forked  plague  is  the  cuckold's  horns. 

Perct. 
Dr.  Johnson's  may  be  right.    I  meet  witli  the  same 
thought  in  Middleton's  comedy  of  A  Mad  World  wy 
Mastersy   1608  : 

«  While  the  broad  arrow,  with  the  forked  head, 
"  Misses  his  brows  but  narrowly." 
And,  in  King  Lear, 

«« though  the^f^A  invade 

<«  The  region  of  my  heart."— 
Mr.  Malone  supports  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Percy,' 
by  the  following  passage  in  Machines  Dumb  Knight, 

1633- 

'*  Women,  why  were  you  made  for  man's  aiBic- 

tion  ? 
<«  You  devils,  shap'd  like  angels,  through  whose 

deeds 
*'Owr  forked  shames  are  made  most  visible." 

Again, 
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A^my  fromTarltorCsNitoes  out  of Purgatone:  **— dub 
the  old  Squire  Knight  of  the  forked  order *^* 

Stbevens. 
379.     Desdemma  comes :"]    Thus  the  quartos.    The 
folio  reads:  Look  where  she  comei,  Ste evens* 

379'    — '^«  generotis  islanders']  Are  the  islanders  of 
rank^  distinQion,     So,  in  Measure  for  Measure; 
"  The  ^i^ewfrow  and  gravest  citizens 
**  Have  hent  the  gates." 
Generous  has  here  the  power  oigenerosusy  Lat.    This  ' 
explanation,  however,  may  be  too  particular,  ■ 

Steevens. 

387.     Tour  napkin^  &c.]  That  is,  handkerchief.  See 
As  You  Like  It^  afl  iv.  line  328.  Steevens. 

396.    /'//  have  the  work  ta'en  out.]    That  is, 

copied.  Her  first  thoughts  are,  to  have  a  copy  made 
of  it  for  her  husband,  and  restore  the  original  to 
Desdemonai  But  the  sudden  coming  in  of  lago,  in  a 
surly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her  resolution,  to 
please  him.  The  same  phrase  afterwards'  occurs  be- 
tween Cassio  and  Bianca,  Blackstone. 

399.     Inothingy  but  to  please  his  fantasy, "l    Thus  the 
folio.    The  quarto,  1622,  reads:      • 

I  nothing  know  hut  for  his  fantasy,      Steevens. 

413.    to  the  advantage^  &c.]  I  being  opportunely 

here,  took  it  up.  Johnson. 

422.    Be  not  you  known  on't]  The  folio  reads— 
Be  not  acknowne  on't.  Steevens. 

Thus,  in  The  Life  of  AriostOy  subjoined  to  Sir  John 
Harrington's  translation  of  Orlandoj  p.  418^  edit.  16079 

"Some 
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**  Some  say»  he  wi»s  married  to  her  privilie^  but  durst 
not  be  acknowve  of  it.*'  Po&son« 

432.  — — /  ^i(f  say  so  .*— ]  As  this  passage  is  sup- 
po$ed  to  be  abscurt,  I  shall  attempt  aa  explanatioa 
of  it. 

lago  first  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  passion 
ivhich  he  is  labouring  to  excite ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
comment  on  its  eSe6ts.    Jealamy  (says  he)  with  the 
smallest  operation  on  the  bloody  fiames  out  with  all  the 
violence  of  sulphur f  ice. 
*— I  did  say  so  | 
Look  where  He  comes  I— — 
f.  f .  I  knew  that  .the  least  touch  of  such  a  passion 
would  not  permit  the  Moor  to  enjoy  a  moment  of 
repose : — I  have  just  said  that  jealousy  is  a  restless 
commotion  of  the  mind;   and  look  where  Othello 
approaches,  to  confirm  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
my  observation.  Stb evens. 

433«  ■     'nor  mandragora,'\  The  fiHmdragoras  or 

n^andrake,  has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients 
used  it  when  they  wanted  an  opiate  of  the  most  pow- 
erful kind.    Thus*  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  .* 
'<  — Give  me  to  drink  mmdragora,^* 

Stebvsms. 
435,    Shall  ever  nudidne  thee  to  that  sweet  skep^ 

Which  thou  IxaAsX  yesterday^  .  The  old  quarto 
reads, 

Which  thou  owedst  yesterday* 
And  this  is  right,  and  of  much  greater  for^  than  the 
tonunon  reading:   not  to  ileep^  being  finely  called 

defrauding 
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defrauding  the  day  of  a  debt  of  nature. 

Warburtont. 

To  owe  is,  in  our  author,  oftener  to  possess,  than  to 
he  indebted,  and  such  was  its  meaning  here;  but  as 
that  sense  was  growing  less  usual,  it  was  changed' 
unnecessarily  by  the  editors  to  hadst-,  to  the  same 
meaning  more  intelligibly  expressed.  Johnson* 

To  owe  is  used  by  the  common  people  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  almost  universally  in  Shakspere's  sense. 

• 
443.     What  sense  had  I,  &c.]    A  similar  passage  to 
this  and  what  follows  it,  is  found  in  an  unpublished 
tragi-comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  called  The 
Witch. 

«  I  feele  no  case,  the  burthen's  riot  yet  off 
**  So  long  as  the  abuse  sticks  in  my  knowledge. 
**  Oh,  'tis  a  paine  of  hell  to  know  one's  shame  I 
'<  Had  it  byn  hid  and  don,  it  had  ben  don  happy, 
**  For  he  that's  ignorant  lives  long  and  merry.** 
Again : 

*<  Had'st  thou  byn  secret,  then  had  I  byn  happy^ 
**  And  had  a  hope  (like  man)  of  joies  to  come. 
**  Now  here  I  stand  a  stayne  to  my  creation, 
**  And,  which  is  heavier  than  all  torments  to  mc^ 
**  The  understanding  of  this  base  adultery,  &c.'* 
This  is  uttered  by  a  jealous  husband  who  supposes 
himself  to  have  just  destroyed  his  wife. — 
Again,  Ugo  says  % 

Dangerous  conceits,  &c.—  ■* 

——with  a  little  adl  upon  the  blood 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. 

Thus 
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Thus  SiBastum,  in  Middleton*s  pjay ; 

«<  When  a  suspe6t  doth  catch  once,  it  burnes 
mayncly/' 

A  scene  between  Franmca,  and  her  brother  AtUomot 
ivhen  die  first  excites  his  jealousy,  has  likewise  seve- 
ral circumstances  in  common  with  the  dialogue  which 
passes  between  lago  and  Othello  on  the  same  subje^. 

This  piece  contains  also  a  passage  very  strongly 
resembling  another  in  Hamlet^  who  says : — **  I  am  but 
xnad  north-north-west :  when  the  wind  is  southerly, 

I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw.'' ^Thus,  Alma^ 

ddldes  :  —  "  There  is  some  difference  betwixt  my 
JEOviall  condition  and  the  lunary  state  of  madnes.  I 
am  not  quight  out  of  my  witts :  I  know  a  bawd  from 
an  aqua-vitae  shop,  a  strumpet  from  wild  fire,  and  a 
beadle  from  brimstone.'* 

For  a  further  account  of  this  MS.  play,  see  a  note 
pn  Mr,  Malone's  AtUmpi  to  ascertain  the  order  in  tohitk 
tkifiieca  qfSkaksptre  were  written  : — ^Artide,  Macbeth. 

ST£BVENS« 

44^.    /  sUpt  the  next  night  well,  •  was  free  and  merry ;] ' 
Tluis  the  quartos*    The  folio  reads : 

J  slept  the  next  night  well^^^  well,  was  free  and 

merry.  Stbevbns* 

454.    Farewel  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars-—^ 

Farewel  the  neighing  steed,  &c.]  In  a  very 

andent  drama  entitled  Common  Conditions,  printed 

about  15769  Sedmondy  who  has  lost  his  sister  in  a 

wood,  thus  expresses  his  gri(f : 

a  But 
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■*«  Butfafewell  now,  my  coaners  brave,  attntp* 

ped  to  the  ground, 
<*  Farewell  I  adue  all  pleasures  eke,  with  cotnely 

hauke  and  hounde  I 
^'^  Farewell  ye  nobles  all,  farewell  eche  marsial 

knight, 
^<  Farewell  ye  famous  ladies  all,  in  whom  I  did 

delight  I 
*«  Adue  my  native  soile,  adue  Arbaccus  kytig, 
*^  Adue  eche  wight,  and  marsial  knight,  adue 
eche  living  thyng  1" 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  Shakspere  had 
read  this  old  play.  Ma  lon i^» 

456.  The  spirit-stirring  druniy  th*  tar^piercing  fifi^\ 
In  mentioning  the  Jift  joined  with  the  dnany  Shak* 
spere,  as  usual,  paints  from  the  life;  those  instru^ 
ments  accompanying  each  other  being  used  in- his  age 
by  the  English  soldiery.  The  fife,  however,  as  a 
martial  instrument,  was  afterwards  entirely  discon- 
tinued among  our  troops  for  many  years,  but  at  length 
revived  in  the  war  before  the  last.  Warton. 

460.  whose  rude  throaU]    So  Milton.    P.  Lt 

h.e. 

**  From  those  dfep-throated engines,  &c.** 
The  quarto,  162  a,  reads — whose  wide  throtfts. 

Stebvens-2 
466.    — mine  eternal  souly]   Perhaps  the  quarto^ 
4622,  more  forcibly  reads : 
——man's  eternal  soul. 

3  Shakspere 
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Shakspere  might  haye  designed  an  opposition  be- 
twtentnan  said  dog,  Stbbvens. 

475.    --^abandon  all  remorse;]  . I. believe,   remorse 
in  this  instancei  as  in  many  others^  signifies  pity, 

Stsevens. 
477.    Do  deeds  to  make  heaaen  U'eep,'\  So,  in  Measure 
JcT  Measure  : 

*^  Plays  such  fantastick  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

"  As  make  the  angels  toeepJ'  .Stbevens. 

483.     That  liv'st]  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio— 

tiatlov*st-^  Stbevens. 

.    49i#    By  tAe  tuorld,  &c.]  This  speech  is  not  in  the 

.first  editipn.  Pope. 

505.    Behold Aertu^^^d >.]   Aram  in  Staffordshire 

and  some  other  counties  is  called  a  tup,    So^  in  the 

£r^taft;     .    . 

an  old  black  ram 
.    ...  Is  tupping  your  white  ewe*  Steetens. 

- .-  51 3»    ^^^  ^hey  as  prime  as.goats-^  Prime  is  prompt^ 
jfrom  the  Celtic  or  British  Prim.  Hanmbr. 

So,  in  the  Vow-breaker^  or  the  Poire  Maid  ofClifum^ 
1636: 

**  More  prime  than  goats  or  monkies   in  their 
pridps.**  Stbevens. 

^\^*    Give  mt  a  living  reoion — ]    The  reading  of 
the  folio  is  smoother  : 

Give  me  a  living  reason  she*5  disloyal. 

Malonb* 

What  Othello  here  demands  is  aSlual  proof,  arising 

from  some  positive  fact.  Henley. 

^39* 
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639»    — a  foregone  QQTic\w^vovii'[  Conciusicnf  for  h6t. 

Warburton. 

540,    Othel.   'Ti*5  a  shrewd  dou6t,  &c.]    The  old 

quarto  gives  this  line,  with  tlie  two  following,   to 

lago ;  and  rightly.  Warburton. 

I  think  it  more  naturally  spoken  by  Othello,  who, 

by  dwelling  so  long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  lago 

to  enforce  it.  Joh n s o  n  • 

^44.    ^^.^^yetf   tue  see  nothing  done ;]    This  is  an 

oblique  and  secret  mock  at  Othello*s  saying,  Give  me 

the  ocular  proof.  Warburton. 

557.    Now  do  I  see  Uis  true,''-^^']   The  old  quarto 

reads, 

Now  do  I  see  ^tis  time. 
And  this  is  Shakspere*s,  and  has  in  it  much  more 
force  and  solemnity,  and  preparation  for  what  fol« 
lows ;  as  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  before : 
Noy  lago! 
ril  see  before  I  doubt^  when  I  doubly  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this. 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy^ 
This  time  was  now  come.  Warburton. 

^60.    '•^Ay  hollow  hell  I]   Warburton  proposed  to 
read  cell. 

The  hollow  hell  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     The 
epithet  hollow  gives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls^ 

" the  void  profound 

^' Of  unessential  night."  Stebvens. 

And,  in  Paradise  Lost,  b.  I.  ver.  314.  the  same  epi- 
thet and  subje^  occur. 

I  *'He 
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*<  He  caird  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

"  Of  hell  resounded.'*  H.  T.  W. 

^561.  hearted  throne j"]  Hearted  throne,  is  the 

lieart  on  which  thou  wast  enthroned,  Johnson. 

lago  uses  the  same  word,  though  with  a  meaning 

Somewhat  different : 

— My  cause  is  hearted^  Ste evens. 

A  passage  in  Twelfth  Night  fully  supports  the  read- 
ing of  the  text,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  it : 
**  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
"  Where  Love  is  thron'd."  Ma  lone. 

562.     — stoelly  bosoMj  &c.]    i.  e.  swells  because  the 
fraught  is  of  poison.  Warburton. 

567,     — Like  to  the  Pontic  sea,  Sec. 1    This  simile  is 

« 

not  in  the  first  edition.  Pope. 

When  Shakspere  grew  acquainted  with  such  par- 
ticulars of  knowledge,  he  made  a  display  of  tliem  as 
soon  as  opportimity  offered.  He  found  this  in  the 
Second  Book  and  97th  Chapter  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist, 
as  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  i6oi  :  "  And  the 
.sea  Pontus  evermore  flowetli  and  runneth  ont  into 
Propontis,  but  the  sea  never  retireth  backe  againe 
within  Pontus."  Steevens. 

573-     — fl  capable  and  wide  revenge 

CapabW]  Ample;  capacious.     So^  in  As  Vcu 
Like  It: 

"  The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure.'* 
It  may,  however,   mean  jiidiciovs.     In  Hamlet  the 
\*'ord  is  often  uscdin  the  sense  of  intelligent.     What 
Othello  says  in  another  place,  seems  to  favo\ir  this 

3  latter 
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latter  interpretation : 

Good  ;  good  \ — the  justice  of  it  pleases  me. 

Malone. 
574 •    — fy  yond*  marble  ktavtn^   In   SoUman  and 
Ferseddy  1599,  I  find  the  same  expression : 

"  Now  by  the  viarbU  face  of  the  welkin,**  &c. 

STBEVENi. 

So,  in  Marston*s  Antonio  and  Melida,  1602 : 

"  And  pleasM  the  marMe  heavens/*    Malone. 
581.     r^£  execution — ]  The  first  quarto  reads  ex^- 
£tlUncy.  Steevens. 

^82.  Ut  him  comTnandf 

And  to  obey^  shall  be  in  me  remorse^ 
What  bloody  business  ever.'\    Thus  all  the  old 
ropies,  to  manifest  depravation  of  the  poet's  sense. 
Mr.  Pope  has  attempted  an  emendation^  but  with  liis 
old  luck  and  dexterity : 

Not  to  obey^  shall  be  innu  remorse,  &c. 
I  read,  with  the  change  only  of  a  single  letters 

Nor,  to  obey,  shall  be  in  me  remofse,  &c. 
z.  e.  Let  your  commands  be  ever  so  bloody,  remorse 
and  compassion  sliall  not  restrain  me  from  obeying 
them.  Theobald^ 

Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey,  shall  be  in  mt  remorse. 
What  bloody  business  ever,}  Thus  the  old  copies 
read,  but  evidently  wrong.  Some  editions  read.  Not 
to  obey,  on  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  takes 
occasion  to  alter  it  to.  Nor  to  obey ;  and  thought  he 
iiad   much  m.ended  matters.     But  .he  mistook  the 

1 1 j  sound 
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sound  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and  so  by  his 
emendation,  the  deep.designing  lagois  foolishly  made 
to  throw  off  his  mask,  when  he  had  most  occasion  for 
it ;  and  without  any  provocation,  stand  before  his 
captain  a  villain  confessed ;  at  a  time,  when,  for  the 
carrying  on  his  plot,  he  should  make  the  least  show 
of  it.  For  thus  Mr.  Theobald  forces  him  to  say,  / 
sAaii  havi  no  remorse  to  obey  your  commands^  how  bloody 
soever  the  business  be.  But  this  is  not  Shakspere's  way 
of  preserving  the  unity  of  charafler.  lago,  till  now, 
pretended  to  be  one,  who,  though  in  tlie  trade  of  war 
he  had  slain  men,  yet  held  it  the  very  stuff  of  the 
conscience  to  do  no  contrived  murder ;  when,  of  a 
sudden,  without  cause  or  occasion,  he  owns  himself  a 
rufHcin  without  remorse,  Shakspere  wrote  and  pointed 
the  passage  thus : 

Let  him  command^ 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me      R  E  MO  R  D . 

What  bloody  business  ever, 
t,  e.  however  the  business  he  sets  me  upon  may  shock 
my  honour  and  humanity,  yet  I  promise  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  obey  without  reserve.  Here  lago  speaks 
in  chara£^er,  while  the  sense  and  grammar  are  msdt 
better  by  it. 
So  Skelton : 

"  And  if  so  him  fortune  to- write  andpUUne^ 

'*  As  sometimes  he  must  vices  remorde." 
And  again : 

"  Squirey  hnight,  and  lordy 

**  thus  the  churche  renior4e .* '         Wa  R B  d  it  t O k  . 

Oi 
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Of  these  two  emendations,  I  believe,  Theobald*s 
will  have  the  greater  number  of  suffrages  5  it  has  at 
least  mine.  The  objection  against  the  propriety  of  the 
declaration  in  lago,  is  a  cavil ;  he  does  not  say  that 
he  has  no  principle  of  remorse,  but  that  it  shall  not 
operate  against  Othello^s  commands.  Tq  obey  shall  be 
in  rruy  for  /  zvill  obey  you^  is  a  mode  of  expression  not 
worth  the  pains  here  taken  to  introduce  it ;  and  the 
word  remorde  has  not  in  the  quotation  the  meaning  of 
withhold^  or  make  reluBant^  but  of  repravey  or  censure  | 
nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  used  by  any  of  the  contem* 
poraries  of  Shakspere. 

I  will  offer  an  interpretation,  which,  if  it  be  re- 
ceived, will  make  alteration  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
very  harsh  and  violent.  lago  devotes  himself  to 
wronged  Othello,  and  says,  Let  him  command  whatever 
bloody  business,  and  in  me  it  shall  be  an  a(5l,  not  of 
cruelty,  but  of  tendernessy  to  obey  him  ;  not  of  malice  to 
others,  but  of  tenderjtess  for  him.  If  this  sense  be 
thought  too  violent,  I  see  nothing  better  than  to  fol* 
low  Pope's  reading,  as  it  is  improved  by  Theobald. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Upton,  in  his  Critic,  Observ.  p.  200,  proposes 
to  read  : 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  no  remorse. 

This  reading  the  author  of  The  Revisal  approves  ; 
smd  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  acquiesce  in  that  of 
Theobald. 

The  different  emendations  of  different  commen- 
tators are  laid  before  the  publick  for  it&  determination 
on  their  merits  j  and  I  believe  the  present' one,  who 

1*  •   •  • 
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is  to  throw  in  his  conjefturc  with  the  rest,  may  say  at 
last  with  Deiphobus, 

txpUbo  numerum,  reddarque  tenebris* 

Tago  offers  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  risque 
himself  for  the  service  of  Othello.  Let  him  command^ 
says  he,  whatever  bloody  business,  and  the  remorse  that 
follows  the  perpetration  of  such  a  deed  shall  be  rn- 
tirely  rr^  own.  It  shall  be  remorse  in  me^  in  me  altne,  I 
not  only  undertake  to  execute  the  bloody  part  of  the 
business,  but  likewise  to  take  upon  myself  the  horrors 
of  remorse f  inseparable  from  the  aftion.  lago  makes 
use  of  this  specious  argument,  the  better  to  prevail 
on  Othello  to  entrust  the  murder  to  his  hands. 

After  all,  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  to 
be  the  best ;  and  can  only  claim  the  merit  of  support- 
ing his  sense  of  the  word  remorse^  i.  e.  pity  by  the 
following  instances  : 

In  King  Edward  II T.  1599,  that  prince  speaking 
to  the  citizens  of  Calais : 

«*  But  for  yourselves,  look  you  for  no  remorse,*^ 
>Vgain,  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  1600 1 

<♦  Here  stand  I  crs^ving  no  remorse sd  all." 

I  could  add  many  more  instances,  but  shall  content 
myself  to  obsei*ve,  that  the  sentiment  of  lago  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  that  of  Arviragus  in  Cymbeiine : 
<M*d  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens'  blood, 
*<  And  praise  myself  for  charity.*'     StEevens, 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  passage  has  been  entirely 
mistaken.     I  read ; 
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"  Let  kim  commands 
**  An'  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 

"What bloody  business  ever " 

And  for  if  is  sufficiently  common  :  and  0thell6*s  im- 
patience breaks  off  the  sentence  ;   I  think,   with  addi- 
tional beauty.  Farmer. 
Before  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspere, 
my  opinion  of  this  passage  was  formed,  and  written, 
and  thus  I  understood  it :    **  Let  him  command  any 
bloody  business,  and  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  an  aft  of 
pity  and  compassion  for  wrong'd  Othello.''    Remorse 
frequently  signifies  pity,    mercy,    compassion,   or  a 
tenderness  of  heart,  unattended  with  the  stings  of  a 
4guilty  conscience .                                            T  o  L  L  E  t  . 
The  sentiment  of  lago  seems  to  be  this  -.—whatever 
bloody  deed  he  may  command  me  to  perpetrate,  my 
zeal  to  serve  him  shall  cause  that  which,  in  another, 
would  be  remorse,  in  me  tol)e  obedience. 

The  poet  finely  discriminates  between  the  extremes 
of  wickedness  in  the  sexes,  when  he  makes  Lady 
Macbeth  mvoke  preternatural  aid  to  produce  an  effeft 
similar  to  that  which  lago  accomplishes  by  the  exertion 
only  of  Azs  own  resdlution,   aft  i.  line  361, 

Come,   you  spirits ! 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunftious  visitings  of  nature  . 
gteike  my  fell  purposes,  &c  Henley, 

And 
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And  to  obey  shall  Be  in  me  remorse.]  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  not  confined  to  Shakspere.  Thus  in  Ptrr- 
£  has*  s  Pilgrim^  vol.  iv.  1196; 

**  It  could  Mt  be  in  them  to  make  resistance  !*• 

Henderson. 

584,  What  bloody  work  soever.']  So  the  quartos. 
The  folio :     - 

What  bloody  business  ever,  Steevens. 

603.  To  tell  yUf  &c.]  This  and  the  following 
speech  are  wanting  in  the  first  quarto .       Steevens. 

611.  Clown.  /  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  thai 
isy  make  questions^  and  by  them  ansater.  ]  This  Clown  is  a 
fool  to  some  purpose.  He  was  to  go  seek  for  one ;  he 
says,  he  will  ask  for  him,  and  by  his  own  questions 
make  answer.  Without  doubt  we.  should  read,  and 
bid  them  answer ;  i.  e.  the  world ;  those  whom  we 
question.  Warburton. 

By  them  answer."]  There  is  no  necessity  for  chang* 
ing  the  text.  It  is  the  clown's  play  to  wrench  what  is 
said,  from  its  proper  meaning.  Sir  T.  More  hath 
briefly  worked  his  character  :  "  he  plaieth  the  iester, 
nowe  witli  skofiinge,  and  nowe  with  his  overthwartc 
woords,  to  prouoke  all  to  laughter.'*  His  design  here 
was  to  propose  such  questions  as  might  elicit  the  in- 
formation sought  for  from  him,  and  therefore,  bt  his 
questions  he  might  be  enabled  to  answer,       Henley. 

622.  — cruzadoes: — ]  A  coin  so  called  from  the 
cross  stamped  upon  it.  Johnson. 

638.  Hoty  hot,  and  moist:]  Ben  Jonson  seems  to 
have  attempted  a  ridicule  on  this  passage^  in  Every  Man 

cut 
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out  of  his  Humour^  afl  v.  sc.  ii.  where  Sogliardo  says 
to  Saviolina  :  "  How  does  my  sweet  Lady  ?  hot  and 
moist  f  beautiful  and  1  usty  ?*•  Stebvens. 

Ben  Jonson  was  ready  enough  on  all  occasions  to  de- 
preciate and  ridicule  our  author,  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  believe,  he  must  be  acquitted ;  for  Evtry 
Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  printed  in  1600,  and  written 
probably  in  the  preceding  year ;  at  which  time,  we  are 
almost  certain  that  Othello  had  not  been  exhibited. 

Malone. 

646.     — The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  handsy  not  hearts,  ]  It 
is  evident  that  the  first  line  should  be  read  thus  t 

The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts : 
Otherwise  it  would  be  no  reply    to  the   preceding 
words. 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart: 
Not  so,  says  her  husband :  The  hands  of  old  indeed  gave 
hearts  j  but  the  custom  now  is  to  give  hands  without  hearts. 
The  expression  of  new  heraldry  was  a  satirical  allusion 
to  the  times.  Soon  after  James  the  First  came  to  the 
crown,  he  created  the  new  dignity  of  baronets,  for 
money.  Amongst  their  other  prerogatives  of  honour, 
they  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  armsy  of  a  hand 
gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt 
but  that  this^  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  au- 
thor;  by  which  he  insinuates,  that  some  then  created  had 
hands  indeed,  but  not  hearts  :  that  is,  money  to  pay  for 
the  creation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchase  the  honour. 
James's  pretence  for  raising  money  by  this  creation, 

was 
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was  the  redii6lion  of  Ulster,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
the  memory  of  which  he  would  perpetuate  by  that 
addition  to  their  arms,  it  being  the  arms  of  Ulster. 

Warburton. 

The  historical  observation  is  very  judicious  and 
acute;  but  of  the  emendation  there  is  no' need.  She 
says,  that  her  hand  gave  away  ier  heart.  He  goes  on 
witli  his  suspicion,  and  the  hand  which  he  had  before 
c^lcdjrani,  he  now  terms  liberal;  then  proceeds  to 
remark,  that  the  hand  toas  formerly  given  ty  the  heart ; 
butiiow  it  neither  gives  it,  nor  is  given  by  it. 

Johnson. 

I  think,  with  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the  new  order 
of  baronets  is  here  again  alluded  to.  See  Merry  fVivet 
cf  Windsor^  a£l  ii*  and  Spelman's  Epigram  cited  ia 
the  note.  Blackstonb. 

— our  new  heraldry,  &c.  ]  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a 
figui-ativc  expression,  without  tlie  least  reference  to 
king  James's  creation  of  baronets.  The  absurdity  of 
making  Othello  so  familiar  with  British  heraldry,  the 
utter  want  of  consistency  as  well  as  policy  in  any  sneer 
of  Shakspere  at  the  badge  of  honours  instituted  by  a 
prince,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  he  was  solicitous  to 
flatter,  and  at  whose  court  this  very  piece  was  a^led 
in  1613,  very  strongly  incline  me  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  Dr.  Warburton*s  lilstorical  explanation. 

Stbevens, 

651.  — salt  and  sorry  rheum — ]  The  old  quartos 
has, 

• salt  and  sullen  rheum^-^ 

That 
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That  is,   a  rhesm  absoluttly  troublesome.     I  think  this 
better.  Johsnon, 

658.     Tliat  handkerehief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  givt ;]  In  the  account 
of  this  tremendous  handkerchief,  are  some  particulars 
which  lead  me  to  think,  that  here  is  an  allusion  to  a 
fa6l,  heightened  by  poetical  imagery.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  eastern  regions,  for  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
carry  handkerchiefs  very  curiously  wrought.  In  the 
MS.  papers  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  that  great  oriental 
traveller,  is  a  passage  which  fully  describes  the  custon^. 
"  The  mode  of  wrought  handkerchiefs  (says  this  learned 
inquirer),  is  general  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  all  the  Turkish  empire.  They  are  wrought 
with  a  needle,  and  it  is  the  amusement  of  the  fair  sex 
tl>ere,  as  among  us  the  making  tapestry  and  lace. 
The  young  women  make  them  for  their  fathers,  their 
brothers,  and  by  way  of  preparation  before  hand  for 
their  spouses,  bestowing  them  as  favours  on  their 
lovers.  They  have  them  almost  constantly  in  their 
hands  in  those  warm  countries,  to  wipe  off  sweat.'* 
But  whether  this  circumstance  ever  came  to  Shak- 
spcre's  knowledge,  and  gave  rise  to  the  incident,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  Whalley, 

674.     A  syhily  &c.]   This  circumstance,  perhaps,  is 
imitated  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Sad  Shepherd: 
**  A  Gypsan  lady,  and  a  right  beldame, 
*'  Wrought  it  by  moon -shine  for  hie,  and  star- 
light/' Sec  Stebvens. 

674, 
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674 .  —  nmnber^d 

The  sun  to  course ]  i.  e.  number'd  the  sun's 

courses:  badly  expressed.  War^urton. 

The  expression  is  not  very  infrequent  ?  we  say,  / 
counted  the  clock  to  strike  four :  so  she  number  d  the  sun 
to  course  J  to  run  two,  hundred  compasses^  two  hundred 
annual  circuits.  Johnson. 

675.  — ^0  course — ]  The  first  quarto  reads — ^to 
make —  "     Steevens. 

678.  And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy, — ]  The  balsamick 
liquor  running  from  mummies^  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  anti-epileptic  virtues.  We  are  now  wise 
enough  to  know,  that  the  qualities  ascribed  to  it  arc 
all  imaginary;  and  yet  I  have  been  informed,  that 
this  fanciful  medicine  still  holds  a  place  in  the  shops 
where  drugs  are  sold.  So,  in  TJu  Bird  in  a  Cage^  by 
Shirley,  1033: 

"  — make  mummy  of  my  flesh,  and  sell  me  to  the 
apothecaries." 
Again,  in  The  Honest  Laxvyery  1616 : 

«*  That  I  might  tear  their  flesh  in  mamocks,  raise 
**  My  losses,  from  their  carcases  turn'd  mumnyJ'^ 

Stebvens. 
678.    — which  the  skilful 

Conserved  of  maidens*  hearts.']  Thus  the  folio. 

The  quarto  reads with  the  skilful 

Conserves^  &c»  Steevshs. 

684.    — rash  P^  Is  vehementy  violent,  John  SON. 

699.     I  pray  talk  mc  o/Cassio,']  Thift  and  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  short  speech  are  ouikted  mail  ancient  editions  but 
the  first  quarto.  Steevens. 

72J.  — r^tf  office  of  my  heartf]  The  elder  quarto 
reads, 

' the  duty  of  my  heart. 

The  author  used  the  more  proper  word,  and  tl»en 
changed  it,  I  suppose,  for  fashionable  diction  \  but,  as 
fashion  is  a  very  weak  proteftress,  the  old  word  is  now 
ready  to  resume  its  place.  Johnson. 

'j%^»    And  shoot  mysiif  up ]  This  is  the  reading 

of  one  of  the  early  quartos.  The  folio,  and  all  the 
modern  editions,  have. 

And  shut  myseif  vp  Johnson. 

The  quarto  1630  (like  the  folio)  reads. 

And  sliut  myuifup- 

I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  idea  seems  taken  from  the  confinement  of  a  mo- 
na&tick  life.  The  words,  forced  content^  help  to  con- 
firm the  supposition.  The  meaning  will  therefore  be, 
**  I  will  put  on  a  constrained  appearance  of  being 
**'  contented,  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  different  course 
*<  of  life,  no  longer  to  depend  on  my  own  efforts,  but 
*^  to  wait  for  relief  from  the  accidental  hand  of  cha* 
«( rity." 

Shakqpere  uses  the  same  expression  in  Macbeth  : 

<« ^tkdskut  up 

**  In  measureless  content." 
Again,  inAWs  WeUthat  Ends  Well: 

*'  Whose  basest  stars  do  shut  uiup'm  wishes.*' 

ST£BVENS. 

K  I  cannot 
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I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  ift  approving  of 
the  present  reading,  nor  of  course,  in  his  explanation 
of  this  passage ;  but .  think  the  quarto  right,  which 
reads  shoot  instead  of  sAut, — ^To  say  that  a  man  will 
shut  himself  up  in  a  course  of  life,  is  la^iguage  such  as 
Sliakspere  would  never  make  use  of,  even  in  his  most 
whimsical  or  licentious  moments. 

One  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb  to  skaoty  is  to  push 
suddenly i  or  to  push  forward ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is 
used  in  this  place.  Cassio  means  to  say,  that  if  he 
finds  he  has  no  chance  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the 
general,  he  will  push  forward  into  some  other  line  of 
life,  and  seek  his  fortime  ;  but  I  think  it  probable  we 
ought  to  read — And  shoot  myself  vpon  some  other 
course,  instead  of  up  in  some  other  course. 

MoNCic  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason's  explanation  is  a  very  forced  one.— It 
appears- from  the  information  of  lago,  that  Cassio 
had  not  long  been  a  soldier.  Before  OAcllp  pro- 
moted him,  for  his  good  offices  in  respe6l  to  Desde- 
mona,  he  was  "  a  great  arithmetician,  a  countcr- 
easter;''^  and  now,  being  discarded  from  the  military 
line,  he  purposes  to  confine^  or  shut  himself  up,  as  he 
formerly  had,  within  the  limits  of  a  new  profession. 

Henlet* 

734»    — in  favour ■]   Xvilook^  in  countenance. 

Johnson. 

737.    — within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure y']  Within 
tlie  shot  of  his  anger.  J  OH  n  s  on  . 
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751.  — sonuunliatch*dpra£iic€j]  Some  treason  that 
has  not  taken  effect.  Johnson. 

762 .  — {unhandsome  warrior  as  I  amy]  How  this  came 
to  be  so  blundered,  I  cannot  conceive.  It  is  plain 
Shakspere  wrote, 

■  ■  I  unhandsome  wrangler  as  I  am, 
60,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  J^g,  wrangling  queen,**   Warburton. 

Unhandsome  warrior^  is  evidently  unfair  assailant, 

Johnson. 
791.    —Jift)r«  convenient  fzW]  The  folio  has, 

■  ■'      more  continuate  time  ; 

Time  Uss  interrupted^  time  which  I  can  call  more  my 
own*    It  gives  a  more  distinct  image  tliaa  convenient* 

Johnson* 
.   The  word  occurs  again  in  Timon  : 

" breath'd  as  it  were, 

*^  To  an  undrable  and  continuate  goodness.** 

♦  Steevens* 

798  •     Take  me  this  work  0u/«]    The  meaning  is  not* 

Pick  out  the  work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain ;  but 

Copy  this  work  in  another  handkerchief.     Johnson* 

So,  in  a  comedy,  by  Middleton,  called  lVi,mcn  be* 

toare  of  Women  : 

" she  intends 

^<  To  take  out  otiier  works  in  a  new  sampler.** 

Steevens. 

So,  in  Heame*s  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  vol.ii.  p.578« 

^81.  and  585.  ^<  to  take  out  the  arms,**  means  to  copy 

them^  ToLLET. 

Kij  814. 
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812.     W/iy,  I  pray  you?']    This  and  the  following 
speech  are  wanting  in  the  first  qiiarto.        St E evens.- 

819.     — /  must  be  circumstanced]  i.  e.  your  civility  is 
now  grown  conditional.  Warburtoh. 

Rather,  I  must  give  way  to  circumstances. 

Mo'NCfc  Mason. 


ACT  IV. 

Line  8.  YV  AKED  in  bedy  lagv,  and  not  mean  harm? 

It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil  .*]  This  obser- 
vation seems  strangely  abrupt  and  unoccasioned.  Wc 
must  suppose  that  lago  had,  before  they  appeared  in 
this  scene,  been  applying  cases  of  false  comfort  to 
Othello ;  as  that  though  the  parties  had  been  even 
found  in  bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done ; 
it  might  be  only  for  the  triil  of  their  virtue ;  as  was  re- 
ported of  the  Romish  saint  Robert  D'Arbrisseland  his 
nuns.  To  this  we  must  suppose  Othello  here  replies; 
and  like  a  good  Protestant.  For  so  the  sentiment  does 
but  suit  the  character  of  the  speaker,  Shakspere 
little  heeds  how  these  sentiments  are  circumstanced. 

Warburtow. 

Hypocrisy  against  the  devily  means  hypocrisy  to  cheat 

the  devil.     As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by 

seeming  good,  and  yet  living  wickedly ;  these  men 

would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  liim  flattering  hopes« 

auui 
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and  at  last  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks  them 
ready  to  commit.  Johnson. 

11.  7^  devil  their  virtue  tempts^  and  they  tempt  hea- 
v«o.]  The  true  reading,  without  question,  is  this: 

Hie  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not ;  they  tempt  heaven. 
i.  e*  they  do  not  give  the  devil  the  trouble  of  throwing 
temptations  in  their  way :  they  seek  them  out  them* 
selves,  and  so  tempt  heaven  by  their  presumption. 

Warburton. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  alteration.  The  true  key 
to  the  explanation  of  this  passage  may  be  found  in  St* 
Matthew  iv<  7.  The  poet's  idea,  is,  that  the  devil 
tempts  their  virtues,  by  stirring  up  their  passions,  and  they 
tempt  heaven,  by  placing  themselves  in  such  a  situation 
AS  makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
gratification  of  them.  Henley. 

Shakspere  had  probably  in  view  a  very  popular 
book  of  his  time,  l^he  Beehive  of  the  Roman  Church, 
**  There  was  an  old  wife,  called  Julia,  which  would 
take  the  young  men  and  maides,  and  lay  them  together 
in  a  bed.  And  for  that  they  should  not  one  byte  ano- 
Iher,  norkicke  backewardes  with  their  heeles,  she  did 
lay  a  crucifix  between  them . "  F a  r m  e  r • 

25.  Beading  to  aU — ]  Thus  all  the  old  copies. 
The  moderns  less  grammatically, 

Boding  to  ill Johnson. 

The  raven  was  thought  to  be  a  constant  attendant  on 
a  house,  in  which  there  was  infe6tion.  So,  in  Mar- 
lowe's Jetty  of  Malta,  1633 : 

K  i  i  j  "  Thus 
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*'  Thus  like  the  sad  presaging  raven^  that  tolls 
''  The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
**  And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
<(  Does  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wing.'* 

Malonb» 
32,  Convinced  or  supplied  Mew,]  I  cannot  under- 
stand  the  vulgar  reading*  I  read,  convinc'd  <7r suppled. 
My  emendation  makes  the  sense  of  the  passage  easf 
and  inteUigible :  that  there  are  some  such  long-tongued 
knaves  in  the  world,  who,  if  they  through  the  Jbrce 
of  importunity  extort  a  favour  from  their  mistress,  or  if 
through  her  own  fondness  they  make  her  pliunt  to  their 
desires,  cannot  help  boasting  of  tlieir  success.  To 
convince^  here,  is  not,  as  in  tlie  common  acceptatioo* 
to  make  sensible  of  the  truth  of  any  tiling  by  reasons 
and  arguments  :  but  to  overcofne^  get  the  better  of^  &c* 
So  in  Machetkj  a6t  i. 

** his  two  chamberlains 

<*  Will  I,  with  wine  andwusscl  so  canviace,** 
Again,  in  the  same  play,  a^  iv. 

«  — ««  their  malady  convinces 
"  The  great  assay  of  art." 

Theobald. 
46.  — fo  confess  and  be  hanged — ]  This  is  a  prover- 
bial saying.  And  in  one  oi  the  old  collection  of  smalt 
Poems  there  is  an  epigram  on  it.  All  that  remains  of 
this  speech,  including  the  words  to  confess^  is  wanting 
in  the  first  quarto,  St££  v  ens* 

49.    — shadowing  passion-^    Tiic  modern  editions 
h^vc  left  out  pau:cn,  J  OH  n  son  » 

49- 
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49«  '^without  some  inHtruSlion.'-^l  The  starts  and 
broken  reflexions  in  this  speech  have  sometWng  very 
terrible, and  shew  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  be  in  inex- 
pressible agonies.  But  the  words  we  are  upon,  when  set 
xighty  have  a  sublime  in  them  that  can  never  be  enough 
admired.  The  ridiculous  blunder  of  writing  instruct 
tion  for  induSHon  (for  so  it  should  be  read)  has  indeed 
sunk  it  into  arrant  nonsense.  OtHello  is  just  going  to 
fall  into  a  swoon ;  and,  as  is  common  for  people  in  that 
circumstance,  feels  an  unusual  mist  and  darkness,  ac- 
companied with  horror,  coming  upon  him.  This, 
with  vast  sublimity  of  thought,  is  compared  to  the 
season  of  the  sun*s  eclipse,  at  which  time  the  earth 
become&shadowed  by  the  induBimy  or  bringing  over  of 
the  moon  between  it  and  the  sim.  This  being  the 
allusion,  the  reasoning  stands  thus  :  <<  My  nature 
**  could  never  be  thus  overshadowed,  and  falling,  as  it 
**  were,  into  dissolution,  for  no  cause.  There  must 
**  be  an  indu&ion  of  something ;  there  must  be  a  real 
*<  cause.  My  jealousy  cannot  be  merely  imaginary. 
''  Ideas,  words  only,  could  not  shake  me  thus,  and 
*'  raise  all  this  disorder.  My  jealousy  therefore  must 
**  be  groimded  on  matter  of  faft."  Shakspere  uses 
this  word  in  the  same  sense,  in  Richard  fll. 

•'  A  dire  induBion  am  I  witness  to." 
Marston  seems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  some  copy,  and 
to  allude  to  it  in  these  words  of  his  Fame: 

"  Plots  ha*  you  laid  ?  induBions  dangerous  V* 

Warburton. 
This. 
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This  is  a  noble  conjefture,  and,  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  does  honour  to  its  author^t     Yet  I  am  in 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  necessity  of  emendation. 
There  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world  an  opinion, 
that  when  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a  distance*- 
notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  sufferer  by  some  deje6lion 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  of  which  he  discovers  no  ex- 
ternal cause.    This  is  ascribed  to  that  general  com- 
munication of  one  part  of  the  universe  with  another, 
wnich  is  called  sympathy  and  antipathy ;  or  to  the  Se- 
cret monition,  instru3im,  and  influence  of  a  superior 
Being,  which  superintends  the  order  of  nature  and  of 
life.    Othello  says,  Nature  ^ould  not  invest  htrstlfw 
suck  shadowing  passion  without  instruction.      It  is  not 
words  that  shake  me  thus.    This  passion,  which  spreads 
its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  effe6t  of  some  agency  more 
than  the  operation  of  words ;  it  is  one  of  those  notices' 
which  men  have  of  unseen  calamities.         Johnsok, 

However  ingenious  Dr»  Warburton*s  note  may  be, 
it  is  certainly  too  forced  and  far-fetched.  Othello 
alludes  only  to  Cassio*s  dream,  which  had  been  in-. ' 
vented  and  told  him  by  lago.  When  many  confused' 
and  very  interesting  ideas  pour  in  upon  the  mind  all 
at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  it  lias  not  time  tq 
shape  or  digest  them,  if  it  does  not  relieve  itself  by 
tears  (which  we  know  it  often  does,  whether  for  joy  or 
grief)  it  produces  stupefa^on  and  fainting. 

Othello,  in  brok,en  sentences  and  single  words^  all 
of  which  have  a.  reference  to  the  cause  of  his  jealousy, 
shews,  that  all  the  proofs  are  present  at  once  to  his 

mind, 
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miixi,  which  so  overpowers  it,  that  he  flills  into  a 
trance,  the  natural  consequence.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
50.  Noses,  ears,  and  lips  ;]  Othello  is  imagining  to 
himself  the  familiarities  which  he  supposes  to  have 
passed  between  Cassio  and  his  wife.  So,  in  the  Win^ 
ter's  Tale: 

**  Cheek  to  cheek, — meeting  noses — 
"  Kissing  with  inside  lip,*  8cc, — 
If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  we  must  suppose  he  is  me- 
ditating a  cruel  punishment  for  Desdemona  and  her 
su:>pe6led  pafamour : 

<< raptis 

"  Auribusy  et  truncas  inhonesta  vulnere  nares  '* 

StEEV£NS. 

7,^.  A  horned  man — ]  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothings 
I  omitted  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  a  passage  where 
Benedick  says — **  there  is  no  staff  more  honourable 
than  one  tipt  with  horn.^^  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  the 
staiF  which  was  anciently  carried  before  a  challenger. 
Thus,  in  Stowe's  Chronicle^  edition  1615,  p.  669: 
**  — his  baston  (a  stafFe  of  an  elle  long,  made  taper* 
wise>  iipt  zuitk  korne)  &c.  was  borne  before  him." 

Steevens. 
80.     in  tkose  unproper  beds,"]  Unproper,  forcommoii. 

Wabburton. 
Soy  in  Ttu  Arcadia^  by  Shirley,  1640 : 
**  Ever  woman  shall  be  common. — 
**  Every  woman  coiimion  \  what  shall  we  do  with 

all  fhe  proper  women  in  Arcadia  ? 
**  They  §lull  be  common  too."  Steevens, 

88. 
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88.  — /w^]  The  obvious  meaning  of /wf,  t&  bounds. 
Keep  your  temper,   says  lago,  within  the  bounds  tf 
patience,  C  o  LLINS . 

So,  in  Ring  Henry  V.  a6V  v.  sc.  2 :    "  — ^you  and  I 
cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country 
fashion." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  T. 
*«  The  very  list^  the  very  utmost  bound, 
"  Of  all  our  fortunes." 
Again,  in  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Welly  aft  ii.  sc.  f  • 
**  — you  have  restrain'd  yourself  within  the  Ust  of  too 
cold  an  adieu.**  Stebvens. 

89.  — ere  whiles  mad  with  your  grief ^"^    Thus  the 
first  quarto.    The  folio  reads ; 

— o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief.       Stbbvens. 

94.    ^^encave yourself."]    Hide  yourself  in  a  {Arivate 

place.  Johnson* 

101.    Or  shall  I  say,  yourWe  all  in  all  in  spleemy']    I 

read: 

Or  shall  I  say  J  yoiCrt  all  in  all  a  spleen. 
I  think  our  author  uses  this  expression  elsewhere. 

Johnson. 
A  hair-brainM  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  spleen*  The 
old  reading,  however,  is  not  inexplicable.  We  still  say, 
such  one  is  in  wrath,  in  the  dumps,  &c.  The  sense 
therefore  is  plain.  Again,  in  Vit  Midsummer  Nigii^s 
Dream  : 

"That,    in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and 
earth/*-— ^  Stbbvens. 
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116,  And  kis  \XTAiOo\ihYi  jealousy — ]  Unbopkishy  for 
ignorant.  Warburton. 

135«  1^0  you  triumpky  Roman?  do  you  triumph  ^^ 
Othello  calls  him  Roman  ironically.  Triumph^  which 
was  a  Roman  ceremony,  brought  Roman  into  his 
thoughts.  What  (says  he)  you  are  now  triumphing  as 
great  as  a  Roman  F  John  so  n. 

136.  T^  customer  I — ^]  A  common  woman,  one 
that  invites  custom .  J  oh  n  s  o  n  . 

So,  in  AU's  Welt  that  Ends  Well:' 

"  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer,*' 

Stbevens. 
143.     Have  you  scored  me? — ]   Have  you  made  my 
reckoning  ?  have  you  settled  the  term  of  my  life  ?  The 
old  quarto  reads,  stored  me.     Have  you  disposed  of 
me  >  have  you  laid  me  up  ?  Johnson 

To  score  originally  meant  no  more  than  to  cut  a 
notch  upon  a  tally,  or  to  mark  out  a  form  by  indent- 
ing it  on  any  substance.     Spenser,  in  the  first  Canto 
of  his  Fairy  Queeny  speaking  of  the  cross,  says : 
**  Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored.** 
Again,  b.  ii.  c.  9 : 

**  —why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scor'd^ 
'*  Bear  you  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head  ?" 
But  it  was  soon  figuratively  used  for  setting  a  Srand  or 
mar  A  of  disgrace  on  any  one.    "  Let  us  score  their 
backs,'*  says  Scarus,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  \  and  it 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  on  the  present  occasion. 

Steevens. 

151.    — Ify  this  hand — ]   This  is  the  reading  of  the 

first  quarto,  Steevens. 
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162.    —ftchcw! — ]  A  pole-cat.  Pope* 

Shakspere  has  in  another  place  mentioned  the  lust  of 
this  animal.  Cassio  tells  lago,  that  she  is  as  lewd  as 
the  poU-caty  but  of  better  sccrtt,  the  pole-cat  being  a 
very  stinking  animal*  Johnson. 

A  pole  cat  was  anciently  one  of  tlie  cant  tenns  for  a 
«trumpet.  Ste  evens. 

200.  — Noy  my  heart  is  turrCd  to  stone  ;  /  strzAe  it 
end  it  hurts  my  hand, — ]  This  thought,  as  often  as  it 
occurs  to  Shakspere^  is  sure  to  be  received,  and  as 
often  counteracts  his  pathos.  St b E  v  em  s. 

251.  "^atone  themy — ]  Make  them  c^nc  ;  reconcile 
them.  Johnson. 

Few  words  have  occasioned  the  spilling  of  so  much 
Christian  inkafs  the  word  atone,  which  is  here  used  in 
its  proper  sense .     So  likewise  in  Cymbeliney  ad  i. 

**  To  atone  my  countryman  andyou,^"* 
Again,  in  As  you  Like  Itj  ad  v.  line  338, 
**  Then  there  is  mirth  in  heaven, 
"  When  earthly  things  made  even 
*<  Atone  together.*' 

This  expression  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
words  at  one,  the  verb  to  sety  or  some  equivalent  being 
omitted.  Thus,  in  the  aBs  : — **  he  shewed  himself 
to  them  as  they  strove  and  would  have  irf  them  at  on  e 
again."  and  in  7^  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church: 
**  through  which  God  is  made  at  one  with  us,  and 
hath  forgiven  us  our  sins."  Hen  lc  t  . 

270-  if  that  the  earth  would  teemy  &c.]  If  women's 
tears  could  impregnate  the  earth.    By  the  dodrine  of 

equivocal 
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equivocal  generation,    new  animals  were  supposed 
producible  by  new  combinations  of  matter.  See  Bacon. 

Johnson. 

271.  Each  drop  she  falls]  lofall  is  here  a  verb  ac- 
tive.    So,  in  The  Tempest : 

"  — when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 

**  Toya//it  on  Gonzalo."  Stbevens. 

284.  Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — ]  I  cannot  think 
that  the  poet  meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Desdemona 
to  continue  weepings  which  proceed  you  in  your  tears  (as 
the  passage  is  at  present  pointed)  must  mean.  He 
rather  would  have  said, 

■  Proceed  you  in  your  tears  9  ■  ■ 

What!    will  you  still  continue  to  be  a  hypocrite  by  a 
display  of  this  well-painted  passion  ?  Warner. 

289.  Cassio  shall  have  my  place,']  Perhaps  this  is  ad- 
dressed to  Desdemona^  who  had  just  expressed  iter  joy 
on  hearing  Cassio  was  deputed  in  the  room  of  her  hus- 
band. Her  innocent  satisfa^ion  iii  the  hope  of  re- 
turning to  her  native  place  is  construed  by  Othello  into 
the  pleasure  she  received  from  tlie  advancement  of  his 
rival.  Stbevens. 

29].  -^Qoats  and  monkies!]  In  this  exclamation 
Shakspere  has  shewn  great  art.  Jago^  in  .the  first 
scene  in  which  he  endeavours  to  awaken  his  suspicion, 
.being  urged  to  give  some  evident  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
Cassio  and  Desdemona,  tells  him  it  were  impossible  to 
have  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  though  they  should 
be,  "  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkies,'^ — These 
words  we  may  suppose:  still  ring  in  the  ears  oi  Othello, 

L  who 
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who  being  now  fully  convinced  of  his  wife's  infidelity, 
rushes  out  with  tliis  emphatic  exclamation : — Zand's 
words  were  but  too  true — now  indeed  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  as  prime  as  goais^  as  hot  as  monkies, 

MalonB' 

35c.    But  not  your  words."]  This  line  is  added  out  of 
the  first  edition.  Pope. 

377,    — time  0/ scorn]  The  reading  of  both  the  elder 
quartos  and  the  folio  is, 

_^for  the  time  of  scorn. 
Mr.  Rowc  reads — hand  of  scorn ;    and  succeeding 
editors  have  silently  followed  him. 

I  would  (though  in  opposition  to  so  many  great  au- 
thorities in  favour  of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with 

the  old  copy, 

— ^ — tAe  time  oj* scorn. 
We  call  the  Aour  in  which  we  are  to  dicy  the  hour  of 
death — ^the  time  when  we  are  to  be  judged — the  day  of 
judgment — the  instant  when  we  suffer  calamity — the  mo- 
ment of  evil ;  and  why  may  we  not  distinguish  the  time 
which  brings  contempt  along  with  it,  by  the  title  of 
the  time  of  scorn  f  Thus,  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 : 
"  So  sings  the  mariner  upon  the  shore, 
*  *  When  he  hath  past  the  dangerous  time  of  storms^** 
Agiun,  MdiTStotCs  Insatiate  Countess,  1603: 

"  1*11  poison  thee ;  with  murder  curbe  thy  paths^ 

**  And  make  thee  know  a  time  of  infamy  /" 

Othello  takes  this  idea  from  a  clock .     To  make  me  (says 

he)  a  fixed  figure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  y^r  the  hour 

of  scorn  to  point  and  make  a  full  stop  at!       St  E  evens. 

Might 
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Might  not  Shakspcrc  have  written — 
—for  the  scorn  of  time 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at  i 
i,  €.  the  marked  obje6t  for  the  contempt  of  all  ages 
and  all  time* 
Soy  in  Hamlet : 
**  For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
timeP*' 
However,  in  support  of  the  reading  of  the  oldcopies^ 
it  may  be  observed,  that  our  author  has  personified 
scortif  in  his  88th  Sonnet : 

"  When  thou  shalt  be  dispos*d  to  set  me  lights 
"  And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Kcm."— 
The  epithet  unmoving   (the  folio  rcddsf^and  moving) 
may  likewise  be  supported  by  Shakspere's  104th  Son* 
net,  in  which  this  very  thought  is  expressed : 
"  Ah  ?  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand^ 
"  StetU/rom  his  figure^  and  nopacfiperceivcd^ 
*^  So  your  sweet  hue^  which,  methinks,  still  doth 

stand, 
*'  Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived." 

Malone. 
Perhaps  we  should  read — slowly  moving  Jinger  at,  I 
should  wish  to  rejedl  the  present  reading,  for  even 
then  the  word  slow  implied  some  degree  of  motion, 
though  that  motion  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
7^e  time  of  scorn  is  a  strange  expression,  to  which,  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself;  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  is 
erroneous,  and.  wish  we  had  autliority  to  read  hand  of 
scorn,  instead  of  time.  Monck  Mason» 

Lij  If 
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If  Atkinson,  the  contra£lor,  in  one  of  his  solilo- 
quies (after  the  execution  of  a  late  sentence  in  the 
corn -market)  had  been  heard  to  explain : 

«  — . ^but,  alas !  to  make  me 

"  A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 
"  To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at, — 
«0!  O!" 
he  would,  at  once,  have  been   understood,    by  tke 
TIME  ofscorjiy  to  mean  tht  hour  of  his  exposure  in  the 
pillory  \   and  by  its  slow  unmooing  Tin CEK,  M^  hour- 
index  of  the  dial  that  fronted  him, 

Mr.  Malone,  in  a  subsequent  note,  hath  remarked 
that,  "  his  for  its  is  common  in  our  author  j"  and  in 
respeft  to  the  epithet  unmovinrry  it  may  be  observed, 
with  Rosalind,  not'o.ily  that  time  travels  in  divers  paces 
with  divers  persons^  but,  that  for  the  same  reason,  it 
GALLOPS  with  the  thief  to  the  gallowSy  \x  apparently 
STANDS  STILL  with  the  perjured  in  the  pillory  — ^What- 
ever were  the  precise  instance  of  disgrace  to  which 
Othello  alUided,  the  text  in  its  present  state,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible;  and,  therefore,  should  be  pre- 
served from  capricious  alterations.  Henley. 

381.  — garnered  up  my  heart)]  That  is,  treasured 
up.     See  Matt.  iii.  J 2.  Johnson. 

385.  — Turn  thy  compleSlion  there y  &c.]  At  such  an 
obje Jl  do  thou,  patience^  thyself  change  colour ;  at  this 
do  thou,  even  thou,  rosy  cheruh  as  thou  art,  look  as 
grim  as  hell,  Johnson. 

391.  — 0  thou  weejdt]  Dr.  Johnson  has,  on  this 
occasion,  been  unjustly  censured  for  having  stifled 

difficulties 
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(]Ui!icultie$  where  he  could  not  remove  them.  I  would 
therefore  observe,  that  Othello's  speech  is  printed 
word  for  word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the 
quarto  reads : ' 

0  thou  black  weed! 
Had  this  epithet,  blacky  been  admitted,  there  would 
still  have  remained  an  incomplete  verse  in  this  speech : 
no  additional  beauty  would  have  been  introduced; 
but  instead  of  it,  a  paltry  antithesis  between  the  words 
idack  soid/air*  St s E  v ens. 

395*    ^^  this  fair  paper  y8cz»^  Massinger  has  imi- 
tated this  passage  in  *rhe  Emperor  of  the  East : 

" can  you  think 

'^  This  master-piece   of  heaven,    this  precious 

vellura 
^<  Of  such  a  purity  and  virgin  whiteness, 
<<  Could  be  designed  to  have  perjury  and  v^hore- 

dom 
**  In  capital  letters  writ  upon*t  ?"        Steevens*^ 
396.    Committed  !'\   This,  and  the  three  following, 
lines,  are  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.  Stsevens. 

This  word  in  Shakspere's  time,  besides  its  general 
signification,  seems  to  have  been  applied  particularly 
to  unlawful  a6ts  of  love.  Hence  perhaps  it  is  so  often 
repeated  by  Othello. — So,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
Very  Woman^  1610 :  She  commits  with  her  ears  for  cer- 
tain ;  after  that  she  may  go  for  a  maid,  but  she  has. 
been  lain  with  in  her  understanding.'*  The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  King  Lear:  Commit  not  with 
man's  sworn  spouse." 

Liij  Again, 
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Again,  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  first  Part : 

** if  all  committers  stood  in  a  rank, 

*<  They'd  make  a  lane  in  which  your  shame  might 
dwell."  Ma  LONE. 

408.  If  to  preserve  this  vesscljor  my  lord,']  This  ex- 
pression»  as  well  as  many  others,  our  author  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  sacred  writings  : — **  to  possess  his 
t;<rwf/ in  sanguification," — 1  Thess.  iv.  4.      Malone. 

409.  — any  other,]  Thus  tlie  folio.  The  quarto 
reads — ^any  bated •  Steevens. 

428.     Who  is  thy  lord  ?]    This,   and  the  following 
speech,  are  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.      Steevkns, 
438.     The  small  St  opinion  on  my  least  misuse.]    The 
old  quarto  reads : 

77ie  smallest  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse. 
Wiiich  I  think  is  better.  Johnson. 

452.  "^suck  terms  upon  his  callet.]  This  word  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  English  language.  Chaucer  ha& 
it  in  his  Rtmedy  of  Love  : 

<•  C,  forcalet,  for  of,  we  have  O, 

<*  L,  for  leude,  D,  for  demeanure,'*  ic. 

Percy. 

I  meet  this  word  in  The  Translation  of  Ariosto^  1591 J 

•*  And  thus  this  old  ilUfavour'd  spiteful!  calUC^-^ 

Harrington,  in  a  note  on  that  line,  says  that  '*  callet 

is  a  nick-name  used  to  a  woman,'*  and  that  '*  in  Irish 

it  signifies  a  witch,* *  Ma lon e. 

473.    — notoroius — ]    For  gross^   not  in  its  proper 

meaning  for  Anoum,  Johnson. 

474- 
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474.    ~^suck  companions]   Companumf  in  the  time 

of  Shak'spere  was  used  as  a  word  of  contempt  in  the 

same  sense  ^^  fellow  is  at  this  day.  Malon  b. 

478.     Sptak  within  docr.'\   Do  not  clamour  so  as  to 

be  heard  beyond  the  house.  Johnson. 

480.     — the  seamy  side  without :"]  That  is,  inside  out, 

Johnson. 
This  idea  has  already  occurred.    lago  speaks  of 
Roderigo  as  of  one. 

Whom  love  hath  ^rn*d  almost  the  wrong  side 

outward.  Steevens. 

486.    Here  I  kneel,  Sec]  The  first  quarto  omits  the 

rest  of  tliis  speech .  Steevens. 

488.     Either  in  discourse^    or  thought^]    The  folio 

reads — discourse  of  thought — and  perhaps  rightly* 

See  Milton,  P-  L.  b.  v.  1.  488.  Steevens. 

502.    "-^Aide  with  you.}     This  line  is  from  the 

quarto,  1622.  Steevens. 

506.     And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay ;  ]  Thus 

the  quarto.    The  folio  reads : 

.    The  messengers  0/ Venice  stay  the  meat, 

Steevens. 

-  526. .  '^and  acquaintance '^-^l  Thus  the  folio.    The 

quarto  reads-^^n//  acquittance .  Steevens. 

5^0.    and  the  night  grows  to  waste :]   I  suppose 

lago  means  to  say^  that  it  is  near  midnight*  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  read  waist.  The  folio  reads-^ivoj^,  as  it 
does  in  the  following  line  in  Hamlet : 

**  In  the  dead  wast  sndmiddle  of  the  night.*' 

-         4    .  So 
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So  also»  in  the  Puritan^  a  comedy,  1607  : 
« ■ .     I  '  ete  the  day 

**  Be  spent  to  the  gtrdlf,  thou  shalt  be  free.*' 
The  words  however  may  only  mean — tAe  night  is  wast- 
ing a^tfcr«  Malone, 
61s.    '-'Hind  kCf  she  Md^  proved  mad^ 

And  did  forsake  her. — ]  We  should  read  r 
•    ■  and  hty  the  Md^  forsook  hevy 
And  she  proved  mad,  Wa  r  b  u  &t  on« 

I  believe  that  fnai  only  signifies  wildf  frantick^  uncer- 
tain, Johnson. 
We  still  call  a  wild  girl  a  mad-cap:  and  in  the  first 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  are  mentioned : 

**'  Madj  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art/' 
Again,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

**  Come  on,  you  mad-cap*^^ 
Again,  in  Lovers  Labour  Lost :  ^^  Do  you  hear,  my  mad 
wenches  V  Steevens, 

&i  7 .    —7  *ve  much  ado. 

But  to  go  hang  my  head-^']  I  have  much  ado  to 
do  any  thing  hut  hang  my  head.  We  might  read  : 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head. 
This  is  perhaps  die  only  insertion  made  in  the  latter 
editions  which  has  improved  the  play.  The  rest  seem 
to  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  amplification,  or 
of  ornament.  When  the  imagination  had  subsided, 
and  the  mind  was  no  longer  agitated  by  tlie  horror  of 
the  a(5lion,  it  became  at  leisure  to  look  round  for  spe* 
cious  additions.  This  addition  is  natural.  Desde- 
niona  can  at  first  hardly  forbear  to  sing  the  song ;  she 

endeavours 
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endeavours  to  change  her  train  of  thoughts,  but  her 
imagination  at  last  prevails,  and  she  sings  it. 

Johnson. 
From  /  have  much  to  doy  to  Nay^  that^s  not  nexty  was 
inserted  after  the  first  edition,  as  likewise  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  song. 

626.     The  poor  souly  &c.]  This  song,  in  two  parts, 
is  printed  in  a  late  colleftion  of  old  ballads  ;  the  lines 
preserved   liere  differ  somewhat  from  the  copy  dis- 
covered by  the  ingenious  colle6tor.  Johnson, 
626.     — sat  singing—]   Thus  the  old  copies :  but 
the  song  as  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  r^ads — **  sat 
sighing,**                                                         Ste  EVENS, 
64 1 .     /  caWd  my  love  false  love ;— ]  This  couplet  is 
not  in  the  ballad,  which  is  the  complaint,  not  of  a 
woman  forsaken,  but  of  a  man  rejefted.     These  lines 
were  properly  added  when  it  was  accommodated  to  a 
woman.  Johnson. 
643.     — '-youHlcoMzh  with  more  menJ]  This  verb  is 
found  also  in  The  Two  noble  Kinsmen^  1634 : 

«  O,  if  thou  couch 

"  But  one  night  with  her '*         Malone. 

647.     I  have  heard  it  said  so ,1   This,  as  well  as  the 
following  speech,  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto. 

Steevens. 
6j6,    — to  the  ^  vantage,']  i.  e.  to  boot,  ov^r  and  above. 

Steevens. 
678,     But  t  do  thinky  &c  ]  The  remaining  part  of 
tliis  speech  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.   Stb evens. 

6^3. 
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683.  ''Hwr  former  having'-^']  Our  former  allowance 
of  expence.  Johnson. 

696.  -'-heaven  me  suchMs^s scndy\  Such  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  folio»  and  of  the  subsequent  editions;  but 
the  old  quarto  has  : 

such  usage  send,' 
Usage  is  an  old  word  for  custowif  and,  I  think,  better 
than  uses,  ^  Johnson. 


ACT  V. 

Line  il.     i   V E  rubbed  ^is  young  quat  almost  to  the 

sensCf 
And  he  grows  angry,'}  A  quat,  in  the  midland 
counties,,  is  a  pimple^  which  by  rubbing  is  made  to 
smart,  or  is  rubbed  to  sense.  Roderigo  is  called  a 
quat  by  the  same  mode  of  speech,  as  a  low  fellow  is 
now  termed  in  low  language  a  scab*  To  rub  to  the 
sense,  is  to  rub  to  the  qutch,  Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Devil's  Law^Case,  1623:  *<  O  young 
quat !  incontinence  is  plagued  in  all  creatures  in  the 
world." 

Again,  in  Deckar*s  G»/ V  Hornbooh,  1 609 :  ' '--whether 
he  be  SLyong  quat  of  the  first  yeers  revennew,  or  some 
austere  and  sullen«fac*d  steward,"  &c. 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  Ca^ 
tiUne  : 

« .^must 
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*' —  must  have  their  disgraces  still  new  miV, 
*«  To  make  them  smart,"  &c.  Steevens, 

14.    — my  gain:']  The  quartos  read— my  ^a?««. 

Steevens. 

36.  And  your  fou  hies  apace  ;]  Thus  the  first  quarto. 
The  second  quarto  and  the  folio  read — **  And  your 
<*  unbUstfate  hies,^*  Steevens* 

37.  Forth  of  my  hearty  &c.]  Thus  the  first  quarto* 
The  folio  readi^  "  For  of:"  perhaps  the  true  reading 
For  offj  &c. 

But  Mr.  Whalley  observes  to  me,  that  the  reading 
of  the  quarto  may  be  the  tnie  one.  Forth  signifies 
both  ovt  SLndfrom*    So  in  Hamlet: 

"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep." 
Again,  in  Jonson*s  Volpone  : 

"  Forth  the  resolved  corners  of  his  eyes." 
Mr.  Henley  had  also  made  the  same  observation, 
and  in  proof  of  it  produced  the  following  passages. 
Richard  III. 

*'  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
"  With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n^rM  of  holy  writ.'* 
Again, 

**  Humphrey  Hoare  that  called  upon  your  grace, 
<'  To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 

Reed. 
39.    — no  passage  ^1  No  passengers  ?  nobody  going 
by?  Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  : 
•*  Now  in  the  stirring  ^^m^^^  of  the  day.'* 

Steevens. 

44- 
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.  44 ,    **-«  kt<}ajy  night ;]  A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  which 
an  ambush  may  be  commodiously  laid.        J  oh  K  son. 

SO|  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 
•*  Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night." 

Steevens. 

89.  Lend  me  a  garter ^  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted 
in  the  first  quarto.  '  Steevens. 

96.  AlastmyfriendyfnydearQO\xnXTymaj\\'\  This 
passage  incontestably  proves  that  lago  was  meant  for 
aVinetian,     .  Steevens. 

114.  — good  gentlemen.]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartos  read,  gentlewoman ,  Steevens. 

115.  — Mf  ghastnesS)]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
, read,  je^tures*  Steevens. 

116.  Nay  f  if  you  stare,]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
read,  stirre,  Steevens. 

139"  — or  fordoes  me  quite,"]  Tojbrdo^  is  to  undo, 
.to  ruin,  to  destroy.  See  Midsummer  NighVs  Dreamy 
ad:  V.  line  374.  and  note.  Steevens. 

140.     It  is  the  cause ^  it  is  the  cause^  my  soul^ 

Let  me  not  name  it ]  The  abruptness  of  this 

soliloquy  makes  it  obscure.  The  meaning,  I  think, 
is  this :  '*  I  am  here  (says  Othello  in  his  mind)  over- 
whelmed with  horror.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
perturbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  resolution  to  do  justice  ? 
Is  it  the  dread  of  shedding  blood  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  the 
a6Uon  that  shocks  me,  but  it  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause, 
my  soul ;  let  me  not  name  it  to  you  y  ye  chaste  stars  !  it  is  the 
cause!**  Johnson. 

Otliello, 
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Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  a6lion  which,  ho 
is  about  to  perpetrate^  seems  at  this  instant  to  h6 
seeking  his  justification^  from  representing  to  himself 
the  causff  i*  ei  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  he  had 
received.  St£EVBNs«' 

145.  Tet  she  must  die^  else  she*U  betray  more  vten,'\ 
This  Is  tlie  second  attempt  of  Othello  to  justify  what 
he  has  undertaken.    First,  he  says^  It  is  tike  cause ;  i.  e. 
his  own  cause  i  now  he  is  willing  to  suppose  himself 
the  preventer  to  succeeding  misduef  to  others; 

fiTEiVBNS^ 

1 46.  Put  out  the  lights  and  then — Put  Out  tie  light  /] 
So  it  should  be  printed  The  meaning  is,  I  will  put 
out  the  lighty  and  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my 
purpose.  But  the  expression  of  putting  out  the  lights 
bringing  to  mind  the  effects  of  the  extin6lion  of  the 
light  of  life,  he  breaks  shorty  and  questions  himself 
about  the  effects  of  this  metaphorical  extinction,  in* 
troduced  by  a  repetition  of  his  first  words^  as  much  as 
to  say,  but  hold,  let  me  first  weigh  the  reflections 
which  this  expression  so  naturally  excites. 

Warburtok. 
This  has  been  considered  as  a.  very  difficult  line*' 
/{WiiiV^ makes  Betterton  and  Booth  dispute  about  it  with 
t|ie  author  himself  in  the  other  worlds  Tlie  pun6tua* 
tion  recommended  by  Dr.  Warburton,  gites  a  spirit 
to  it  which  I  fear  was  not  intended.  It  seems  to  hav« 
been  only  a  play  upon  words.  To  put  the  light  out  was  a 
phrase  for  to  kill.  In  the  Maid's  tragedy,  Melantius 
says, 

M  'lis 
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--*»^'Tis  a  ju&tice>  and  a  noble  one, 
^To^iht  Light  out  of  such  base  offenders  ** 

FAI^MBlb. 

fiut  0ut  tht  Light.  TkU^  phrase  is  twice  u&ed  in  Sid^ 
ney^j  Arcadia  for  killing  a  lady,  p.  460  and  470.  edU 
tion  1639. 

Again,  in  an  unpublished  pUy,  called  9Xr  5dc««i^ 
iUkt4^«*i  Tiu^M^y  by  George  Chapnuui^  licensed  by* 
Sir  Qeerge  Ihic,  Odkober  31,  1611 : 
«<  .—^O  soul  of  cunmi^ ! 
*^  Came  that  arch  subtilty  from  thy  lady*s  counsel, 
<(  Or  thine  own  sudden  craft  ?  confess  to  me 
^  Uqw  oft  thou  hast  been  a  bawd  to  their  close 

a6lion6, 
^  Qr  a&thy  Light  goes  out,**  St  e.s  v  ens^ 

149.  <^-<^  out  thy  %Aly]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quartio  ueads-^put  out  thive.  S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s. 

150.  Thmcunnifng^st  jkOtirn  of  cxieLOng  naturey]  So 
in,  FaLmerin  XX^GLituif  13BS,  ^,  %  ** ^ihese  that  be- 
held her  esteemed  her  for  ^the  cluefest  piece  of  ^erlc- 
manshippe  ^lat  ewr  nature  framed. '*  Rb  bd, 

15a.  ^^rehmne,']  The  folio  reads-— r^/ww.  The 
iicst  quarto-«r«/8r«  ;  the  second  quarto^-^r^ /wnui^. 

Stietems. 
m^^  fotf,]   Thus  the  folio.     The'  quarto  leaxk, 
««     ,11        Hk  rose.'* 
Again,  the  quarto  reads, 

*  *  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree/'  S  t  k  E  t  B  Ns. 

The  folio, 

"  ril  smeH  thee  on  the  tree."         Steevbns. 

i6o* 
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i6b»  -^This  $oircm*$  heav6nfy\'^  This  tenderness, 
TvUh  which  I  lament  the  punishment  wfakh  justicjc 
coinpeU  me  to  infli^ly  is  a  holy  passion* 

1  wish  these  two  lines  could  be  honestly  eje^ed.  It 
is  the  fate  af  Shakspere  to  countera^  his  own  pathos. 

JOHHSONk 

PerhApB  the'  poet  would  not  have  retained  lioth 
these  images  had  he  published  the  play  himself 
though  m  the  hurry  Of  Gomf>osition  he  threw  them 
both  upon  paper.  The  first  seems  adopted  from  the 
fabulous  history  oi  the  crocodiley  tlie  second  from  a 
passage  in  the  scripture.  Stestbms* 

17a.  /  woiould  not  kill  tky  sotU.'\  Sir  W*,D*AvenatU 
has  borrowed  this  thought  in  his.  Movhe  King  ^ 
Lombardy^  1629  : 

«  I  am  not  fraught  with  deviPs  spleen ;  I  would 

*  *  Not  hurt  tky  soul, "  SrsErfiMS* 

21^.    AmmrdeTf  wkick  J  tkougit  «  sacrificed]  This 

line  is  difficult.     Tkou  hast  hardened  my  heatt^  and 

HMhest  me  kill  thee  with  tlie  rage  of  a  murdertTf  when 

/  tkougkt  to  kAve  $acrificed  thee  to  justice  with  the  calm* 

ness  Q^  a  priest  striking  a  vi^m. 

^      It  must  not  be  omitted^  that  one  of  the  eider 

qutrtioa  reads^  tkou  dost  stone  thy  heart  i  which  I  su8# 

pe6l  to  be  genuine.    The  meaning  then  will  be»  tho^ 

/orceU  me  to  dismiss  thee  from  the  world  in  the  state 

of  the  murdered  without  preparation  for  deaths .  when  i 

inunded  that  thy  punishment  shouMhave  been  a  sacri^* 

^  atoiiicg  for  thy  crime* 

M  i  j  X  am 
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f  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revisal  of  this 
dreadful  scene.    It  is  not  to  be  endured.   Johnson. 

8B7.  -^hath  ta*en  order y^r'/.]  i.  e*  has  taken  mea- 
sures. So,  in  Ho1inshed*s  Reign  of  King  John  : 
**  -ohe  took  such  order  for  him,  that  he  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  goods  and  benefices,*'  p.  174.    Stee yens. 

Again,  in  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage^  by  Marlowe  an4 
Nashe,  1594  : 

<*  I  will  take  order  for  that  presently." 

Ma  lone* 

tfip.  Rod  all  kis  hairs  been  lives,'^']  This  thought 
appears  to  have  been  very  common,  as  it  occurs  fre-* 
quently  in  dramatick  performances  prior  to  Shak* 
8pere*s  Othello.  .  Stesvens. 

838.    Bnng  done, 

There  is  no  pause."]  The  first  quarto  omits  this 
speech.  Ste  evens, 

241.  It  is  too  late, "l  After  this  speech  of  Othello, 
the  elder  quarto  adds  an  invocation  from  Desdemona, 
consisting  only  of  the  sacred  name,  thrice  repeated. 
As  this  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  while 
she  is  yet  struggling  with  death,  I  think  an  editor  may 
be  excused  from  inserting  such  a  ciraimstance  of  su- 
pererogatory horror,,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  but 
one  of  the  ancient  copies. 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  in  consequence 
of  the  statute  of  the  3d  of  James  I.  c.  £i.  which  lays 
a  penalty  for  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God, 
jirc.  in  stage  plays,  interludes,  May^games,  &c. 

TOLLET. 

Tho 
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■  The  statute  was  necessary  $  for  not  only  the  ancient 
moralitiesi  but  the ''plays  (those  of  Chapman  in  par* 
ticular)  abound  with  the  most  wanton  and  shocking 
repetitions  of  a  name  which  never  ought  to  be  men* 
tioned  in  such  an  irreverent  manner  on  the  stage. 

Stesvens. 

^56.  My  wife  I  my  wife!  what  wifif'^l  have  ne 
wife  :]  "  Filium  unicum  adolescentulum  habeo :  ah  I 
quid  dixi  habere  me?  imo  habui,  Chreme.'*  Ter» 
Hedutont,  St  E  EVENS* 

279.  0  Jalsefyy  Jalsely  murder* d!]  It  cannot  be  sup« 
posed  that  a  person  who  had  been  effefbially  strangled 
or  smothered^  could  speak  again ;  for  if  the  power  of 
breathing  returned  after  the  instrument  of  suffocation 
was  removed,  no  aft  of  violence  had  in  reality  taken 
place  by  which  the  conclusion  of  life  could  be  brought 
on.  But  such  is  the  peculiar  fate  of  Desdemona^  that 
she  is  supposed  to  be  smothered,  revives  to  acqusunt 
us  that  sAe  smothered  herself^  and  then  dies  without  any 
ostensible  cause  of  death.  1  am  of  opinion  t&at  some 
theatrical  dire^ion  has  beeft  omitted ;  and  that  when 
Othello  says : 

Not  dead !  not  yet  quite  dead  f 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful  ^ 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain :— >^ 

SOf    SOm 

He  then  stabs  her,  repeating  the  two  last  words  as 
he  repeats  the  blow.     Thus  Virgil : 

« .r-*^icy  sic^  juvat  ire  sub  unilHras.'* 

Miij  After 
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After  the  repetition  of  wounds,  Desdemona  might 
speak  again,  with  propriety,  and  yet  very  soon  expire; 
as  says  Cassio  of  Roderigo : 

even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead. 
The  first  resolution  of  Othello  was  to  poison  her  ;  but 
from  this  measure  he  is  dissuaded  by  the  policy  of  lago. 
He  is  next  determined  to  use  the  poinard  ;  but,  his 
tenderness  awaking,  he  cannot  bear  to  deform  those 
beauties  which  he  had  so  often  approached  with 
other  sensations,  and  for  different  purposes.  There* 
fore,  says  he : 

—I'll  not  shed  her  blood. 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster : 
And  this  resolution  we  are  to  imagine  he  would  have 
kept,    but  that  he  was  averse  to  employing  those 
means  again,  which  had  already  appeared  to  be  uncer* 
tain  in  their  6fFe(!:'t. 

If  tliis  apparent  want  of  a  play-house  dire£lion  had 
occasioned  any  absurdity  in  the  original  representation 
of  the  play,  probably  it  is  glanced  at  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  the  Alchemist,  a6t  v.  '<  Did*st  hear  a  cry,^said*st 
thou?  Yes,  sir,  like  unto  a  man  that  had  been 
sirangUd  an  honxTf  and  could  not  speak."  Steevens. 
298.  Ske  turned  to  folly,  and&ht  was  a  zoAore,'}  Gold- 
smith hath  used  the  word  precisely  in  the  same  ^enstt  t 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to /oily. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
WJiat  cliarm  can  sooth  her  melancholy, 

\Vhat  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  r  }I  bn  lpt. 

300. 
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300.  ^—faUe  as  waUr*]  As  water  that  will  support 
no  weight,  nor  keep  any  impression.  Johnson. 

315.  — tAat  told  me  first ;]  The  folio  reads,  **-^that 
told  rae  <?«  i^r  first.'*  Steevens. 

319.    iteration — 1  The  folio  reads — iterance, 

Steevens. 

321.  jEmiL]  The  first  quarto  omits  this  and  the 
&>l}owing  speech.  Steevens. 

— ^villany  Aas  made  mocks  with  love!']  Villany  has 
taken  advantage  to  play  upon  the  weakness  of  a  violent 
passion.  Johnson. 

334.     Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm. 

As  I  have  to  be  hurt, — ]  She  means  to  say,  / 
have  in  this  cause  power  to  endure  more  than  thou  hast 
power  to  inJliB,  Johnson. 

356.  — charm  your  tongue,"]  By  this  expression. 
Charm  your  tongue,  the  poet  meant  no  more  than  to  make 
lago  say,  Apply  some  power,  strong  stsa  charm  would 
be,  to  your  tongue;  for  nothing  less  can  stop  its 
volubility.    So,  Henry  Vl.  Part  I U. 

•*  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue,'* 
And,  Ben  Jonson,  in  Cynthia's  Revels  : 

« charm  your  skipping  tongue." 

Pliny  informs  us,  thzxfavete  Unguis  was  the  constant 
exclamation  before  any  religious  charm  was  applied. 
From  this  circumstance  the  phrase  to  charm  a  tongue 
might  have  originated.  Steevens. 

357.  — my  mistress,  &c.]  This  line  and  the  follow- 
ing six  speeches  in  this  edition}  are  wanting  in  the  first 
quarto.  Stebvsns. 

387* 
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38 7,  A  tkcfusand  times  c<jmmt6ed  ;-*-]  This  is  a  second 
passage  which  seems  to  supf5ose  a  longer  space  com* 
prised  in  the  a£tion  of  this  play  than  die  scenes  include. 

JOflMSON. 

Ilkat  she  with  Cassia  had  the  aB  of  sktme 

A  thousand  times  committed, 

And  again : 

*Tisru>t  a  year  or  two  skews  us  amanS]  I  am  not  con- 
vinced from  these  passages  only,  that  a  longer  space 
is  comprised  in  the  a^ion  of  this  play  than  the  scenes 
include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  first  instance,  might 
have  passed  still  more  often,  before  they  were  married, 
when  Cassio  went  between  them ;  for  she,  who  could 
find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  father  in  re- 
sped:  of  Othello,  might  have  done  so  in  respe6t  of 
Cassio,  when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  occur- 
rence supposed  to  have  happened.  A  jealous  person  , 
will  aggravate  all  he  thinks,  or  speaks  of;  and  might 
use  a  thousand  for  a  much  less  number^  only  to  give 
height  to  his  censure :  nor  would  it  have  answered 
any  purpose  to  have  made  Othello  a  little  nearer  or 
further  off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  We  might 
afpply  the  poet's  own  words  in  CymbeUne  : 

" spare  your  arithmetick ; 

"  Once,  and  a  million.'* 
The  latter  is  a  proverbial  expression,  and  might  hav^ 
been  introduced  with  propriety^  had  they  been  married 
only  a  day  or  two.     Emilia's  reply  peiiiaps  was  dic- 
tated by  her  own  private  experience  j   and  seems  to 

mean 
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mean  only,  *' that  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  a  husband*s 
**  disposition ;  or  that  Desdemona  must  not  be  sur« 
'*  prised  at  the  discovery  of  Othello's  jealousy,  for  it 
**  is  not  even  a  year  or  two  that  will  display  all  the 
*•  failings  of  a  man." 

Mr.  Toilet,  however,  on  this  occasion  has  produced 
several  instances  in  support  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion ; 
and  as  I  am  unable  to  explain  them  in  favour  of  ray 
own  supposition,  I  shall  lay  them  before  the  publick* 
A61  iii.  line  443,  Othello  says : 

What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of  lust  > 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
/  slept  the  next  night  tetUy  was  free  and  merry  : 
I  found  not  Cassio*s  kisses  on  her  lips. 
On  OthtUo^%  wedding  night  he  and  Cassio  embarked 
from  Venice,  where  Desdemona  was  left  under  the  care 
of  lago.    They  all  meet  at  Cyprus ;  and  since  their 
arrival  there,  the  scenes  include  only  one  night,  the 
night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.    Zz^ohad 
not  then  infused  any  jealousy  into  Othello'^  mind,  nor 
did  he  suspeA  any  fonner  intimacy  between  Cassio  and 
Desdemona^  but  only  thought  it   '*  apt  and  of  great 
credit  that  she  loved  him."    What  night  then  was 
there  to  intervene  between  Cassio* s  kisses  and  Othello* % 
sleeping  the  next  night  well  ?  lago  has  said,  "I  lay 
with  Cassio  lately,"  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
unless  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus  than  is  repre- 
sented in  the  play  5  nor  could  Cassio  have  kept  away, 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  week^  from  Bianca. 

Stebvens. 

39i« 
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391.  It  was  ankandktrchUff  &c.]  Othdlo  tells  hi& 
wife^  a£l  iii.  line  6j3 : 

Mfli  kandktrckuf 

Did  an  E^ptian  to  my  mtAher  givc^ 
And  here  he  says : 
i  It  zoos  an  handkerchief--^^ 

My  father  gave  my  mother* 
This  last  passage  has  beea  censured  as  an  oversight 
in  the  poet :  but  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  fresli  proof 
of  his  art.  The  first  account  of  the  handkerchiefy  as 
given  by  Othello,  was  purposely  ostentatious,  in 
order  to  alarm  his  wife  6[ie  more.  When  he  men- 
tions it  a  second  time,  the  truth  was  sufficient  for  his 
purpose. 

This  circumstance  of  the  handkerchief  is  perhaps 
ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Poetaster^^^*  you  shall 
see  me  do  the  Moor\  master,  lend  me  your  scarf** 

Stcev£N«. 
I  question,  whether  (7^^^^//^  was  written  early  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  by  the  Poetaster.    There  were  many 
Other  Moors  on  the  st^e. 

It  is  certain  at  least,  that  the  passage^ 

<'  Our  new  heraldry  isi^om^,  not  hearts^** 
could  not  be  inserted  before  the  middle  of  tlie  year  1 61 1 « 

Farmbr* 
If  the  allusion  in  the  Poetaster  (which  was  printed  m 
1601)  were  to  Othello^  it  would  fix  its  date  much 
earlier  than  I  conceive  it  to  have  been  written.—- But 
the  allusion  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  not  to  Othello^ 
but  to  an  old  play  caMed  the  Battle  of  Alcazar ,  1594. — 

la 
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In  the  Poetaster,  Pyrgus,  who  says,  you  "  shall  seq 
me  do  the  Moor,^*  proceeds  in  the  same  scene,  and 
repeats  an  absurd  speech  of  the  Aftwr's  in  the  Battle  of 
Akazar,  beginning  with  this  line  : 

*<  Where  art  thou,  boy  ?  where  is  Calipolis  ?" 
which  ascertains  the  allusion  to  be  to  that  play. 

Malons* 
396.    — as  thh  nertA ;]  The  old  quarto  readsj 

77/  de  in  speaking  liberal  as  the  air, 
Liberaiy   is  free,  under  no  controul.     This  quality 
qf  North- wind   is  mentioned  in  Vidoria  Corombonaj 
3cc»  1612: 

**  And  let  th*  irregular  North-wind  sweep  her  up.** 
Again,    in   Jeronimoy    i.  e.    the  first  part  of   the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  1605  : 

**  Now  let  your  bloods  be  liberal  as  the  sea." 

Steevens. 
415.     Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven  ^ 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? ]  Shak- 

spere  might  mean,  does  heaven  reserve  its  thunder 
only  to  make  a  noise  ?  has  it  no  implements  of  mis- 
chief to  punish  as  well  as  temfy  ? 
**  — ^quum  fulmina  torques 
**  Necquicquam  horremus  ?  caecique  in  nuhibus 

ignes  ^ 

*^  Terrificant  animos,    et  inania  murmura  mis- 
cent?"  Steevens. 
431.     And  die  in  mvsick,  &c.]    This,  and  the  two 
former  li»es  of  the  speech,  are  wanting  in  the  first 
quarto.  Steevens. 

4j6« 
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^^5,  — tht  ice-brook^ s  temper  j]  In  the  first  edition  it 
is  Isebrooke*s  temper.  Thence  corrupted  to  Ice- brook's.-^ 
Ebro's  temper  \  the  waters  of  that  river  of  Spain  are 
particularly  famous  for  tempering  of  steel.  The 
finest  arms  in  the  world  are  the  Catalonian  fusees. 

Popp. 
I  believe   the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-brook  is 
right.     Steel  is  hardened  by  being  put  red  hot  into 
very  cold  water.  Johnson. 

The  particular  name  of  the  ice^brook  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  passages  in  Martial.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  brook  or  rivulet  called  Balo  (now 
XaloTi),  near  Bilbilis  in  Celtiberia.  In  this  the 
Spaniards  plunged  all  their  swords  and  other  weapons 
while  hot  from  the  forge ;  and  to  the  icy  quality  of 
the  waters,  they  were  indebted  for  their  stubborn 
temper : 

<*  Saevo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo 
**  Et  ferro  Plateam  suo  sonantem, 
**  Qmrn-JlvBu  tenui  sed  inquieto 
**  Armorum-Salo  temper ator  ambit.** 


Again, 


Again, 


**  Quibus  remlssum  corpus  astringes  brevi^ 
•*  Saloncy  qui  f crrum  gelat,^* 


**  Pugio,  queiTi  curyis  fignat  brevis  orbita 

venis,  *     , 

*<  Stridentem  gelidis  hunc  Saio  tinxit  aquis.'* 
Again,  in  Juitin,  1.  44.    <*  Prsecipila  his  quidcm  ferri 
jnateria,  sed  aqua  ipsa  ferro  violentior  j  quippe  tempe- 

ramemo 
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ramento  ejus  fcrrmn  acrius  redditur ;  nee  iillum  apud 
eos  telum  probatur  quod  non  aut  in  hilbUi  duvio  aut 
Chalybe  tingatur.  Unde  etiam  Chalybes  fluvii  hujus 
finitimi  appellati,  ferroque  caeteria  praestare  dicuntur/* 
These  parts  of  Spain  have  been  at  all  times  famous 
for  the  temper  of  their  arms.  Stbevbns. 

I  incline  to  read. 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  *tis  ehtoa  temper. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  word^  [*tis  ebTots\  were  hud- 
dled together  either  in  transcribing  or  composing,  thus 
•  [*tisebroes]  the  compositor  in  running  it  over  with  his 
•eye,  might   (to  make  it  sense  as  he  thought)  add  a 
•  couple  of  letters,  and  divide  the  words  thus  (t>5'ise- 
<broies},  which  is  nearly  as  it  stands  in  the  old  quarto. 
I  doubt  whether  iu'brooks  are  usual  in  the  climate  of 
5pain.  Blackstone. 

456.  — ^  ill-starred  wench  /]  This  and  ihe  six  pre- 
ceding lines,  are  omitted  in  the  6rst  quarto.  Wenck 
originally  signified  only  a  young  woman.  Cassandra^ 
in  Whetstone's  Promos^  Sec.  1578,  says  of  herself; 
•*  Oh  wretched  wenck^  where  may  1  first  com- 
playne  V* 
Again, 

*•  Therefore,  sweet  zcenc/ic,  helpe  me  to  rue  my 


woe." 


The  word  is  used  without  any  dishonourable  meaning 
in  the  Bible. 

•*  And  a  ufncA  U  Id  him,"  &c. 
And  again,  by  Gavin  Douglas,  in  liis  version  of  the 
^neid  : 

N  " — ^audetque 
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*'  — audetque  viris  concunrere  virgoJ*^ 

<*  This  wensche  stoutlye  rencounter  durst  with 

men.*'  Stbevens. 

470.    — towards  Ais  Jett;"}   To  see  if,  according  to 

the  common  opinion,  his  feet  be  cloven.     Johnson. 

475.     foTy  in  my  senst^  "tis  happiness  to  die,"]    The 

same  thought  has  already  occurred  in  Antony  and 

Cleopatra: 

"  — .'Tis  well  thou'rt  gone— 

V  If  it  be  well  to  live.  Stee  vbns. 

477,     — in  the  praBice — ]    In  the  snare^    by   the 

stratagem'  JOHNsoif« 

505.    — in  the  interim]  The  first  copy  has,  in  the  nick. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  thought  upon  revisa),  that  nick  was 

too  familiar.  Johnson. 

533.    Speak  of  me  as  lam ; — ]  The  first  quarto  resida. 

Speak  of  tkem  as  they  are*     The  present  reading,  which 

is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  has  more  force.  Johns  ok. 

537*  '  of  one  y  whose  hand. 

Like  the  base  Indian  thretif  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ; — ]  I  have  restored 
Judiany  from  the  elder  quarto,  as  the  genuine  and 
more  eligible  reading.  Mr.  Pope  thinks  this  was  oc- 
casioned probably  by  th€  word  tribe  just  after :  I  have 
many  reasons  to  oppose  this  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  most  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  so  far 
the  reverse  of  the  dung- hill- cock  in  the  fabU^  as  to 
know  the  estimation  of  a  pearl  beyond  that  of  a  barley* 
com  :  so  that,  in  that  respeft,  the  thought  itself 
would  not  be  just.     Then,  if  our  author  had  designed 

10 
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te  reflefl  on  the  i^rtn/tantz  of  the  Indian  without  any 
farther  reproach^  he  would  have  called  him  tudcy  and 
oot  hfax.  Again^  I  am  persuaded^  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Warburton  long  ago  observed,  the  phrase  is  not  here 
littraly  hxit  metapkdrical :  ahdi  by  his /?e^ir/,  our  author 
yKry  properly  means  a  fine  woman.  But  Mr.  Pope 
objects  farther  to  the  reading  Jwdian^  because^  to  make 
sense  of  this^  we  must  pre-suppose  some  particular 
story  of  a  Jew  alluded  to ;  which  is  much  less  ob- 
vious :  but  has  Sliakspere  never  done  this  but  in  thi& 
stnj^  instance  ?  I  am  satisikd*  in  his  Judiauy  he  is 
ailuding  to  Herod ;  who,  in  a  fit  of  blind  jealousy^ 
th^ew  aWay  such  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Mariamne  was 
to  him.  What  can  be  more  parallel  in  circumstance^ 
tfian  tfaecondud  of  Herod  and  Othello  \  Nor  was  the 
story  so  little  obvious  as  Mr.  Pope  seems  to  imagine  : 
iaxy  in  the  year  1613,  the  lady  Elisabeth  Carew  pub- 
Kshed  a  tragedy  tailed  MARIAM9  tht  Fair  Queen  of 
Jbwry.  I  shall  only  add,  that  our  author  might 
write  Judmfif  or  Jitdean  (if  that  should  be  alleged  as 
any  objedion),  instead  oijudaottf  with  the  same  licence 
and  change  of  accent,  as^  in  his  Antony  and  Ckopatra^ 
ke  shortens  the  second  syllable  of  Euphrates  in  pro- 
nunciation :  which  was  a  liberty  likewise  taken  by 
Spenser,  of  whom  our  author  was  a  studious  imitator. 

Theobald* 

•  Idke  Hx  hose  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  at&ay]    The  elder 

quarto  reads  Judiany  and  this  is  certainly  right.    And 

by  the  Jiedian  is  meant  Herod,  whose  usage  to  Ma- 

namne  is  so  apposite  to  -  the  speaker's  case^  that  a 

N  ij  more 
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more  proper  instance  could  not  be  thought  of.  Be- 
sides, he  was  the  subje6l  of  a  tragedy  at  that  time,  as 
appears  from  the  words  in  Hamlet,  where  an  ill 
player  is  described, 

«  — to  out-herod  Herod." 
The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman,  is 
so  common  as  scarce  to  need  examples. 

Warburton. 
I  cannot  join  with  the  learned  criticks  in  conceiving 
this  passage  to  refer  either  to  the  ignorance  of  the  na- 
tives of  India,  in  respeftof  pearls^  or  the  well-known 
1 

story  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  The  poet  might  just 
as  fairly' be  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  that  of  Jeph- 
thah  and  his  daughter. 

Othello,  in  detestation  of  what  he  had  done,  seems 
to  compare  himself  to  another  person  who  had  thrown 
away  a  t^ng  of  value,  with  some  circumstances  of  the 
meanest  villany,  which  the  epithet  hase  seems  to  imply 
in  its  general  sense,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  only 
for  low  or  mean*  The  Indian  could  not  properly  be 
termed  base  in  the  fprmer  and  most  common  sense^ 
whose  fault  was  ignorance^  which  brings  its  own  ex*> 
cuse  with  it ;  and  the  crime  of  Herod  surely  deserves 
a  more  aggravated  distindlion.  For  though  in  every 
crime,  great  as  well  as  small>  there  is  a  degree  of 
baseness,  yet  the  furiis  agitatus  amor,  such  as  contri- 
buted to  that  ef  Herod,  seems  to  ask  a  strohgisr  word 
to  characterize  it  j  as  there  ^as  spirit  at  least  in  what 
he  did,  though  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  and  tlie  epithet 
^ase  would  better  suit  with  petty  larceny  tlian  rayai 
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gttilt.  B^siAes,  the  simile  appears  to  me  too  apposite 
almost  to  be  used  on  the  occasion,  and  is  little  more 
than  bringing  the  fa6l  into  comparison  with  itself, 
tach  tlirough  jealousy  had  destroyed  an  inncccnt  wife, 
circHmstan<:res  so  parallel,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  that 
tnricty  which  we  generally  find  in  one  allusion,  which 
11^  meant  to  illustrate  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
Appear  as  more  than  a  superfluous  ornament.  Neither 
do  I  htlievc  the  poet  intended  to  make  the  present 
sittiile  coincide  with  all  the  circumstances  of  Othello's 
situation,  but  merely  with  the  single  aft  of  having 
basely  (as  he  himself  terms  it)  destroyed  that  on  which 
Jte  ought  to  have  set  a  greater  value.  As  xt^c  pearl 
may  bear  a  literal  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  sense,  I 
would  ratber  choose  to  take  it  in  tlie  literal  one,  and 
receive  Mr.  Pope's  rejefted  explanation, />re-ja^j^ff5?w^ 
^tme  story  tf  a  Jew  alluded  to,  which  might  be  wel! 
itnda'stood  ^t  thiit  time,  though  now  perhaps  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  imperfeftly  remembered.  I  have 
read  in  some  book,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shak- 
spei-e,  the  following  tale  }  though,  at  present,  I  am 
iHiable  either  to  recoUeft  the  title  of  the  piece,  or  the 
author's  name. 

A  Jew,  who  had  been  prisoner  for  many  years  in 
distant  parts,-  brought  with  him,  at  his  return  to 
Venice,  a  great  number  of  pearls,  which  he  offered 
on  the  'change  among  the  merchants,  and  (cue  alone 
excepted)  disposed  of  them  to  his  satisfaftion.  On 
this  pearl,  which  was  the  largest  ever  shewn  at  mar- 
ket, he  had  fixed  an  immoderate  price,  nor  could  be 

N  i  i  j  persuaded 
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persuaded  to  make  the  least  abatement.  Many  of  the 
niagnlHcoSy  as  well  as  traders,  offered  him  consi<» 
derable  sums  for  it  \  but  he  was  resolute  in-his  first 
demand.  At  last,  after  repeated  and  unsuccessful 
applications  to  individuals,  he  assembled  the  mer* 
chants  of  the  city,  by  proclamation,  to  meet  him  on 
the  Rialto,  where  he  once  more  exposed  it  to  sale  on 
the  former  terms,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  having 
expatiated,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  singular  beauty 
and  value  of  it,  he  throw  it  suddenly  into  the  sea  be* 
fore  them  all.  Though  this  anecdote  ^ay  appear  in- 
consistent with  the  avarice  of  a  Jew,  yet  it  sufficiently 
agrees  with  the  spirit  so  remarkable  at  all  times  in  tlie 
scattered  remains  of  that  vindictive  nation. 

Shakspere's  seeming  aversion  to  the  Jews  ingeneral^- 
and  his  constant  desire  to  expose  their  avarice  sind  6ase-» 
ness  as  often  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  may  serve  to 
strengthen  my  supposition ;  and  as  that  nation^  iit 
his  time,  jind  since,  has  not  been  famous  for  crimes 
daring  and  conspicuous,  but  has  rather  contented  itself 
to  thrive  by  the  meaner  and  more  successful  arts  of 
baseness y  there  seems  to  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the 
epithet.  When  FalstafF  is  justifying  himself  in 
Henry  IV.  he  adds,  "If  what  I  have  said  be  not  true, 
**  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Ebrew  Jew,**  i,  e,  one  of  the  most 
suspected  characters  of  the  time.  The  liver  of  a 
Jew  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth ;  and 
the  vigilance  for  gain,  which  is  described  in  Shylock, 
may  aiford  us  reason  to  suppose  the  poet  was  alluding 
to  a  story  like  that  already  quoted. 

Richer 
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Ricktr  than  all  his  trihe^  seems  to  point  out  the  Jew 
again  in  a  mercantile  light  \  and  may  mean,  that  the 
pearl  was  richer  than  all  the  gems  to  he  found  among  a  set 
of  men  generally  trading  in  them.  Neither  do  I  recollect 
that  Othello  mentions  many  things,  but  what  he  might 
l^rly  have  been  allowed  to  have  had  knowledge  of  in 
the  course  of  his  peregrinations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
similes  of  the  Euxine  sea  flowing  into  the  Propontick, 
and  the  Arabian  trees  dropping  their  gums.  The  rest 
of  his  speeches  are  more  free  from  mythological  and 
historical  allusions,  than  almost  any  to  b^  found  in 
Shakspere,  for  he  is  never  quite  clear  from  them ; 
though  in  the  design  of  this  charad^r  he  seems  to 
have  meant  it  for  one  who  had  spent  a  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  other 
knowledge  than  what  would  be  of  us^  to  him  in  his 
military  capacity.  It  should  b^  observed^  that  most 
of  the  flourishes  merely  ornamental  were  added  after 
the  first  editioi) ;  and  this  is  not  the  only  proof  to  b^ 
met  withy  that  the  poet  in  his  alterations  sometimes 
forgot  his  original  plan. 

The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman^ 
may,  for  aught  I  know»  be  very  common ;  but  in  the 
instances  Dr.  Warburton  has  brought  to  prove  it  so, 
there  are  found  circumstances  that  immediately  shew 
a  woman  to  have  been  meant.  So,  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida  : 

*<  Her  9£d  is  India,  there  she  lies  2l  pearl, 
•*  Why  SHE  is  di pearl  whose  price  hath  launched, •• 


A 
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In  Othejlo's  speech  we  find  no  such  leading  ex))ression ; 
and  are  therefore  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  t^e  the  pas* 
sage  in  its  //tera/ meaning. 

Either  we  are  partial  to  discoveries  which  we  make 
for  ourselves,  or  the  spirit  of  controvisrsy  is  conta- 
gious;  for  it.  usually  happens  that  each  possessor  of 
an  ancient  copy  of  our  author  is  led  to  assert  the  supe- 
riority of  all  such  readings  as  have  not  been  exhibited 
in  the  notes,  or  received  into  the  text  of  the  last  edi«» 
tlon.  On  this  account,  our  present  republication  (and 
more  especially  in  the  celebrated  plays)  affords  a 
greater  number  of  these  diversities  than  were  ever  be- 
fore  obtruded  on  the  publick.  A  time  however  may 
arrive,  when  a  complete  body  of  variations  being 
piinted,  our  readers  may  luxuriate  in  an  ample  feast 
of  thats  and  wkicka'y  and  thenceforward  it  may  be 
prophesied,  that  all  will  unite  i^  a  wish  that  these- 
le6lion  had  been  made  by  an  editor,  rather  than  sub- 
mitted to  their  own  labour  and  sagaxrity. 

To  this'  note  should  be  subjoined  [as  an  apology  for 
many  others  which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  con» 
vi£lion  with  them]  that  the  tiiie  sense  Of  k  passage 
has  frequently  remained  undetermined,  till  repeated 
experiments  have  been  tried  on  it ;  when  one  com- 
mentator, making  a  proper  use  of  the  errors  of  ano- 
ther, has  at  last  explained  it  to  liniVefsal  satisfaflion. 
When  mistakes  have  such  effefls,  who  would  regret 
having  been  mistaken,  or  be  sorry  to  prove  the 
means  of  direi5ling  others^  by  that  affinity  which  a 
wrong  reading  or  intepretation  sometimes  has  to  the 
right,  though  he  has  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  produce 

at 
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at  once  authorities  which  could  no*  be  questioned, 
or  decisions  to  which  nothing  could  be  added  ? 

Steevens, 
I  abide  by   the  old  text,     **  the  base    Judian" 
Shakspere  seems  to  allude  to  Herod  in  the  play  of 
Mariamni  : 

**  I  had  but  one  inestimable  Jewel . 

**  Yet  I  in"  suddaine  choler  cast  it  downc, 

*<  And  dasht  it  all  to  pieces/*. 

Farmer. 
Mr.  Theobald  is  often  unfaithful  in  his  account  of 
the  ancient  copies.  He  says,  he  has  restored  Judean 
from  the  elder  quarto ;  but  both  the  quartos  read— • 
Indian^  as  does  the  second  folio.  Judean  is  found  only 
io  the  folio,  1623.  In  the  MS.  of  that.  age.  n  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  a,  and  they  who  are 
conversant  with  the  press  well  know,  that  if  by  ne- 
gligence a  dot  is  omitted  over  t,  a  compositor  always 
considers  it  as  an  e.  Hence  probably  the  mistake  in 
the  first  folio.  It  is  surely  no  trivial  obje^ion  to  the 
reading  Judean^  that  there  is  no  such  word.  The 
country  is  Judaea,  or  Judea,  and  the  derivative  must, 
be  Judean.  For  these  reasons,  I  believe  Indian  to 
have  been  our  author's  word.  His  tribe  perhaps  does 
not  refer  either  to  Judean  or  Indian^  but  to  the  pearl : 
A  pearl  richer  than  the  whole  class  of  pearls.  His  for 
its  is  common  in  our  author. 

Whether  we  understand  pearl  in  its  primitive  or 
figurative  sence,  I  strongly  incline  to  read  Indian^ 
because^  I  think|  the  pearl  wQuld  nfiturally  bring  \hQ 

people 
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people  of  the  East  to  Shakspere's  mind ;  the  con- 
nexion in  his  time  being  considered  so  strong,  that  a 
contemporary  author  has  distinguished  the  inhabitants 
of  India  by  an  eplthfet  founded  on  llie  ciricumstance  of 
their  abounding  in  pearls : 

** ^where  the  bright  sun  with  his  neighbour 

beams 
*'  Doth  early  light  the  pearltd  hdians.^^ 

Corneiin^  a  tragedy  by  T.  Kyd,  159^. 

Ma  LONE. 

544,  Where  a  malignant  and  a  turiar^d  Turk]  I  am 
told  that  it  is  immediate  death  for  a  Christian  to  strike 
a  Turk  in  Aleppo.  Othello  is  boasting  of  his  own 
audacity*  AN  on, 

551.     Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss.^    So,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Marlpw*s  Tamburlaine^   1590: 
**  Vet  let  me  kiss  my  lord  before  I  dye, 
*'  And  let  me  dye  witli  kissing  of  my  lo^d»** 

StlEVENS, 

554.    0  Spartan  dog  /]  The  dogs  of  Spartan  race 

Were  reckoned  among  those  of  the  most  fierte  and 

savage  kind.  Hanmeil. 

They  are  again  mentioned  !n  A  Midsummer  NighVs 

Dream :    ' 

*<  When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  tfie  bear 
«  With  hmnds  of  SpaYta^*  Henlb Y« 

^60 .    —  To  you^hrdtgovemorg 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  viUdin  ;] 
Rymer,  who  had  neither  vigour  of  imagination  ta 
make  a  poet,  nor  strength  of  judgment  to  make  a 

critick^ 
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criticky  as  appears  from  his  Edgar ^  and  his  Remarks  m 
Skaksperef  had  yet  just  enough  to  play  the  buffoon 
and  caviller.  His  criticism  on  the  Poets  of  the  last 
*  agty  with  only  a  mixture  of  trite  remarks,  transcribed 
from  the  French  commentators  on  Aristotle,  are  one 
continued  heap  of  ignorance  and  insolence*  Almost 
the  only  remark  on  Shakspere,  which,  I  think,  de- 
serves an  answer,  is  upon  lago's  charad^er,  which  he 
thus  censures.  To  entertain  the  audience  (says  he)  with 
snuihing  new  and  surprising ^  against  common  sense  and 
naturey  he  would  pass  upon  us  a  close,  dissembling,  false, 
ungrateful  rascal,  instead  of  an  open-hearted,  frank  y  plain- 
dealing  soldier,  a  charaSer  constantly  worn  by  them  for 
some  thousands  of  years  in  the  world.  This  hath  the 
appearance  of  sense,  being  founded  on  that  rule  of 
Nature  and  Aristotle,  that  each  chara6ler  should  have 
manners  convenient  to  the  age,  sex,  and  condition. 

jEtatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores,  &c. 
says  Horace.  But  how  has  our  critick  applied  it } 
According  to  this  rule  it  is  confessed,  that  a  soldier 
should  be  brave,  generous,  and  a  man  of  honour. 
This  is  to  be  his  dramatick  chara6lcr  But  either  one 
or  more  of  any  order  may  be  brought  in.  If  only  one, 
then  the  charafler  of  the  order  takes  its  denomination 
from  the  manners  of  .thsut  one.  Had  therefore  the 
only  soldier  in  this  play  been  lago,  the  rule  had  been 
transgressed,  and  Rymer's  censure  well  founded : 
for  then  this  eternal  villain  must  have  given  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soldiery ;  which  had  been  unjust  and 
unnatural.  But  if  a  number  of  tJie  same  order  be  re- 
presented. 
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presented,  then  the  charafler  of  the  order  is  take* 
fiom  the  manners  of  the  majority ;  and  this  according 
to  nature  and  common  sense.  Mow  in  this  play  thert 
are  many  of  the  order  of  the  soldiery ;  and  all,  ex- 
cepting lago,  represented  as  open,  generous,  and 
brave.  From  thae  the  soldier's  charafter  is  to  b< 
taken  ;  and  not  from  lago,  who  is  brought  as  an  ex- 
ception to  it  I  unless  it  be  unnatural  to  suppose  there 
could  lie  an  exception ;  or  that  a  villain  ever  insi- 
nuated himself  into  that  corps.  And  thus  Shakspere 
stands  clear  of  tiiis  impertinent  criticisni. 

WiUBvRTOir, 
^61.    —(/«  censure]  1.  f.  the  sentence.  Steevems. 


